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A  VERY  OLD  QUESTION 


CHAPTER  I. 

thiptree's    mill. 

In  an  imaginative  mind  the  mention  of 
*'  Triptree's  Mill "  would  not  improbably 
arouse  pleasant  suggestions,  for  have  not 
mills,  whether  their  motive  power  has  been 
wind  or  water,  been  from  time  immemorial 
associated  with  the  picturesque  ?  To  have 
written  a  hundred  years  ago  concerning  a 
Triptree's  Mill  would  have  been  to  have  de- 
scribed either  a  lonely  windmill,  with  gigantic 
sails,  forming  a  prominent  feature  on  a  piece 
of  high-standing  common-land,  on  which  the 
green  grass,  the  purple  heather,  and  the 
yellow  gorse  combined  with  the  blue,  white, 
and  grey  of  an  English  sky,  to  attract  the  eye 
VOL.  II.  18 
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of  the  landscape  painter ;  or  it  might  have 
been  a  rustic,  ivy-covered,  half-cottage,  half- 
farmhouse,  nestling  to  the  hillside,  and  con- 
tinually made  merry  by  the  murmuring  of 
the  stream  as  it  cunningly  collected  its  forces 
to  wrestle  with  and  turn  the  great  mill-wheel. 
The  miller,  too,  with  his  wife  and  family,  with 
the  gossip  of  their  little  circle  in  country  town 
or  village,  would  have  been  pleasant,  whole- 
some company,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  subject,  both  for  painter  and 
author,  has  often  ere  this  proved  a  tempting 
one. 

But  to  write  at  the  present  time,  when 
steam  has  so  thoroughly  asserted  its  ascend- 
ancy over  both  wind  and  water — to  write 
now  of  Triptree's  Mill,  and  to  state  that  it 
was  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  a  great 
manufacturing  town  like  Blackhampton,  is  to 
conjure  up  a  very  different  picture. 

To  begin  with,  Triptree's  Mill  was  about  as 
unpicturesque  as  any  block  of  buildings  which 
had  once  been  of  staring  red  brick,  but  which 
now,  by  reason  of  the  smoke  and  soot  which 
everywhere  surrounded  and  enveloped  it,  was 
stained  over  with  black  and  brown,  could  be. 
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It  was  a  long,  straggling,  purposeless  sort  of 
building,  which  seemed  to  have  developed  a 
wing  here  and  a  wing  there,  to  have  run  up 
an  extra  story  on  this  side,  and  to  have  lost  a 
chimney  or  two  on  the  other,  in  a  random  and 
uncertain  way.  To  have  counted  the  doors 
and  windows  in  Triptree's  Mill  would  have 
been  a  troublesome  matter,  and  one  likely  to 
call  up  reminiscences  of  certain  perplexing 
problems  connected  with  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
with  which  one  remembers  to  have  been 
pestered  in  one's  youth  ;  but  to  count  the 
number  of  doors  which  closed  properly,  or  the 
number  of  unbroken  panes  of  glass  in  the 
windows,  would  have  been  an  easy  task,  for, 
truth  to  tell,  if  Triptree's  Mill  had  any  claims 
to  be  considered  picturesque,  it  was  because  it 
was  considerably  out  of  repair,  and  the  diffe- 
rent coloured  rags  and  patches  of  brown  paper 
which  everywhere  did  duty  in  lieu  of  glass,  at 
least  presented  variety,  and  contrasted  with 
the  formal  and  unbroken  lines  of  the  newly- 
built  factory  which  faced  it.  Mr.  Trip  tree, 
the  owner  of  the  mill,  speaking  always  through 
his  manager,  would  tell  his  tenants,  when 
they  hinted  at  repairs,  that  their  carelessness 
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in  breaking  would,  if  the  mishap  were  not 
remedied,  act  beneficially  to  them  as  a  caution 
to  be  more  careful  another  time,  and  hence 
the  walls  and  workshops  of  the  mill  had  be- 
come completely  scored  with  such  memoranda, 
and  there  remained  little  or  nothing  to  be 
careful  about. 

A  walk  through  the  workshops  of  this 
modern  mill  of  Triptree's  gave  one  a  varied, 
if  somewhat  melancholy,  insight  into  the 
workpeople  of  Bla.ckhampton  and  their  life  on 
week-days.  As  I  have  before  said,  the  place 
was  not  occupied  by  one  individual  firm,  but 
was  let  off  in  many  sets  of  shops  and  rooms 
to  different  small  makers  of  widely  difFe ring- 
articles,  who  required  the  co-operation  of 
steam-power  for  their  work,  but  who  had  only 
this  means  of  availing  themselves  of  it. 

Thus  the  great  engine  which  worked  the 
multitude  of  wheels  in  Triptree's  Mill,  and  set 
in  motion  the  scores  of  broad  and  narrow  lea- 
thern bands  which  everywhere  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  each  other  like  a  gigantic  spider's  web, 
might  boast  of  being  a  Jack-of-allT  Trades,  and 
of  turning  out,  all  at  the  same  time,  work  in 
metals  of  all  descriptions  and  for  all  sorts  of 
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purposes,  elaborate  turnery  in  wood  and 
ivory,  and  cutting  on  glass  and  stone,  of 
striking  blows  so  hard  that  they  made  the 
walls  of  the  crazy  building  shake  and  vibrate, 
while  at  the  same  moment  manipulating 
fragile  material  more  gently  than  with  a 
child's  fingers,  and  more  accurately  than  if 
done  by  a  skilled  mathematician.  The  great 
engine  might  reflect  that  while  he  was  making 
the  fortunes  of  some  for  whom  he  worked,  he 
was  daily  bringing  others  nearer  to  bankruptcy 
and  ruin ;  that  while  he  was  making  fittings 
for  babies'  cradles,  he  was  also  polishing  plates 
for  dead  men's  coffins  ;  that  each  turn  of  his 
large  wheel  assisted  in  the  production  alike 
of  guns  with  which  men  might  kill  each  other, 
and  of  instruments  with  which  surgeons  might 
endeavour  to  save  wounded  men's  lives  ;  that 
he  was  putting  bread  into  the  mouths  of  many 
whom  he  would  outlive,  and  that  the  time 
would  some  day  come  when  he  himself  would- 
be  worn  out,  sold  for  old  iron,  and  worked  up 
into  something  else,  perhaps  by  the  aid  of 
another  engine,  who  would  succeed  him ! 

Among  those  who  rented  shopping  at  Trip- 
tree's  Mill  was  the  firm  of   Northover  and 
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Weskut,  whose  offices  were  close  at  hand,  and 
hence  it  was  that  Godfrey  Northover,  on  the 
morning  after  his  arrival  at  Blackhampton, 
found  himself  standing  at  the  rickety  old 
gateway,  inquiring  for  his  brother,  whom  he 
had  already  sought  and  failed  to  find  at  his 
counting-house.  Godfrey  was  accompanied 
by  Hammond  Eockcliffe,  who  had  promised  to 
see  as  much  of  his  friend  as  he  could,  as  also 
to  be  his  pioneer  through  the  intricate  streets 
of  the  manufacturing  town. 

"  No,"  said  the  man  whom  they  addressed, 
a  man  in  white  trousers,  jacket,  and  cap,  be- 
smeared all  over  with  patches  of  oily  black — 
"  neither  Mr.  Northover  nor  Mr.  Weskut  have 
been  across  yet,  but  would  most  likely  be 
there  soon." 

The  two  turned  away,  and  appeared  to 
hesitate  as  to  whether  they  would  wait  or 
call  again,  perceiving  which,  the  man,  who 
was  the  engineer  of  the  place,  and  who,  in  re- 
turn for  a  little  cheap  civility,  evidently  saw  a 
soothing  prospect  of  beer,  said — 

"  Ours  ain't  one  of  the  show  places  of  the 
town,  but  if  you  two  gentlemen  are  going  to 
wait  for  Mr.  Northover,  and  don't  know  what 
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to  do,  and  would  like  to  look  round,  I'll  go 
along  with  you." 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  said  North- 
over,  speaking  more  to  Hammond  than  to  the 
engineer.  "  I  have  much  curiosity  concerning 
these  head  springs  of  commerce." 

"  Then  let  us  go,"  said  Hammond. 

The  first  place  to  which  their  guide  con- 
ducted them  was  the  one  which  of  all  others 
on  the  ground  was  kept  in  good  order  and 
repair.  This  was  the  engine  house,  and  the 
huge  machine  was  working  steadily  and 
smoothly,  with  its  well  oiled,  exquisitely  fitting 
parts,  a  very  model  of  cleanliness  and  industry. 

"  This  is  your  charge,  I  suppose  ?"  asked 
Hammond. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  engineer,  regarding  it  almost 
with  affection.  "  I've  looked  after  her  a  good 
many  years  now  and  we  hardly  ever  fall  out. 
You'd  be  astonished  what  a  companion  she 
seems  to  me,  and  I  sometimes  gets  into  a  way 
of  thinking  that  she's  regularly  fond  of  me 
too,  and  wouldn't  take  her  oil  as  kindly  from 
a  stranger." 

"  Take  care  she  isn't  the  death  of  you,' 
cried  Hammond.     "  Is  that  safe  V 
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The  man  seeing  something  which  he  thought 
required  attention,  had  stepped  on  to  the 
boiler,  and  was  walking  about  among  the 
wheels,  and  driving  rods  of  the  engine  in  an 
apparently  reckless  manner. 

"  Oh,  it's  safe  enough  for  me,"  he  said,  with 
a  half  laugh.  "  She  won't  hurt  me;  but  I 
don't  advise  you  gentlemen  to  come  too  close ." 

He  spoke  as  though  he  thought  (and  ap- 
parently long  and  lonely  intercourse  with  it 
had  inspired  him  with  this  belief)  that  the 
engine  was  a  living  animal — say  a  wild  beast, 
of  which  he  was  the  keeper,  and  that  any 
freedom  from  danger  which  he  possessed  in 
coming  into  close  contact  with  it  was  due  to 
their  attachment  to  each  other,  rather  than  to 
his  skilful  knowledge  of  its  various  parts.  Of 
what  its  conduct  to  a  stranger  might  be  he 
did  not  care  to  pledge  himself. 

They  then  proceeded  to  go  the  round  of  the 
mill.  In  the  first  shop  which  they  entered 
the  grinding  and  cutting  of  glass  was  being 
carried  on.  Men  only  were  working  here, 
grimy,  uncouth  fellows  leading  a  half-amphi- 
bious life  as  they  sat  hour  after  hour  at  the 
revolving   grindstones   dripping  with   water, 
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and  getting  themselves  and  their  clothes 
saturated  with  a  decoction  of  grit  and  water, 
terribly  suggestive  of  agues  and  rheumatism. 
In  the  next  shop  metal  was  being  polished, 
and  here  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys, 
worked  together  cheek  by  jowl,  so  closely 
packed  that  it  was  difficult  to  turn  round, 
looking  sickly  and  faint,  as  well  they  might, 
inhaling  and  re-inhaling  as  they  did  the 
limited  atmosphere,  already  tainted  with  the 
materials  used  in  their  work. 

"Thesepeople  seem  inconveniently  crowded," 
said  Northover,  pitying  their  condition. 

"  These  people  has  to  pay  a  precious  high 
rent  for  their  room,''  said  a  man,  apparently 
the  head  of  the  place,  "  and  has  to  make  the 
most  they  can  of  it." 

"And  these  people  is  much  more  incon- 
veniently crowded  now  than  they  was  ten 
minutes  ago,"  said  a  bold-looking  woman  with 
a  shrill  voice,  dressed  in  the  very  last  stage  of 
shabbiness,  but  displaying  large  imitation  ear- 
rings and  brooch. 

At  this  there  was  a  laugh — which,  how- 
ever, was  checked  by  the  man  who  had  first 
spoken,  and  who  told  the  girl  to  "  keep  her 
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tongue  between  her  teeth  till  she  was  sure  she 
wasn't  at  speaking  to  "  spectres." 

"  Spectres  I"  said  Northover,  when  acting 
on  the  hint  thus  given,  they  had  placed  the 
door  between  themselves  and  the  unfriendly 
polishers.  "  What  do  they  mean  ?  Are  they 
superstitious  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,"  said  the  engineer  with  a 
laugh.  "  They  mean  the  inspectors.  There's 
talk  of  a  factory  act  and  a  commission,  and 
that  coming  down  here.  They'll  find  their 
work  cut  out  if  they  come  ferreting  among 
us.  Now  hold  your  breath  in  this  shop,  gen- 
tlemen, or  you'll  be  stifled." 

This  shop  was  one  occupied  by  a  certain 
class  of  wood-turners,  and  the  workers,  the 
machinery,  and  fittings,  were  covered  with  the 
£ne,  light-coloured  dust  and  shavings  which 
•came  from  the  woodwork  upon  which  they 
were  engaged,  while  the  innumerable  particles 
which  floated  about  the  room  made  breathing 
next  to  an  impossibility  and  the  place  almost 
insupportable. 

"  Good  heavens !"  exclaimed  Hammond, 
"  what  a  place  to  work  in  1  No  one  could 
live  long  breathing  in  such  stuff  as  this." 
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"  No,"  said  the  engineer  ;  "  it's  an  injurious 
sort  of  trade,  and  they  mostly  go  off  early. 
You'll  notice  there  ain't  many  aged  people 
amongst  'em." 

They  were  indeed  mere  boys  and  girls, — 
again  terribly  overcrowded  and  huddled  to- 
gether. The  former  wore  paper  caps,  and, 
dust-covered  as  they  were,  looked  like  genuine 
millers  ;  while  the  latter  had  hair  and  faces  as 
well  powdered  as  any  old-fashioned  court  belle 
or  modern  fashionable  lady.  All  looked  sickly 
and  weary,  yet  all  were  working  with  consum- 
mate skill,  and  were  producing  the  most 
elegant  designs. 

"  This  is  high  art  in  its  way,"  said  North- 
over. 

"Ah,  and  takes  an  amount  of  time  to 
learn,"  said  the  engineer.  "A  good  worker 
gets  good  pay  because  they're  so  scarce. 
Directly  they  reaches  perfection  they  mostly 
drops  off." 

"And  no  wonder,"  said  Hammond;  "the 
way  in  which  such  an  atmosphere  acts  on  the 
lungs  can  only  sooner  or  later  mean  death." 

"I  notice,"  said  Northover,  "that  these 
girls,  young  as  they  are,  almost  all  wear  wed- 
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ding  rings.  I  suppose  they  are  all  improvident. 
In  my  opinion,  until  the  wife  can  afford  to  live 
at  home  people  ought  not  to  marry." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  engineer  somewhat  sarcasti- 
cally, "  every  one  as  comes  here  is  on  about 
that,  and  the  imprudence  of  these  young 
folks  marrying.  But  I  say  it's  a  credit  to  the 
place  and  to  the  people  that  you  see  so  many 
wedding-rings  about.  You  see  how  they  work 
together — men  and  women,  boys  and  girls — 
and  so  they  live  together  when  they're  at 
home.  Whatever  do  you  gentlemen  expect  ? 
I'm  glad  for  my  part  whenever  I  see  a  fresh 
wedding-ring,  and  say  it's  a  honour  to  her  as 
wears  it  and  to  him  as  puts  it  on  her  finger. 
It  shows  as  they  mean  right  if  they  don't 
always  do  it." 

The  next  shop  was  in  decided  contrast  to 
the  last — everything  here,  with  the  exception 
of  the  whites  of  the  eyes  of  the  workers,  being 
as  black  as  soot. 

"  What  do  thev  do  here  V  asked  Hammond. 

ml 

"  Polishing  gun-barrels,"  said  their  guide  ; 
"  and  nasty,  greasy,  dirty  work  it  is." 
"  Do  they  ever  wash  themselves  ?" 
"  Well,  I  doubt  if  they  does  all  over.    When 
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a  actor  makes  up  for  Otheller  he  blacks  his 
face  and  'ands.  When  one  of  these  chaps 
goes  out  of  a  Sunday  he  washes  his  face  and 
'ands  as  white  as  natur  will  permit.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I'll  show  you  a  curiosity." 

The  "  curiosity  "  was  apparently  to  be  found 
at  the  end  of  a  narrow  passage,  for  it  was 
down  such  and  into  a  very  small,  very  dark, 
very  hot,  reeking,  room,  in  which  only  a  soli- 
tary man  worked,  that  they  were  led.  He 
was  the  "  curiosity." 

This  specimen  was  in  reality  barely  forty 
years  of  age,  but  he  had  all  the  appearance  of 
a  very  old  man  ;  he  was  almost  hump-backed, 
his  coarse  matted  hair  was  grizzled  as  if  by 
age,  his  face  was  one  mass  of  lines  and 
furrows,  his  eyes  were  sunken,  and  yellow 
where  they  should  have  been  white,  his  arms 
were  long  and  lean,  while  his  hands  and 
fingers,  though  swift  and  active  at  their  work, 
were  little  better  than  skin  and  bone.  Added 
to  this  he  was  soiled  from  head  to  foot  with 
the  stains  of  the  material  with  which  he 
worked,  and  the  clothes  which  he  wore  were 
little  better  than  rags.  The  shop  was  so 
small,  that   though  he  worked  in  it   alone, 
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there  was  hardly  room  for  him,  and  it  was 
but  half  lighted  by  one  narrow  slit  which  was 
certainly  only  a  sort  of  an  apology  for  a 
window.  The  only  bright  thing  in  the  place 
was  the  shaggy  face  of  a  sharp  little  skye- 
terrier  which  sat  under  the  work  bench,  and, 
with  glowing  eyes,  growled  at  the  visitors. 
But  the  most  noticeable  thing  was  the  dread- 
ful odour  of  the  place.  This  was  something 
horrible,  and  caused  our  two  friends  to  fall 
back  and  almost  to  shudder. 

The  engineer  seemed  to  have  expected 
this,  and  to  be  pleased,  for  he  laughed 
heartily. 

"  Good  heavens  I"  said  Northover,  "  is  it 
possible  that  a  man  can  work  in  such  a  place 
as  this.  You  are  a  doctor,  Rockcliffe,  and 
ought  to  know  :  can  a  man  live  long  in  such 
an  atmosphere  ?" 

"  It  is  almost  incredible,"  said  Hammond. 
"  What  does  he  work  at  ?  The  smell  is  enough 
to  kill  a  dog  !" 

"  He  does  a  peculiar  sort  of  polishing/'  said 
the  engineer — "  long  augers,  and  tools  of  that 
class.  The  stench  is  awful,  ain't  it  ?  If  you 
two  gentlemen  can  stand  it  for  five  minutes, 
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I'll  draw  Him  out. — Well,  Shrubsole,  old  man, 
getting  on  all  right,  eh  ?" 

The  man  did  not  leave  off  work  as  he 
said — 

"  Oh,  yes — right  enough." 

"  I  don't  think  we  can  stand  it  much 
longer,  though,"  said  the  engineer.  "  You'll 
get  notice  to  quit  on  Saturday,  I'm  think- 
ing." 

"  Good  God  I"  said  Shrubsole,  now  standing 
still,  and  with  an  impatient  movement  of  his 
emaciated  hands.  "  What  is  a  man  to  do  ? 
I've  been  hunted,  gentlemen,  out  of  almost 
every  mill  in  the  town,  all  because  of  the 
smell  of  the  stuff  I  work  with.  But  the  work 
has  to  be  done,  and  nobody  can  find  any 
other  way  of  doing  it,  and  I  must  live,  and 
it's  the  only  sort  of  work  I'm  used  to.  It's 
enough  to  drive  a  man  stark  raving  mad  to 
be  driven  about  as  I  am.  No  peace  at  my 
work,  and  given  the  cold  shoulder  to  by  every 
one  outside  the  place." 

"  Well,  you  know  you  ain't  a  very  agree- 
able companion,  Shrubsole,"  said  the  engineer 
waggishly.  "  Not  quite  the  lady's  man,  are 
you  ?     You  take  too  much  of  the  shop  home 
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with  you.     It's  a  ]ucky  thing  you  ain't  a  sen- 
sitive man  yourself,  Shrubsole." 

"  Sensitive  !"  returned  Shrubsole.  "  A  man 
had  need  to  be  made  of  cast-iron  to  stand 
what  I  have  to  stand.  So  they're  going  to 
turn  me  off  on  Saturday,  are  they  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  Shrubsole.  You  be 
ready  with  your  rent,  and  perhaps  I  can  say 
a  good  word  for  you." 

The  engineer  closed  the  door,  and  the  poor 
polisher  with  a  sigh  resumed  his  solitary 
work. 

"  It's  true  what  he  says,"  he  remarked. 
"  He's  been  turned  out  of  almost  every  mill 
in  the  town,  for  no  man  can  abide  the  smell 
of  that  stuff,  and  no  woman  either,  for  it's  the 
joke  of  the  place  that,  bad  as  most  girls  wants 
to  get  married,  not  one  was  ever  found  who 
would  keep  company  with  Shrubsole.  That 
stuff  sticks  to  his  clothes,  and  to  his  skin,  and 
to  his  hair,  till  he's  unbearable,  and  they'll 
hardly  serve  him  in  a  public-house." 

"  Where  does  he  live  ?"  asked  Northover. 
"I  conclude  from  what  you  say  he  has  no 
wife.     Has  he  no  relations  ?" 

"  Only  one  that  I  know  to,  and  that's  his 
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father — a  old  chap,  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years  of  age,  who  comes  all  days,  all  weathers, 
to  bring  his  son's  dinner.      He  worked  at  the 
same  thing  before  him,  and  has  the  secret  of 
the    polish,    which   is    valuable    in    its    way. 
Those  two  and  the  dog — you  saw  the  dog — 
live  together,  and  nobody  goes  anigh  them." 
"  Is  the  work  well  paid  ?" 
"Well,  no,   I   should  say  not.     I  daresay 
they  manage  to  pick  up  a  living  at  it,  but  the 
dog  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  looks  as 
though  he  ever  had  a  decent  meal.     He  comes 
to  work  as  regular  as  Shrubsole  himself,  the 
dog  does." 

"  And  will  they  turn  him  away  on  Satur- 
day  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  engineer,  grinning ;  "  he's 
safe  enough  here.  You  see  the  shop's  small, 
and  stands  by  itself,  and  was  empty  for  a  long 
time  before  he  come  and  took  it.  The  people 
made  complaints,  but  the  governor  ain't  one 
to  listen  to  them  or  to  stand  any  nonsense  ; 
but  he's  let  to  think  he  is  on  sufferance  because 
he  pays  double  rent  on  account  of  being  a 
nuisance." 

The  next  shop  was  on  a  more   elaborate 
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scale,  and  more  full  of  interest  than  any 
which  they  had  yet  seen.  Here  saws  and 
ingeniously  contrived  planes  and  chisels  were 
worked  by  steam  power,  and  produced  with 
marvellous  precision  and  beauty  of  finish,, 
elaborate  patterns  and  moulding  upon  wood- 
work. It  was  terrible  to  look  upon  these  sharp 
instruments,  whirring  and  working  at  express 
speed,  and  to  think  of  the  cruel  injuries  which 
they  would  inflict  upon  any  unfortunate  work- 
man who  might  be  unwary  enough  to  come 
into  too  close  contact  with  them. 

"  Do  you  never  have  accidents  here  ?"  asked 
Hammond,  pointing  as  he  spoke  to  a  circular 
saw  which  was  revolving,  Heaven  knows  how 
many  times  in  the  minute,  and  cutting  with 
exquisite  accuracy  a  tough  block  of  oak  into 
planks  almost  as  thin  as  wafers. 

"  Accidents,"  said  the  engineer,  "  I  believe 
you ;"  and  then  in  a  lower  voice  he  added,  "  If 
you  two  gentlemen  look  at  the  men  in  this 
shop  you'll  find  that  not  one  among  'em  has 
got  a  complete  set  of  fingers." 

This  was  horribly  true.  The  workmen 
numbered  about  a  dozen,  and  the  hands  of 
each  of  them  bore  traces  of  either  old  or  recent 
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maiming.  Several  were  without  thumbs* 
almost  all  lacked  two  or  three  fingers,  and 
some  poor  fellows  had  had  half  their  hands 
completely  sliced  away.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing their  bitter  experiences,  all  were  working 
diligently,  dexterously,  fearlessly,  and  well. 

"Good  God  I"  said  Hammond,  "  those  who 
rail  against  the  working  man  and  his  extor- 
tionate demands  would  do  well  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Triptree's  Mill  and  see  a  little  of  the  dan- 
gers and  disagreeables  which  they  have  day 
by  day  to  endure  !" 

"  Lord  bless  you,  sir,"  said  the  engineer, 
"  Triptree's  Mill's  rather  a  pattern- card  than 
a  average  sample.  There  isn't  much  to  com- 
plain of  here.  I  could  show  you  many  worse 
places  than  Triptree's  Mill.  It's  only  because 
you're  not  used  to  it.  Now  you've  come  to 
the  door  of  Northover  and  Weskut's  place, 
and  as  you  know  the  firm,  perhaps  you'd 
better  step  in  and  I'll  get  back  to  my  work." 

And  being  duly  compensated  for  his  atten- 
tion, their  guide  now  left  them,  and  Godfrey 
Northover  once  more  made  inquiries  for  his 
brother. 

It  was  a  relief,  after  the  noisy,  unwhole- 
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some  and  overcrowded  rooms  which  they  had 
been  in,  to  come  into  the  clean,  well-ordered 
workshops  of  Northover  and  Weskut.  Their 
trade  was,  of  course,  a  totally  different  one  to 
any  of  the  others  which  were  carried  on  in 
Triptree's  Mill,  and  if  only  on  account  of  the 
costly  nature  of  the  materials  used,  order  and 
cleanliness  were  absolutely  necessary.  The 
room  was  an  airy  one,  well  lighted,  and  so 
well  kept,  that  you  might,  to  use  a  figure  of 
speech,  "have  dined  off  the  floor."  There 
were  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  workers  in 
the  room,  about  half  of  them  were  women  and 
half  men,  and  all  wore  clean  white  aprons, 
and  laboured  silently  and  as  though  they 
were  interested  in  what  they  did.  The 
machines  here  were  all  diminutive,  but  in 
themselves  works  of  art,  and  the  work  itself 
was  so  fine  and  intricate  that  the  workers 
could  hardly  be  styled  otherwise  than  as 
artists. 

As  they  entered,  a  young  man,  apparently 
about  eight  and  twenty  years  of  age,  with 
small,  sharp  black  eyes,  an  enormous  quantity 
of  lank  black  hair  on  his  head,  which  would 
have  looked  untidy  except  that  it  was  well 
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under  the  subjection  of  pomatum,  and  a 
scanty  crop  of  struggling  black  hair  in  the 
places  where  whiskers,  beard  and  moustache 
should  have  been,  rose  and  accosted  them. 
He  was  below  the  average  height,  exceedingly 
cleanly  in  his  dress,  and  had  about  him  a 
certain  air  of  smartness,  but  the  tone  in  which 
he  spoke  was  somewhat  aggressive. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  he  asked.  "  If  you 
are  inquiring  after  orders,  you  must  go  to  the 
offices  over  the  way,  not  here." 

"I  am  inquiring  for  Mr.  Northover." 

"  Then  you  must  inquire  for  him  there. 
No  one  had  any  right  to  bring  you  here." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  meant  no  offence.  I  am 
his  brother,  and  he  requested  me  to  come 
here  this  morning." 

"  Oh,  of  course  that  alters  the  question. 
You  will  understand  why  we  have  to  refer  all 
comers  to  the  offices.  It  is  exceedingly 
awkward  having  a  divided  place  such  as 
ours." 

"  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  here.  Is 
all  the  work  manufactured  here  ?" 

"  Oh  dear  no,  not  all ;  only  such  as  necessi- 
tates steam-power,  and  that  in  our  trade  is 
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not  much.     We  make  gold  chains  here  princi- 
pally." 

"  I  wish  that  all  the  work  of  this  large 
mill,"  said  Northover,  "  was  carried  on  in 
bright  airy  rooms  such  as  this  one,  and  that 
in  all  the  shops  the  same  attention  was  paid 
to  cleanliness  as  appears  to  be  the  case  here. 
I  have  just  had  the — the  privilege,  I  suppose 
I  must  call  it,  of  walking  through  the  place, 
and  I  must  confess  that  some  of  the  things 
which  I  have  seen  have  shocked  me." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  returned  the  other,  "it  is  clear 
that  you  are  a  stranger  in  these  parts.  If  you 
saw  these  people  at  their  play,  you  would 
hardly  be  shocked  at  seeing  them  at  their 
work.  At  the  former,  they  are  at  least  out 
of  the  way  of  doing  harm  to  themselves  and 
to  others,  but  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  way 
in  which  they  squander  their  money  and  con- 
duct themselves  outside  this  place  is  a  dis- 
grace and  a  scandal.  Do  what  you  will,  you 
can  make  no  impression  on  them.  I  myself 
work  hard  in  trying  to  effect  some  sort  of 
reform,  but  it  is  thankless  work." 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  said  Northover, 
"  that  the  best  way  to   commence  a  reform 
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would  be  to  improve  the  surroundings  of  the 
places  in  which  they  are  engaged  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  Until  that  is  done,  I  should 
say  it  would  be  very  hard  work  indeed  to 
effect  any  sort  of  reform  in  their  home 
lives." 

The  young  man  regarded  him  with  a  look 
in  which  contempt  and  pity  were  blended 
with  satisfaction. 

"  Ah,  you  are  like  all  the  rest,  sir,"  he  said  ; 
"you  would  ruin  them  with  compassion, 
and  instead  of  trying  to  force  a  man  into 
being  and  doing  better,  you  would  pat  him  on 
the  back  and  say,  '  My  dear  fellow,  it's  a 
wonder  you  are  as  good  as  you  are.'  Such  as 
you  are  the  enemies  of  reform,  and  encourage 
men  in  dissolute  habits." 

"  You  seem  to  hasre  studied  the  question. 
What  do  you  consider  would  be  the  first  step 
to  reform  men  and  women  such  as  I  have  seen 
working  here  to-day  ?" 

"  To  make  them  temperate,  sir.  To  force 
them  to  become  Good  Templars  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  That  is  what  I  would  have 
done." 

"  But  don't  you  think  that  would  be  rather 
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an  intemperate  thing  on  your  part  ?"  asked 
Northover,  smiling. 

A  short  time  ago,  and  if  he  had  been  asked 
the  question,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  ad- 
vocated this  course,  but  not  only  had  some  of 
his  rigorous  notions  recently  sustained  a 
violent  shock,  but  his  heart  was  so  much 
moved  by  pity  for  the  poor  toilers  whom  he 
had  just  seen,  that  for  the  first  time  in  life  he 
began  to  understand  how  it  was  that  people 
could  sometimes  become  a  little  reckless. 

"  You'll  live  to  see  it  done,  sir,"  said  the 
other,  with  an  air  of  assurance,  "  and  may  be 
you'll  see  my  name  mixed  up  with  it." 

"  Then  if  you  will  tell  it  me  now  I  shall  re- 
member it." 

"  Groutage — Albert  Groutage  is  my  name, 
sir.     It's  not  unknown  down  here." 

Hammond  JtocklifFe  had  not  had  the 
benefit  of  hearing  on  this  occasion  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Groutage's  views,  for  he  had  been 
engaged  in  a  conversation  of  his  own. 

To  his  intense  surprise  on  entering  the 
room,  the  first  thing  upon  which  his  eyes  had 
lighted    was    the    charming    little   figure    of 
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Minnie   Tryan,   with   whom  he  had  only  the 
previous  evening  made  acquaintance. 

Minnie  was  so  intent  upon  her  work  that 
she  had  not  noticed  the  arrival  of  the  visitors, 
and  she  was  still  bending  over  it  as  Hammond 
approached  her.  It  cannot  be  said  that  she 
made  anything  but  a  pretty  picture  although 
her  dress  was  of  the  simplest,  and  her  sur- 
roundings were  coarse  and  commonplace.  She 
wore  a  rough  brown  stuff  dress — but  one 
which  we  may  be  sure  fitted  her  to  perfection 
— and  over  it  a  large  snowy  white  apron  which 
descended  almost  to  her  feet,  and  was  pinned 
high  over  her  bosom.  She  was  seated  on  a 
common  wooden  stool,  and  her  quick  little 
fingers  were  working  deftly  among  the  intri- 
cacies of  a  little  fast  revolving  piece  of 
machinery  which,  with  lightning-like  rapi- 
dity, was  performing  wonders  with  certain 
little  golden  links  destined  to  be  worked  into 
chains.  These  shone  brilliantly  in  a  gleam 
of  sunlight  which  came  streaming  in  through 
the  lattice  casement  opposite  which  she 
worked,  and  which,  after  toying  with  the 
burnished  gold,  lit   up    also    her   nut-brown 
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tresses,  and  made  them  shine  as  if  they  had 
been  burnished  also. 

"Miss  Tryan!"  said  Hammond.  "How 
odd  that  we  should  meet  again  so  soon  V 

Minnie  before  all  things  prided  herself  on 
never  feeling  in  the  least  ashamed  of  the 
employment  which  she  had  of  her  own  free- 
will selected,  and  indeed  would  sometimes 
even  go  a  little  out  of  her  way  to  speak  of 
and  to  extol  it.  But  it  must  be  recorded 
against  her  and  her  principles,  and  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  backward  step  on  her  part, 
that  when  she  looked  up  and  saw  who  it  was 
that  accosted  her,  she  blushed  as  red  as  her 
sister  Kate  would  have  done  had  she  known 
of  the  frightful  discovery  which  Gerald's 
aristocratic  friend  had  just  made. 

"  Your  work,  Miss  Tryan,"  continued  Ham- 
mond, noticing  her  confusion  and  anxious  to 
pass  it  over,  "  seems  as  pretty  and  as  clever 
as  it  is  interesting." 

"Yes,"  said  Minnie,  somewhat  re-assured, 
"it  is  interesting — I  cannot  say  much  for  its 
cleverness,  and  I  do  not  much  mind  about  its 
prettiness,  but  interesting  it  certainly  is." 

"And  pretty,   too,"  said  Hammond.     "It 
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strikes  me  as  about  the  daintiest  fancy 
work  on  which  I  have  for  some  time  seen  a 
lady  engaged." 

"You  must  not  call  it  fancy  work," 
said  Minnie,  as  she  blushed  again,  thinking 
whether  she  ought  not  to  add,  "  and  you 
must  not  call  me  a  lady."  "  I  am  regularly 
paid  for  it." 

"And  it  is  fancy  work,"  said  Hammond, 
pleasantly.  "  Perhaps  before  long  it  may 
become  the  fashion,  and  every  lady,  instead  of 
sitting  as  of  old  at  a  tambour-frame  will  have 
her  own  little  steam-engine.  I  notice  ladies 
are  getting  very  practical  in  their  tastes. 
Leather  has  been  popular  with  them  for  some 
time ;  wood-carving  is  having  its  day ;  car- 
pentering must  follow  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  why  should  not  jewel  making  come  in 
for  its  turn  1" 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Minnie,  laughing,  "  or 
it  may  be  bad  for  professional  jewellers  like 
myself;  though  on  the  other  hand  it  might 
have  the  effect  of  reconciling  my  mother  and 
sister  to  my  occupation." 

"  They  dislike  it,  then  ?"  said  Hammond, 
involuntarily,  and  following  the  current  of  his 
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own  thoughts,  but  adding  in  the  same  breath 
— "  Pardon  me,  Miss  Tryan,  I  did  not  think 
what  I  was  saying.  I  had  no  right  to  ask 
such  a  question." 

"And  I  must  go  on  with  my  work/'  said 
Minnie,  "  I  see  Mr.  Groutage  looking  at  me 
as  though  he  thought  I  had  already  been 
talking  quite  long  enough." 

"  Mr.  Groutage  is  he,  the — the — the  indi- 
vidual who " 

"  Who  is  talking  to  your  friend  ?  Yes.  He 
is  the  manager  here,  and  consequently  my 
master." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  he  would  inter- 
fere— that  he  would  dare  to  interfere  with 
your  talking  to  me  V 

"If  he  thought  I  was  wasting  my  time  he 
would  only  be  doing  his  duty,  because  I  am 
paid  for  it." 

Hammond  accepting  the  hint  was  silent, 
but  suddenly  discovered  that  he  had  taken  a 
violent  dislike  to  Mr.  Groutage,  and  felt  an 
irresistible  longing  to  kick  him  ;  but  this 
being  out  of  the  question,  he  stared  at  him  in 
the  most  supercilious  manner.  Mr.  Groutage 
on  his  part  returning  the  looks  of  scorn  with 
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good  interest,  and  seeming  to  resent  them  as 
strongly  as  he  had  done  Hammond's  friendly 
conversation  with  Minnie  Tryan,  which  if  it 
were  solely  due  to  anxiety  on  his  part  that 
not  one  moment  of  his  employer's  time  should 
be  wasted  spoke  volumes  for  his  value  as  a 
servant. 

At  this  juncture  Anthony  Northover  ar- 
rived, and  in  his  usually  noisy,  bustling 
manner  welcomed  his  brother  and  Hammond. 
Anthony  seemed  to  be  enjoying  to  the  full 
his  present  prosperity,  and  looked  the  j oiliest 
of  the  jolly.  His  bearing  towards  Godfrey 
was  very  different  to  what  it  had  been  in  the 
old  days,  when  he  generally  had  had  pretty 
good  reason  for  being  somewhat  shamefaced 
in  his  society,  and  for  the  first  time  they 
seemed  to  meet  on  terms  of  brotherly  fami- 
liarity. 

In  the  evening  Godfrey  was  to  return  to 
London,  and  Hammond,  feeling  that  the 
brothers  would  probably  wish  to  have  a  short 
time  together  alone,  now  bade  him  farewell 
and  turned  his  back  on  Triptree's  Mill. 

At  the  gateway  he  was  again  accosted  by 
the  loquacious  engineer. 
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"  It's  near  one  o'clock,  sir,"  he  said,  "  the 
dinner-time  of  the  work  folks  here.  If  you 
keep  your  eyes  open  as  you  go  down  the 
street,  you'll  most  likely  see  Shrubsole's 
father,  him  as  I  told  you  about  this  morning, 
bringing  his  son's  dinner  to  him.  He's 
almost   as    great    a    curiosity    as    the    other 
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And  sure  enough  so  soon  as  he  was  outside 
the  mill  Hammond  descried  a  little  old  man, 
so  worn  and  feeble  that  he  seemed  to  move 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  crawling  along 
under  the  cover  of  the  wall,  and  carrying  what 
was  evidently  a  basin  tied  up  in  an  old  faded 
red  handkerchief.  When  he  came  to  the 
gateway  he  stopped  and  leaned  against  the 
wall,  and  there  waited  until  the  clock  struck, 
the  bell  rang,  and  the  "  hands"  of  Triptree  s 
Mill  poured  into  the  street.  Then  he  became 
the  butt  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  in  turn 
sneered  and  jeered  at  him  as  they  passed  ; 
probably  he  was  used  to  this,  for  it  seemed  to 
affect  him  very  little  either  one  way  or  the 
other ;  indeed,  to  all  appearances  he  was  too 
deaf  and  too  blind  to  know  what  was  going  on 
around  him,  and  concentrated  all  his  strength 
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and  energy  upon  holding  his  precious  bundle. 
Presently  the  street  again  became  quiet  and 
lonely,  and  then  Hammond,  looking  back, 
saw  the  solitary  and  shunned  Shrubsole  with 
his  dog  emerge  from  the  gateway,  and  sitting 
down  against  the  wall,  fall  to  on  his  hard- 
earned  meal. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  KOD   AND   A   CHILD. 

A  short  time  after  that  day  on  which  Ham- 
mond Roekcliffe  and  Godfrey  Northover  had 
made  acquaintance  with  Triptree's  mill,  Gerald 
Triptree  sought  audience  with  his  father. 

The  scene  was  once  more  The  Shrubs,  and 
the  time  Sunday  morning,  for  Gerald  knew 
that  that  was  a  time  when  he  could  best  have 
a  little  private  conversation,  which  was  what 
he  wanted. 

It  was  an  unpleasant  day,  close  and  hot, 
with  a  drizzling  rain  falling  monotonously  and 
steadily.  Mr.  Triptree  had  made  his  usual 
round  of  his  stables,  and  in  default  of  some- 
thing better  to  do,  was  standing  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  at  his  dining-room  window 
watching  the  soft  rain,  and  wishing  that  it 
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was  dinner-time,  when  Gerald  entered  the 
room. 

"  Well,  Gerald,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Triptree, 
"you're  late  and  you're  early.  We  expected 
you  would  have  come  last  night.  Did  you 
walk  from  Blackhampton  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  most  of  the  way." 

"  Then  you  must  be  wet." 

"  I  was,  but  I  have  had  a  change  since  I 
have  been  in.  The  wet  certainly  made  my 
walk  ud  pleasant,  but  I  was  not  sorry  for  it, 
because  I  felt  sure  that  it  would  keep  you  at 
home,  and  that  you  would  be  alone." 

"  Oh,  then  you  have  something  to  ask  me, 
eh?" 

"  I  cannot  quite  say  that.  I  have  some- 
thing to  lay  before  you.  If  you  fall  in  with 
my  wishes,  God  knows  I  shall  be  very  glad 
and  very  grateful ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
anything." 

"  Because  you  know  you  would  not  get 
anything  V  asked  Mr.  Triptree,  and  then  he 
added,  not  unkindly,  as  he  came  up  to  his  son 
and  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  "  My  boy, 
I  see  you  are  going  to  harp  on  the  old  string. 
Don't  do  it.     You'll  get  no  good  by  it.     I 

vol.  ii.  20 
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wonder   you  don't   know  by  this  time  that 
what  I  say  I  stick  to." 

"  But,"  said  Gerald  firmly,  "  I  am  not  going 
to  harp  on  the  old  string.  You  have  long  ago 
made  me  believe  that  that  is  worn  out,  and  I 
must  commence  on  a  new  one.  The  time  has 
come  when  I  should  tell  you  what  I  propose 
to  do  if  you  really  cannot  alter  your  mind." 

"  Alter  my  mind  ?  You  mean  of  course 
about " 

"  About  Kate  ;  yes.  Before  anything  in 
this  world  I  wish  that  you  would  consent  to 
my  union  with  her ;  but  failing  that,  I  mean 
to  marry  her  without  your  consent,  and  if  that 
is  to  be  my  course,  it  is  time  both  for  her 
sake  and  my  own  that  I  prepared  myself  for 
it." 

"  You  dare  not  marry  without  my  consent." 

"  Having  pledged  myself  I  must  do  so, 
unless  you  will  alter  your  mind." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Trip  tree  in  high 
wrath,  and  pacing  the  room,  "  this  is  pleasant. 
To  have  your  own  son  stand  calmly  before 
you  and  tell  you  he  doesn't  value  you  or  your 
opinion  at  twopence!  Upon  my  word,  Gerald, 
I  think  you  no  more  know  what  you  are  say- 
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ing  than  what  you  are  doing  !  If  I  had  dared 
to  speak  like  this  to  my  father " 

"  Oh,"  said  Gerald,  impatiently,  "  that  is 
the  common  cry  of  all  fathers — on  the  stage — 
in  books — and  in  real  life.  '  If  I  had  dared 
to  say  that  to  my  father !'  Why,  sir,  I  dare- 
say that  your  father  used  the  very  same 
words  to  you  more  than  once." 

"  And  some  day,"  said  Mr.  Triptree,  smiling 
in  spite  of  himself,  "you'll  use  the  very  same 
words  to  a  son  of  your  own.  And  then, 
Gerald,  my  boy,  you'll  perhaps  understand 
the  amount  of  respect  which  is  a  father's  due, 
and  how  painful  it  is  for  a  parent  to  have  to 
refuse  anything  to  a  son." 

"  There  again,"  said  Gerald,  "  we  have 
another  common  cry  in  which  I  have  no  belief. 
I  grant  you  that  it  is  sometimes  a  father's  duty 
to  deny  his  children — when  they  ask  for  un- 
reasonable things  for  instance — but  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  the  '  cruel  only  to  be 
kind'  parents,  are  cruel  because  nature  has 
made  them  tyrants,  and  that  the  father  who 
uses  the  rod  to  his  son  rather  likes  the  job." 

"  Very  pretty,  very  pretty  indeed,  Gerald," 
said  Mr.  Triptree,  "  and  if  you  go  on  a  little 

20—2 
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longer,  I  daresay  I  shall  learn  from  you  my 
duties  as  a  father." 

"  No,  no,  sir,"  said  Gerald,  smiling.  "  I 
don't  want,  nor  do  I  profess,  to  teach  you  ;  I 
am  only  giving  you  my  views." 

"  Which  you  think  are  very  much  better 
than  my  own  V 

"I  do,  and  for  this  reason — one  which  all 
fathers  seem  to  lose  sight  of.  I  am  your  son  ; 
you  brought  me  into  the  world,  have  clothed 
me,  fed  me,  and  educated  me,  until  I  am  a 
man  as  tall  as  yourself,  and  with  a  will  of  my 
own.  Now  do  you  think  it  possible  that  you 
can  any  longer  control  that  will  ?" 

"  I  should  say,  sir,  that  common  gratitude 
to  me  for  having  brought  you  into  the  world, 
clothed  you,  fed  you,  and  educated  you,  should 
make  you  bow  to  my  will." 

"  My  dear  father,  you  have  always  been  a 
kind  father  to  me,  and  I  have  much  for  which 
to  be  grateful  to  you.  But  look  at  the  dry 
facts  of  the  case,  not  as  between  you  and  me, 
but  as  between  any  father  and  any  son.  Why, 
sir,  the  law  of  the  country  compels  fathers  to 
do  that  clothing  and  feeding  for  which  they 
often   take    so   much   credit   to   themselves ! 
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Fathers  and  mothers  too  often  forget  that 
when  they  forbid  a  son  to  marry  this  girl,  or 
a  daughter  to  speak  to  that  man,  that  it  is 
not  their  own  lives  about  which  they  are 
making  important  decisions,  but  others'  lives 
who  have  ideas  and  opinions  of  their  own,  and 
whose  existences  are  often  and  often,  by  the 
sheer  caprice  of  a  parent,  embittered  and 
made  miserable." 

"  Mighty  fine,  indeed,  sir/'  said  Mr.  Trip- 
tree  ;  "  and  is  the  age  and  experience  of  a 
father  to  go  for  nothing  ?" 

"  For  something,  certainly.  It  is  as  right 
for  a  father  to  advise  a  son  as  it  is  for  a  son 
to  listen  to  what  his  father  has  to  say.  But 
a  father  cannot  absolutely  direct  a  son — in  the 
choice  of  a  wife  especially. " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Triptree  ;  "  but  I'll  tell 
you  what  a  father  can  do,  and  that  is  what 
you  seem  to  lose  sight  of:  he  can  stop  his 
son's  money,  sir,  and  can  cut  him  off  with  a 
shilling.  That's  the  screw  which  a  father  can 
always  put  on  his  son." 

"  Provided  always,"  said  Gerald,  "  that  his 
son  has  no  spirit.  I  trust,  sir,  that  I  am  not 
of  that  sort.     I  am  not  going  to  pretend  to 
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follow  your  wishes  during  your  lifetime,  and 
directly  the  breath  is  out  of  your  body  and  I 
have  got  your  money,  to  act  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  them." 

"  And  what  do  you  propose  to  do,  sir,  sup- 
posing I  stop  the  supplies — supposing  I  do 
quarrel  with  you  and  turn  you  off?" 

"  Heaven  knows,  sir,  that  I  am  not  in- 
sensible to  the  good  which  your  money  has 
done,  is  doing,  and  might  do,  for  me.  But 
my  honour  is  at  stake.  If  you  will,  you  may 
put  out  of  the  question  my  love  for  Kate  as 
being  a  selfish  motive.  I  have  asked  her  to 
marry  me,  and  she  has  accepted  me  for  her 
husband.     What  is  the  natural  consequence  V 

"  Your  father,  sir,  is  a  better  judge  than 
you,  and  declines  to  sanction  it.  That  is  the 
natural  consequence." 

"  And  am  I  then  to  sacrifice  my  honour  as 
well  as  my  happiness  because  of  a  caprice  of 
my  father's  V 

"  Damn  it  all,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Triptree,  losing 
patience,  "  you  live  on  your  father,  and  such 
being  the  case,  surely  in  such  a  matter  as  this, 
he  ought  to  have  some  sort  of  a  voice  V 

"  Then,"  said  Gerald,    "  I  think  that  the 
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time  has  come  when  I  should  show  my  father 
that  I  can  live  without  him ;  that  the  educa- 
tion and  other  advantages  which  I  owe  to 
him  have  had  what  were,  I  presume,  their 
desired  effect,  and  have  made  me  independent. 
God  knows,  father,  that  it  would  be  terrible 
for  me  to  quarrel  with  you,  but  unless  without 
doing  so,  I  can  marry  Kate,  I  am  afraid  that 
a  quarrel  is  inevitable." 

Mr.  Triptree  also  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
terrible  thing  for  him  to  have  a  quarrel  with 
his  son.  He  paced  the  room  once  or  twice, 
and  then  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  Gerald's 
shoulder,  said  : — 

"What  has  made  you  so  impatient  about 
it,  my  boy  ?  Why,  aren't  you  content  to  wait 
as  you  told  me  you  would,  and  see  what  time 
will  do  ?  I  might  then  perhaps  see  cause  to 
alter  my  mind,  or  I  might  die  you  know." 

"  I  have  said  before,  sir,"  replied  Gerald, 
"  that  I  do  not  want  to  wait  until  you  are 
dead  to  disobey  you.  I  did  tell  you  that  I 
would  wait  and  see  what  time  would  do,  but 
Kate's  health  is  suffering  from  this  uncer- 
tainty, and  it  is  gradually  wearing  her  out ; 
besides " 
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16  Besides  what  V 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  disguise  anything  from 
you,  sir.  Mrs.  Tryan  naturally  cannot  bear 
to  see  her  daughter  in  continual  distress,  and 
last  night  she  told  me  that  one  way  or  the 
other  the  thing  must  be  settled." 

"  And  supposing  it  is  settled  in  my  way  ?" 

"  Then,  sir,  I  shall  at  once  seek  a  clerk's 
situation.  I  believe  that  I  do  not  over  esti- 
mate my  value  when  I  say  that  I  could 
commence  by  earning  quite  a  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  I  should  then,  without  delay,  marry 
Kate.  She,  poor  girl,  has  not  been  used  to  a 
very  luxurious  life,  and  I  shall  find  in  her  a 
loving  wife,  and  an  earnest  helpmate  ;  and 
we  shall,  I  trust,  be  as  happy  upon  one- 
hundred  a  year  as  I  feel  sure  you  and  my 
mother  were  in  the  first  years  of  your  married 
life,  and  at  the  time  when  I  was  born." 

Mr.  Triptree  suddenly  saw  that  the  game 
was  altogether  in  his  own  hands.  He  was  a 
shrewd  man,  and  understood  Mrs.  Tryan's 
character. 

"  So  she's  been  at  the  boy,"  he  said  to 
himself;  "brought  him  up  to  the  point,  and 
set  him  on  to  see  what  I  really  mean  to  do. 
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Most  likely,  in  case  I  stick  to  my  word  con- 
cerning her  girl  and  Gerald,  she's  got  some 
one  else  to  bring  forward.  Yes,  if  I  tell  him 
now,  once  and  for  all,  that  if  he  marries  her  he 
quarrels  with  me,  and  on  his  hundred  a  year, 
or  whatever  he  can  get,  must  keep  his  wife, 
the  Tryans  themselves  will  help  me  better 
than  any  one  else,  and  will  be  the  first  to 
cry  off." 

Thus  communing  with  himself  Mr.  Triptree 
turned  to  Gerald  to  communicate  to  him  his 
final  decision,  but  as  he  saw  his  son  standing 
before  him  young,  honest,  trustful,  and  full 
of  hope,  something  made  him  turn  away 
again. 

"  Good  God  I"  he  thought,  "  what  a  blow 
it  will  be  to  the  poor  lad,  when  this  girl, 
whom  he  believes  to  be  perfection,  throws 
him  over !" 

Mr.  Triptree  turned  again  to  the  window 
and  resumed  the  occupation  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  when  Gerald  had  arrived — 
watching  the  soft  rain. 

Mr.  Triptree  was  something  more  than  a 
shrewd  man.  Nature  had  made  him  some- 
what of  a  tyrant,  and  he  loved  to  rule  all 
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those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded — resenting 
with  all  his  force  any  opposition  to  his  wishes 
that  might  be  advanced.  But  the  same 
feeling  which  prompted  him  to  acts  of  tyranny 
and  despotism  sometimes  urged  him  to  do 
things  which  were  dashingly  and  almost 
obtrusively  generous.  A  love  of  power  was 
the  chief  failing  of  Mr.  Triptree.  He  under- 
stood his  son's  character,  and  felt  certain  that 
Gerald  would  carry  out  to  the  letter  his 
intentions  concerning  Kate,  and  had  he  been 
assured  that  Kate  would  go  with  him  he 
would  have  opposed  them  with  all  his  might. 
But  knowing  that  Kate  would  in  all  proba- 
bility throw  over  a  young  man  who  had 
nothing  to  offer  beyond  what  he  could  earn, 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
exercise  his  power  by  ■  making  Gerald 
supremely  happy.  He  loved  his  son,  and 
would  have  been  bitterly  sorry  for  any 
rupture  to  have  come  between  them :  he 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  his  boy  having  to  go 
through  the  ordeal  through  which  he  himself 
had  passed — of  commencing  the  world  on  his 
own  account,  and  struggling  for  a  position  of 
independence ;  the  luxury   of  granting   him 
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his  wishes  was  one  which  he  could  well 
afford,  and  why  therefore  should  he  not 
indulge  in  it  ?  Unluckily  Mr.  Triptree's  per- 
ception was  not  quite  keen  enough  to  shew 
him  that  if  Miss  Kate  Tryan  was  a  young 
lady  who  would  throw  over  a  lover  because 
he  could  not  offer  her  affluence,  Gerald's 
happiness  would  hardly  be  secured  by  a 
union  with  her.  He  felt  that  he  could,  either 
way  and  without  much  trouble  to  himself, 
have  his  own  way.  In  the  one,  Gerald  would 
suffer ;  in  the  other,  according  to  his  view  of 
the  case,  he  would  not;  his  impulses  for 
generosity  were  in  the  ascendant  when  he 
again  faced  his  son. 

" Gerald,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "you  know  I 
always  keep  my  word." 

"  I  have  never  .known  you  break  it,"  said 
Gerald,  "  therefore,  as  I  cannot  possibly  alter 
my  views,  I  hope  you  will  not  make  your 
decision  too  quickly." 

"  I  have  made  it.  You  must  have  your 
own  way.     You  must  marry  Kate." 

"  Against  your  will  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear  boy,  with  it.  I  withdraw 
all  opposition.     You  shall  be  married  at  once, 
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and  placed  in  the  position  which  my  son 
ought  to  occupy.  There,  sir,  will  that  satisfy 
you  T 

"  My  dear  father,"  gasped  Gerald,  "  are 
you  really  in  earnest — it  is  more  than  I  dared 
to  expect  V 

"  As  much  in  earnest,  you  young  donkey,  as 
I  believe  you  were  when  you  talked  of  your 
hundred  a  year.  Now,  mind,  my  only  con- 
ditions are  that  you  shall  be  married  at  once, 
and  that  you  shall  live  as  becomes  a  gentle- 
man of  means  :  hard  terms,  sir,  are  they  not  V 

We  need  not  record  the  words  in  which 
Gerald  thanked  his  father ;  to  tell  the  truth 
they  were  not  very  coherent,  so  much  was 
the  young  man  overcome  by  this  proof  of  his 
fathers  affection  for  him,  and  the  revelation 
of  the  bright  prospects  and  happiness  which 
were  suddenly  opened  upon  him. 

Tears  are  infectious,  and  as  they  closed 
their  conversation  they  fell  not  only  from 
Gerald's  eyes  but  from  his  father's  also. 

"  Altogether,  it  was  the  best  Sunday  morn- 
ing," said  Mr.  Triptree,  "  which  The  Srubs 
had  ever  seen." 

Determined   that    it    should   be   the   best 
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afternoon  also,  Mr.  Triptree  brought  up  from 
the  cellar  samples  of  his  choicest  wines,  and 
seemed  anxious  that  Gerald  should  at  once 
commence  a  life  of  extravagant  luxury,  and 
though  that  ardent  lover  was  burning  with 
anxiety  to  communicate  his  good  fortune  to 
his  lady-love,  he  could  hardly  do  otherwise 
than  spend  the  greater  part  of  it  in  sipping 
choice  port  and  in  listening  to  paternal 
talk.  Luckily  for  him,  however,  friends 
presently  dropped  in  with  whom  his  father 
would  be  able  to  "make  a  night  of  it,"  and 
having  received  acquiescence  in  a  "  wink,"  he 
glanced  gratefully  at  his  smiling  parent  and 
stole  quietly  from  the  room. 

"  What  a  thing  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Triptree 
later  on  in  the  day  to  his  wife,  "  to  have 
power.  *  I  felt  this*  morning  as  though  a  word 
from  me  could  make  Gerald  as  happy  as  you 
saw  him  this  afternoon,  or  else  miserable  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  a  lovely  feeling, 
and  lovelier  still  to  feel  that  I  could  afford  to 
do  for  him  what  I  mean  to  do.  I  daresay 
she'll  make  him  a  good  wife.  Anyhow,  she's 
a  good-looking  one,  and  will  be  a  fashionable 
one  when  she  has  got  money  to  lay  out  on 
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fashion.  I  want  to  see  Gerald  and  his  wife 
fashionable.  I  say  old  girl,  just  fancy  a 
young  chap  of  his  age  being  suddenly  allowed 
to  marry  the  girl  he  likes  !  By  George,  I'll 
do  the  thing  well  now  I've  made  up  my  mind. 
He  shall  marry  her  in  a  week,  and  I'll  give 
her  a  hundred  pounds  for  her  true  sow"  (Mr. 
Trip  tree's  pronunciation  of  trousseau). 

"I'm  sure  I  hope  you've  decided  for  the 
best,"  said  Mrs.  Triptree,  not  so  easily  roused 
as  her  husband,  and  who,  though  indolently 
glad  that  her  son  should  have  what  he  wanted, 
felt  that  this  very  sudden  consummation  of 
his  happiness  was  out  of  all  form,  besides 
being  wholly  unnecessary. 

"  I'm  sure  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Triptree,  em- 
phatically. "  I  never  enjoyed  a  glass  of  port 
in  my  life  as  I  did  that  last  bottle  of  '42  I 
got  up  this  afternoon  ;  and  a  clean  palate  is  a 
sure  sign  of  an  easy  mind.  When  my 
palate's  clean  I  don't  want  anybody  to  tell 
me  I've  done  the  right  thing.     Eh,  but  what 

a  fine  thing  to  be  Gerald  !" 

-*  *  *  % 

Hurrying  from  The  Shrubs  to  Mrs.  Tryan's 
modest  establishment  Gerald  bethought  him- 
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self  of  a  little  plot.  More  than  words  can 
express  tie  had  dreaded  the  interview  which 
he  was  to  have  there  that  evening,  for  he  had 
felt  quite  certain  in  the  morning  that  his 
father  would  strenuously  oppose  his  wishes, 
and  as  Mrs.  Tryan  had  told  him  that  the 
time  had  now  come  "  when  the  thing  must 
be  properly  understood  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  that  his  father  must  either  openly 
acknowledge  the  engagement  or  avow  his 
determination  never  to  do  so" — it  may  be 
imagined  that  he  little  relished  the  idea  of 
announcing  that  the  latter  was  the  course 
upon  which  his  honoured  parent  had  finally 
determined. 

That  is  to  say  he  little  relished  the  idea  of 
acquainting  Mrs.  Tryan  with  this  unhappy 
fact  :  as  far  as  Kate  was  concerned  he  felt 
quite  sure  of  her,  and  had  been  even  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  after  all  it  would  not 
be  unpleasant  to  see  how  in  adversity  she 
would  cling  to  him,  and  how  well  he  should 
prove  his  love  for  her  when  he  should  tell 
her  that  for  her  sake  he  had  quarrelled  with 
his  father  and  had  sacrificed  all  his  worldly 
prospects. 
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Poor  Gerald  !  was  it  well  or  ill  for  him  that 
he  was  not  thus  to  be  tried  ! 

Now  he  was  in  a  state  of  exultant  joy. 
The  knowledge  that  he  was  in  a  position  to 
go  to  his  darling  Kate  and  tell  her  that  he 
could  offer  her  a  home  such  as  he  well  knew 
she  longed  for,  that  he  could  surround  her 
with  the  little  luxuries  which  he  well  knew 
she  coveted,  filled  him  with  such  joy  and. 
gratitude  that  he  could  hardly  believe  but 
that  he  was  dreaming,  and  as  a  child  will  toy 
with  any  little  unaccustomed  delicacy,  and 
reserve  for  a  final  bonne  bouche  the  daintiest 
morsel,  he  determined  to  dally  with  the  bliss 
which  he  knew  awaited  him,  and  to  let  Mrs. 
Tryan  and  Kate  imagine  the  worst  before 
they  heard  the  best  of  news. 

Thus  he  might  experience  a  little  of  that 
joy  which  he  had  imagined  would  have  been 
his  should  the  worst  have  come  to  the  worst, 
and  he  pictured  to  himself  the  rapture  which 
he  would  feel,  when  Kate  would  throw  herself 
into  his  arms  and  say,  "  Poor  or  rich,  Gerald, 
you  are  my  chosen  husband.  Let  us  face  the 
world  together,  for  I  can  love  none  other  than 
you! 
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He  found  both  Mrs.  Tryan  and  Kate  await- 
ing his  arrival.  The  former,  severe  and  cold- 
looking  in  the  dignity  of  her  Sunday  silk,  was 
seated  by  the  fire  :  the  latter  lay  upon  a  sofa, 
and  as  Gerald  stooped  and  kissed  her,  he  per- 
ceived upon  her  cheeks  traces  of  tears. 

"  Poor  child  !"  he  thought ;  "  she  has  been 
crying  for  me.  Her  sorrow  will  soon  be  turned 
into  joy." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Tryan,"  he  said,  endeavouring 
to  look  sad  and  serious,  "  I  have  had  the 
dreaded  interview  with  my  father." 

"  The  details  of  which  I  await  w7ith  the 
keenest  interest,"  said  Mrs.  Tryan  stiffly. 

"  The  result,"  said  Gerald,  "  is  what,  know- 
ing my  father,  I  ought  to  have  anticipated." 

"  So,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Tryan,  indignantly, 
and  jumping  too  quickly  at  conclusions,  "  you 
have  come  to  tell  me  that  you  have  deceived 
my  daughter  with  false  promises  ?" 

"  False  promises  !"  cried  Gerald.  "  You  do 
not  reflect,  Mrs.  Tryan,  what  you  are  saying  ! 
I  asked  your  daughter  to  be  my  wife,  and  pro- 
mised to  devote  my  life  to  her.  You  do  not 
think  that  I  am  going  to  break  that  promise  V 

"  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  I  am  going  to  let 
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my  daughter  marry  a  penniless  adventurer  V 
asked  Mrs.  Tryan,  bristling  with  anger. 

Gerald  was  now  fairly  indignant,  and  cried 
out — 

"  I  must  speak  to  you,  Mrs.  Tryan,  as  I  did 
to  my  father  this  morning.  It  is  not  for  you 
to  control  your  daughter's  lot  in  life.  I  look 
to  her,  God  bless  her,  to  redeem  her  promise 
to  me,  and  to  become  my  wife.  With  such 
happiness  in  store  for  him  a  man  can  sneer  at 
wealth.  Speak  to  me,  dear  Kate,  and  show 
your  mother  that  she  is  as  feeble  to  oppose 
our  happiness  as  she  is  wicked  to  attempt  to 
do  so." 

"  Speak  to  him,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Tryan, 
now  almost  screaming  with  passion.  "  Speak 
to  this  impertinent  young  man,  and  tell  him 
what  you  told  me  before  he  came.  Let  him 
hear  from  you  the  value  that  we  set  upon 
him." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  mamma,"  cried  Kate,  weep- 
ing copiously,  "  how  can  I  tell  him.  You  are 
to  tell  him.  You  promised  me  you  would. 
Oh,  what  an  unhappy  girl  I  am." 

"  My  darling,"  said  Gerald,  rushing  to  Kate, 
and  seizing  her  just  as  she  was  escaping  from 
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the  room,  "  I  did  not  know  that  your  mother 
would  thus  try  to  influence  you,  or  that  you 
would  take  it  so  much  to  heart.  Listen  to 
me,  dearest.  I  have  been  trifling  with  you  : 
my  kind  father  surpassed  my  most  sanguine 
expectations.  He  promised  that  he  would  at 
once — at  once,  dear  Kate — acknowledge  our 
attachment,  and  put  me  in  a  position  to  marry 
you.  Dear,  dear  Kate,  all  our  troubles  are 
at  an  end.  I  can  offer  you  such  a  home,  and 
such  comforts  as  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  desire 
for  you." 

At  this,  of  course,  Kate  went  off  into 
hysterics,  and  there  was  a  great  to-do  to  bring 
her  to  herself  again  ;  but  when  she  was  at 
last  composed,  Gerald  was  certainly  cosseted 
and  caressed  to  his  heart's  content. 

"  You  foolish  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Tryan  to  him, 
later  on  in  the  evening,  and  after  she  had 
discreetly  left  the  lovers  alone  together  for  a 
while,  "  how  could  you  frighten  us  so  ?" 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  frighten  you,  Mrs. 
Tryan.  I  meant  a  little  fun.  I  wanted  first 
to  try,  and  then  to  surprise  you  I" 

Mrs.  Tryan  fairly  clapped  her  hands,  and 
beamed  upon  her  future  son-in-law. 
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"  What  an  absurd  coincidence  !"  she  cried. 
"  Why,  that  is  just  the  little  plot  which  dear 
Kate  and  I  planned  for  you  before  you  came 
in.     I  was  trying  you  /" 

Now  Gerald  was  exceedingly  glad  to  hear 
this,  for  Mrs.  Tryan  had  acted  her  part  to 
such  perfection  that  he  had  really  for  the 
moment  feared  that  she  was  in  earnest. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

NEW   LIGHTS. 

By  what  he  had  seen  at  Triptree's  Mill,  and 
by  what,  in  many  conversations  on  the  subject 
which  he  had  with  his  friend  Gerald,  he  had 
learnt,  Hammond  Rockcliffe  was  considerably 
impressed,  and  began  to  think  that  the  work- 
ing-classes had  a  claim  to  be  considered  under 
a  different  light  to  that  in  which  he  had  always 
been  taught  to  .regard  them,  which  was  that 
they  were  a  community  of  uneducated,  un- 
grateful, riotous  "  brutes,"  who  were  consider- 
ably over-paid,  and  who,  instead  of  husbanding 
their  money,  spent  it  all  as  fast  as  they  earned 
it  in  over-eating,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in 
over-drinking  ;  that  except  in  the  very  lowest 
and  most  degrading  classes  of  amusement  they 
took  no  delight,  and  that  they  would  if  they 
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could  cut  the  throats  of,  or  otherwise  annihi- 
late, every  respectable  citizen  who  was  wealthy 
enough  to  be  an  employer.  Now,  however, 
that  he  had  come  to  see  something  of  them, 
of  the  places  in  which  they  worked,  of  the 
nature  of  their  daily  toil,  of  what  the  homes 
of  most  of  them  were  like,  of  what  chances  they 
had  of  seeing  and  of  enjoying  better  things, 
he  ceased  to  wonder  that  they  were  reckless 
when  they  were  released  from  the  drudgery 
and  the  monotony  of  their  daily  labour,  that 
in  drinking  they  endeavoured  to  forget  some 
of  their  troubles,  that  occasional  acts  of 
violence  or  brutality  were  committed  among 
them,  or  that  the  recreations  in  which  they 
indulged  were  not  always  of  the  most  refined 
order. 

And  having  come  to  the  point  when  he 
found  that  there  were  manifold  excuses  for 
their  delinquencies,  he  went  a  little  further 
and  began  to  wonder  whether  their  sins  were 
as  black  and  as  numerous  as  they  were  painted, 
and  if  there  were  any  just  grounds  for  sum- 
ming them  up  as  a  mob  of  lawless  ruffians. 

And  when  he  came  to  compare  them  with 
the  class  of  people  to  whom  his  own  family 
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had  belonged,  and  that  other  class  who  were 
their  employers,  and  to  look  at  the  advantages 
which  in  worldly  comforts,  in  education,  in 
wealth,  and  in  leisure,  the  one  had  over  the 
other  he  even  began  to  think  that  with  the 
lowest  order  the  balance  of  merit  lay.  Their 
sports  were  after  all  not  very  much  more  cruel 
than  those  of  the  higher  classes — their  habits 
of  self-indulgence  not  more  largely  exercised. 
He  could  see  that  one  might  look  for  plenty 
of  black  sheep  in  each  division,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  learn  that  as  many  thoughtful, 
earnest,  able  men,  existed  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other. 

And  yet  the  sight  of  those  miserable  hordes 
of  men,  women  and  children,  all  huddled 
together,  and  working  hour  by  hour  and  day 
after  day  in  pestiferous  little  workshops  in 
which  the  atmosphere  reeked  with  noxious 
impurities,  and  the  knowledge  that  there  were 
thousands  and  thousands  who  thus  lived  and 
worked  out  their  days  until  they  died,  was 
horrible  to  him ;  and,  like  many  other  men 
have  done  before  him,  he  longed  with  all  his 
heart  that  he  might  be  the  means  of  affording 
them  some  relief. 
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" 1  suppose  in  it  all  one  may  take  one  com- 
fort," he  said  to  himself  one  night  as  he  sat  in 
his  lodgings  thinking  of  these  things,  "and 
that  is  that  not  knowing  that  there  are  better 
things,  they  do  not  feel  the  want  of  them. 
Now  such  a  poor  devil  as  that  fellow  who 
worked  by  himself  in  that  sickening  hole — 
Shrubsole,  I  think  they  called  him — he,  I 
should  say,  could  hardly  have  a  sentiment  left 
superior  to  that  of  a  brute  beast !" 

Hammond  suddenly  found  himself  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  those  coincidences  with  which 
most  of  us  are  familiar.  At  the  moment 
when  he  was  thinking  of  the  unfortunate 
polisher  doomed  to  work  in  solitude,  he  was 
told  that  a  working  man  wished  to  see  him, 
and  he  being  told  to  enter,  Shrubsole  stood 
before  him  in  the  flesh. 

The  man  had  evidently  made  some  pre- 
parations for  his  visit.  He  had  washed  from 
his  hands  and  face  a  modicum  of  the  dirt  and 
grime  which  had  long  ago  worked  itself  too 
deeply  into  the  skin  to  prevent  its  ever  show- 
ing itself  in  its  natural  colour,  and  though  he 
wore  his  working  clothes  he  had  wound  round 
his  neck  a  red-coloured  worsted  scarf  of  less 
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ancient  date  than  the  rest  of  his  apparel ;  but 
with  the  little  sky e -terrier  which  Hammond 
had  noticed  in  his  workshop  great  pains  had 
been  taken,  and  he  was  not  only  beautifully 
washed  and  combed,  but  was  decorated  with 
a  smart  and  dainty  ribbon. 

Shrubsole  was  evidently  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful as  to  his  reception,  and  with  downcast 
eyes  stood  close  by  the  doorway,  fumbling 
nervously  at  his  hat  which  he  had  taken  off 
and  was  holding  in  his  hands. 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  he  said,  "  as  I  give  no  offence 
in  the  liberty  which  I  take." 

Shrubsole  had  already  made  the  room  re- 
dolent with  the  vile  odour  of  his  own  workshop, 
but  Hammond  felt  interested-  to  know  why 
the  man  had  sought  him  out,  and  so  said  cor- 
dially : 

"  Not  at  all.     Tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

"  It  was  about  the  dog  as  I  wished  to  speak, 
sir.  I  seen  you  notice  him  when  you  was 
round  our  place  t'other  day." 

Hammond  thought  he  divined  the  cause  of 
the  extra  care  and  attention  which  had  been 
lavished  upon  the  little  animal,  and  his  in- 
terest in  Shrubsole  disappeared. 
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"  If  I  noticed  him,"  he  said,  somewhat 
sharply,  "  it  does  not  follow  that  I  wish  to 
buy  him.     I  do  not  want  a  dog." 

"No  more  do  I  wTish  to  sell  him,"  said 
Shrubsole,  bristling  up.  "  Me  sell  Rough. 
Why,  it  would  be  worse  nor  selling  my  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Lord  knows  as  there's  only 
one  thing  as  would  make  me  loose  him,  and 
I  don't  believe  I'll  ever  get  over  it  then." 

"  I  don't  suppose  any  one  wishes  you  to 
give  him  up,"  said  Hammond,  "  and  a  dog 
doesn't  cost  much  to  keep.  I  presume  you 
have  a  license  ?" 

Hammond  added  this  in  the  interest  of  his 
country. 

"  License  !  }Tes,"  said  Shrubsole.  "  If  I  had 
to  work  the  flesh  off  my  bones  to  get  him  a 
license  I'd  get  it  for  him,  wouldn't  I,  Rough  ?" 

Thus  appealed  to  Rough  seemed  to  deem  it 
necessary  to  go  through  that  canine  perform- 
ance usually  known  as  "  offering  a  paw,"  with 
which  Shrubsole  was  sensibly  affected. 

"  I  mean  to  get  him  his  license  every  year," 
he  said,  "  even  though  I  do  have  to  part  with 
him." 

"  But  my  good  man,"  said  Hammond,  "  who 
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on  earth  wants  you  to  part  with  him,  and 
why,  of  all  people,  do  you  come  to  me  to  talk 
about  your  dog  V 

"I  know  it's  a  liberty,"  said  Shrubsole, 
apologetically,  "  but  I'm  coming  to  that,  sir. 
A  dog  may  seem  a  small  thing  to  a  gent  like 
you,  who  no  doubt  keeps  'em  in  packs  for 
hunting  and  by  the  dozen  for  shooting,  but  to 
a  poor  cove  like  me,  as  has  to  work  hard  to 
keep  hisself,  a  dog  may  mean  a  good  deal  ;  and 
it's  more  than  a  good  deal,  as  poor  Rough  is  to 
me.  You  was  over  our  mill  the  other  day  and 
seen  the  place  where  I  works,  and  smelt  the 
stuff  as  I  works  with,  likely  enough  you  was 
told  what  a  beast  of  a  feller  I  was,  and  how 
I've  been  druv  out  of  welly  all  the  mills  in 
the  town  'cos  no  one  could  abide  the  stink  of 
me.  What  my  trade's  been  to  me  no  one'll 
ever  know.  Ever  since  I  can  remember,  folks 
has  kep  away  from  me  as  if  I  was  poison,  and 
I  believe  when  I  die  it'll  be  a  job  to  get  any 
one  to  bury  me.  I've  never  had  no  one  to 
call  a  pal  on  accounts  of  it — never  got  no 
gal  to  come  and  keep  me  company  along  of 
it. 

"Why,"  asked  Hammond,  "did  you  ever 
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take  to  such  a  trade,  and  why  do  you  not 
even  now  give  it  up  V 

Shrubsole  shook  his  head. 

"I  took  to  the  trade,"  he  said,  "because  it 
was  the  old  roan's  trade — him  as  is  my  father 
— and  he  brought  me  into  it  afore  I  know'd 
anything  else,  and  so  I  growed  up  in  it,  you 
see,  not  knowhV  anythin'  else,  and  he  give 
me  the  secret  of  the  stuff  when  he  got  too  old 
to  work,  and  we  both  lives  upon  it.  People 
must  live  somehow,  and  some  one  must  be 
got  to  do  the  work,  I  suppose,  and  why  not 
me  as  well  as  another.  No  ;  I've  growed  into 
it  now,  sir,  and  shan't  never  do  nothing  else." 

Without  waiting  to  correct  Shrubsole  as  to 
his  too  frequent  use  of  the  negative,  and  its 
consequent  effect  upon  the  exact  meaning  of 
his  words,  Hammond  again  asked,  somewhat 
impatiently  : 

"  But  why  tell  me  all  this  ?  What  can  I 
do  to  remedy  your  lot  ?" 

"  I'm  a  coming  to  that,  sir,"  said  Shrubsole. 
"  When  you  was  in  my  shop  t'other  day  I 
heard  them  say  as  you  was  a  doctor,  and  ask 
you  what  you  thought  of  the  place,  and  then 
you  says,  '  Why  it  ain't  fit  for  a  dog  to  live 
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in  ;'  and  when  you  was  gone  I  thinks  of  those 
words  and  thinks  of  poor  Rough.  What 
that  dog's  been  to  me,  sir,  the  Lord  above 
only  knows.  Nobody  ever  took  to  me  because 
of  my  trade,  and  so  I  could  never  take  to 
nobodv:  but  a  man  must  have  somethin'  to 
be  fond  on,  and  I  found  Rough  when  he  was 
a  whelp,  and  took  him  home,  and  fed  him, 
and  alius  used  to  play  with  him  of  a  night, 
till  he  got  that  lovin'  to  me  that  I  couldn't  do 
without  him,  and  then  I  began  to  take  him  to 
the  shop  of  days  where  he'll  lie  as  quiet  as  a 
mouse,  and  him  and  me  'asn't  been  apart  now 
for  many  a  day  or  many  a  night.  We  has 
our  meals  together,  and  on  Sundays  we  goes 
out  a  walkin'  together,  and  we  loves  each 
other  true  and  tender.  But  when  you  says 
those  words  t'other  day,  '  The  place  ain't  fit 
for  a  dog  to  live  in,'  thinks  I,  Rough's  a  dog^ 
and  so  it  ain't  fit  for  him  to  live  in,  and  he 
bein'  a  doctor  must  know.  And  so  I  thought 
it  over,  and  thought  I'd  come  and  ask  you  if 
so  be  as  what  you  said  was  Bible  truth,  and 
if  it  is,  sir,  if  '  the  place  ain't  fit  for  a  dog  to 
live  in,'  and  if  it'll  kill  Bough  to  stop  there 
much  longer,  I  love  my  dog  so  true  that  I'll 
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ask  you  to  take  him  from  me,  sir,  for  he's  a 
dog  as  any  gent  would  be  proud  of,  and 
perhaps  sometimes  of  a  Sunday,  when  I've 
washed  myself  as  sweet  as  I  can,  you'll  let  me 
come  and  see  him." 

Shrubsole  had  evidently  carefully  prepared 
this  speech,  and  had  nerved  himself  for  its 
delivery ;  but  he  was  so  earnest  in  what  he 
said  and  felt  it  so  deeply,  that  during  the 
latter  part  of  it  he  nearly  broke  down. 

Hammond  spoke  impatiently  to  him  no 
longer. 

"  My  good  fellow,"  he  said,  "  what  I  said 
the  other  day  was  only  what  we  call  a  *  figure 
of  speech/  It  does  not  need  a  medical  man 
to  assure  you  that  where  you  can  live  a  dog 
can  live.  It  does  not  need  a  very  skilful  eye 
to  see  that  a  dog  could  not  be  in  better  health 
or  better  cared  for  than  your  dog  is.  Do  you 
doubt  me  ?  Indeed,  my  good  fellow,  I  would 
not  deceive  you,  for  I  can  see  how  serious  a 
matter  this  is  to  you.  Come,  here  is  my  hand 
upon  itj  and  I  tell  the  truth  when  I  say  that 
I  am  glad  to  shake  by  the  hand  a  man  who 
has  so  good  a  heart." 

Shrubsole's  surprise  at  Hammond  (or  any- 
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body)  shaking  Lands  with  him  could  only  be 
equalled  by  his  joy  at  the  news  that  he  need 
not  part  with  his  dog,  and  he  turned  away. 

"  I'm  a  poor  speaker,  sir,"  he  said,  "  and 
don't  know  how  to  say  more  nor  thank  you, 
thank  you,  most  hearty." 

"  And  no  more — indeed  not  so  much — need 
be  said.  Now  let  me  give  you  something  to 
drink." 

But  this  Shrubsole  declined.  "  He  had 
not,"  he  said,  "  come  to  get  anything,"  and 
that  being-  the  case  he  would  if  it  was  "  no 
offence"  take  nothing.  Hammond  understand- 
ing the  man's  feelings  did  not  press  him,  but 
said  : 

"  Very  well ;  if  you  had  rather  not  I  won't 
ask  you,  but  as  Master  Rough  can't  say  '  no,' 
I  shall  insist  upon  him  taking  something." 

And  ringing  the  bell  he  caused  Rough  to 
be  supplied  with  a  saucer  of  milk,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  observing  the  delighted  face 
with  which  Shrubsole  regarded  his  favourite's 
enjoyment  of  this  unwonted  luxury. 

This  little  episode  again  set  Hammond 
thinking,  for  it  obliged  him  to  give  up  entirely 
that  consoling  theory  that  the  feelings  of  such 
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men  as  Shrubsole  are  little  better,  nay,  often 
a  good  deal  less  sensitive  than  those  of  brute 
beasts,  and  that  therefore  those  things  which 
to  the  more  cultivated  would  be  unendurable 
are  to  them  as  nothing  ;  nay,  that  it  is  even 
worse  for  the  higher  and  more  sensitive  classes 
to  witness  their  suffering  and  degradation 
than  it  is  for  them  to  bear  it — a  theory  which 
is  very  nearly  akin  to  the  comfortable  assur- 
ance with  which  an  entomologist  as  he  impales 
a  quivering  insect  with  a  pin,  or  an  angler  as 
he  baits  his  hook  with  a  writhing  worm, 
asserts  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
"  cold-blooded  creatures  never  feel  pain." 

If  Shrubsole,  because  he  believed  it  was  for 
his  dog's  good,  was  capable  of  parting  with  his 
only  companion,  and  the  one  thing  in  the 
world  which  he  loved  and  which  loved  him, 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  in  full  possession 
of  all  the  finer  feelings  of  human  nature,  and 
having  these  had  in  him  the  making  of  a  good 
and  a  useful  man  ;  and  as  he  was  only  one  of 
many  thousands  who  were  in  all  probability 
similarly  constituted,  it  seemed  to  Hammond 
doubly  sad  that  they  should  work  as  he  had 
seen  men  work  in   Triptree's  mill,  and  that 
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they  should  live  the  lives  which  everywhere 
around  him  in  Blackhampton  he  saw  they 
lived. 

It  was  a  few  evenings  after  this  that  he 
went  by  appointment  to  spend  the  evening  at 
Mrs.  Tryan's.  That  little  household  was  now 
in  a  continual  state  of  bustle  and  excitement, 
consequent  upon  the  fast-approaching  marriage 
of  Kate  and  Gerald,  for  having  once  given  his 
word,  and  being,  as  he  said,  ready  at  any 
moment,  "  to  come  down  with  his  money," 
Mr.  Triptree  had  insisted  upon  as  short  an 
engagement  as  possible,  and  a  very  early  day 
had  been  named  for  the  wedding,  so  early 
that  Mrs.  Tryan  had  demurred,  saying  that 
she  really  feared  Kate  would  never  be  ready 
with  her  "  trousseau." 

"  What's  that  V  asked  Mr.  Triptree,  for  it 
was  on  the  occasion  of  a  call  from  that  gentle- 
man that  she  had  raised  this  objection. 

"  Her  trousseau  ?"  said  Mrs.  Tryan.  "  Oh, 
really,  Mr.  Triptree,  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
talking  in  the  French  language,  but  the  fact 
is,  dear  Kate  so  often  uses  it  that  it  comes 
quite  natural." 

There  was  spite  in  this  and  also  diplomacy. 

vol.  ii.  22 
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It  was  spiteful  inasmuch  as  it  implied  that 
Mr.  Triptree  was  an  ignorant  man,  and  it  was 
diplomatic  inasmuch  as  it  went  to  prove  what 
an  exceedingly  accomplished  young  lady  was 
Mrs.  Tryan's  daughter. 

"  Ah,  I  dare  say  she  can  talk  in  English  as 
well  a3  most  women  when  she  has  the  mind 
to  it,"  said  Mr.  Triptree.  "  Well,  what's  the 
miesow  i 

"  Trousseau  means  dresses,  Mr.  Triptree. 
Dresses  and  bonnets  and  linen — in  short,  a 
regular  outfit,  without  which  Kate  wouldn't 
dream  of  being  married." 

"  And  might  I  ask  who  she  dreams  is  going 
to  pay  for  them  ?"  asked  Mr.  Triptree,  feeling  he 
was  giving  Mrs.  Tryan  his  "  tit "  for  her  "  tat." 

This  of  course  was  not  very  pleasant,  and 
though  civilities  between  the  two  families 
were  exchanged,  and  Mrs.  Tryan  and  Kate 
were  entertained  at  The  Shrubs,  and  Mrs. 
Triptree  came  and  took  a  friendly  cup  of  tea 
with  Mrs.  Tryan,  the  last-named  lady  con- 
sidered that  Mr.  Triptree  had  both  slighted 
and  insulted  her,  and  though  she  was  to  him 
as  agreeable  and  as  fulsome  as  she  knew  how 
to  be  (for  she  did  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of 
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a  second  "snub"  from  him)  she  did  not  cease 
to  talk  "at"  him  to  Gerald  in  a  way  which  to 
that  young  bridegroom-elect  was  exceedingly 
disagreeable. 

Mr.  Trip  tree  of  course  had  his  own  way  in 
the  matter,  and  the  wedding  was  fixed  for  an 
early  day,  and  in  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Tryan 
being  determined  to  have  as  much  of  her  way 
as  possible,  extensive  preparations  for  the 
"  trousseau"  went  on,  and  poor  Minnie 
stitched  away  into  the  small  hours  of  every 
morning. 

On  that  evening,  however,  on  which  Ham- 
mond had  been  invited  there  were  no  signs 
of  needlework  about.  Kate  was  reclining 
indolently  on  the  sofa,  with  Gerald  in  close 
attendance,  and  Mrs.  Tryan  was  seated  in  an 
easy -chair. 

"  How  good  of  you  to  come,  Mr.  Rock- 
clifFe,"  she  said,  rising  to  greet  him.  "You 
would  I  am  sure  excuse  us  asking  you  to 
supper  instead  of  to  dinner,  though  I  know 
you  gentlemen  usually  prefer  to  dine  late, 
but  our  little  household  is  so  completely  dis- 
organised with  these  hasty  preparations  for 
our  dear  Kate's  leaving  us,  that " 
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"  Oh,  pray  do  not  apologise,  Mrs.  Tryan," 
said  Hammond.  "  What  meal  could  be  more 
comfortable  or  social  than  supper  V 

"Do  you  think  so  really V  said  Kate. 
"  Oh,  I  do  so  infinitely  prefer  a  late  dinner." 

Miss  Kate  had  probably  but  seldom  during 
her  existence  indulged  in  the  ineffable  hap- 
piness of  "  dining  late,"  but  she  was  preparing 
to  fill  a  new  and  different  position,  and  Mrs. 
Tryan  was  already  airing  herself  in  the 
reflected  glory  of  her  daughter,  and  wished 
Hammond  to  see  that  she  was  quite  alive  to 
usages  of  genteel  society. 

"  Give  me  supper  before  all  meals,"  said 
Gerald.  "I  mean  always  to  go  in  for 
suppers." 

"  Gerald,"  said  Kate,  looking  at  him  be- 
seechingly, with  her  great  eyes  wide  open. 
"  You  do  not  mean  it  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Gerald. 

"  Because    you   promised    me    we   should 

always   dine  late  when "  and  poor  Kate 

quite  faltered. 

"My  darling,"  said  Gerald,  deeply  con- 
cerned, bending  over  her  and  grasping  her 
hand,  "  we  will  dine  as  late  as  you  like." 
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Feeling  it  well  that  this  painful  and 
momentous  subject  should  be  changed,  Ham- 
mond said  : 

"  Wei),  Gerald,  I  know  you  were  going  to 
take  the  ladies  to  see  the  new  house  to-day. 
Well,  you  were  all  charmed,  I  suppose  V 

"  Hardly  charmed,"  said  Kate  languidly. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Kockcliffe,"  said 
Mrs.  Try  an,  "  we  have  been  a  good  deal  dis- 
appointed. In  the  first  place  the  neighbour- 
hood is  not  what  we  should  have  chosen. 
Nobody  can  deny  but  that  Thompson's  Green 
is  plebeian." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Hammond,  "  I  thought 
Gerald  liked  the  neighbourhood?" 

"  You  are  such  an  intimate  friend  of 
Gerald's,  Mr.  Kockcliffe,"  said  Mrs.  Try  an, 
"  that  before  you  I  do  not  mind  speaking 
quite  plainly,  and  indeed  it  may  be  as  well 
for  Gerald  that  I  should  do  so.  He  is  much 
too  readily  pleased,  and  on  all  points  gives 
way  to  his  father  as  though  he  were  the  first 
to  be  considered." 

"  And  if  you  think  of  what  he  is  doing  for 
me,"  said  Gerald,  "  I  think  you  will  allow  that 
he  has  claims  for  consideration." 
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"  Gerald,"  said  Kate,  "  shall  you  consider 
him  before  me  ?" 

"  My  own,"  said  Gerald,  again  bending 
over  her,  "  no  one  before  you — that  you  know, 
my  darling." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mrs.  Try  an,  "  and  that  is 
as  it  should  be.  Well,  it  seems  that  Mr. 
Triptree  has  in  some  business  transaction 
become  the  possessor  of  a  newly  built  house 
at  Thompson's  Green,  and  so  insists  that 
Ka/te  and  Gerald  shall  go  and  live  in  it. 
Now  I  object  to  newly  built  houses  :  they  are 
always  damp  and  consequently  unhealthy." 

"  But  somebody  has  to  be  the  first  to  live 
in  them,  you  know,"  said  Hammond,  anxious 
to  make  the  best  of  it. 

"  And  nobody  has  asked  you  to  live  in  it," 
said  Gerald,  who,  however  subject  he  might 
be  to  Kate's  wishes,  seemed  already  in  a  state 
of  revolt  against  Mrs.  Tryan's  interference. 

"  Thank  you,  Gerald,  for  your  politeness," 
said  Mrs.  Tryan  majestically,  "  but  notwith- 
standing the  insults  and  innuendoes  which  you 
and  your  father  continually  throw  out  against 
me,  I  shall  not  forget  my  duty  to  my  daughter. 
Kate  is  not  strong,  and •' 
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"Pray,  mamma,  say  no  more  about  it," 
said  Kate.  "  I  have  quite  decided — the  house 
will  do  very  well  for  a  time,  and  we  shall  not 
•object  to  it." 

"  Pardon  me,"  cried  Gerald,  "  if  I  say  that 
the  house  ought  to  do  very  well  for  a  very 
long  time.  I  consider  that  my  father  is 
behaving  to  us  most  generously,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  hear  these  things  run  down  so.  The 
house  is  infinitely  larger  than  the  one  in 
which  he  and  my  mother  commenced  their 
married  life,  and — and  it  is  a  good  deal  larger 
than  this  house,  in  which  Kate  has  passed 
the  greater  part  of  her  life." 

These  rash  words  were  hardly  out  of  his 
mouth  before  Gerald  repented  of  them.  Mrs. 
Tryan  rose  from  her  chair  and  literally  glared 
at  him,  while  Kate  buried  her  head  in  her 
hands  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

"  Dearest,  dearest  Kate,"  said  the  unfor- 
tunate lover,  concentrating  upon  her  all  his 
attention,  "  what  have  I  said  to  hurt  you  so  ? 
I  only  speak  well  of  my  father  whom  you 
must  own  has  at  length  been  to  us  goodness 
itself.  " 

"You  promised  me  that  we  should  not  stay 
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there  long,"  said  Kate  between  her  sobs, 
"  you  promised  me  the  other  day  that  we 
should  soon  move  to  Worstead." 

Now  Worstead  was  Blackhampton's  most 
fashionable  suburb. 

"  And  so  we  will  move  to  Worstead,"  said 
Gerald,  soothing  her. 

"  Gentlemanly  conduct  this,  Mr.  Triptree," 
said  Mrs.  Try  an,  with  all  the  indignation  of 
which  she  was  mistress  ;  "  gentlemanly  con- 
duct indeed  to  taunt  me  in  the  presence  of 
your  friend  with  my  present  position.  My 
house  may  be  small,  sir,  but  that  is  not 
because  I  have  been  used  to  small  houses,  or 
because  I  was  brought  up  in  one,  but  even 
this  is  a  house,  sir,  of  which  you  have  been 
glad  to  make  free,  and  if  you  think  I  am  going 
to  allow  my  daughter  to " 

To  what  more  the  good  lady  might  in  her 
wrath  have  given  utterance,  or  to  what  further 
domestic  strife  Hammond  might  have  been  the 
unwilling  listener,  cannot  be  said,  for  at  that 
moment  there  was  an  interruption  which 
caused  Mrs.  Tryan  distress  of  another  sort, 
and  as  she  afterwards  said,  had  "  made  her 
heart  stand  still." 
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This  intreruption  was  the  sudden  entry  of 
Minnie,  in  her  hat,  and  walking  dress  all 
tucked  up  about  her,  to  preserve  it  from  the 
mud,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  tea  kettle  which 
she  promptly  placed  upon  the  fire,  and  who 
then  turning  round  to  Hammond,  and  giving 
him  her  hand,  said  : 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  EockclifFe — Good 
evening,  Gerald" — (this  with  a  nod  to  her 
future  brother-in-law);  "I  have  just  come  home 
from  business,  and  shan't  be  happy  until  I 
have  had  a  cup  of  tea.  Of  course  there  is  no 
fire  in  the  kitchen,  and  so  I  have  brought  the 
kettle  in  here  to  boil,  just  as  I  should  have 
done  if  we  had  been  alone." 

"And  that  is  just  the  greatest  compliment 
you  could  pay  me,  and  the  best  welcome  which 
you  could  give  me,"  said  Hammond  ;  "  but 
pardon  me  if  I  say  that  that  isn't  a  good  fire 
by  which  to  boil  a  kettle.  As  a  bachelor,  I 
am  rather  learned  in  the  art, — allow  me." 

And  in  two  minutes,  and  before  any  one 
could  say  a  word  to  stay  the  disaster,  Ham- 
mond was  poking  the  fire  with  an  air  of  the 
deepest  interest,  and  Minnie,  on  her  knees 
before  it,  was  carefully  adjusting  the  kettle  ! 
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To  Mrs.  Tryan  this  was  terrible  indeed. 
That  a  gentleman  of  the  birth  and  standing  of 
Hammond  Rockcliffe  should  see,  boiling  in  her 
own  sitting-room,  a  kettle — (a  common  kitchen 
kettle), — and  not  only  see  it,  but  even  assist 
in  the  operation — was  bad  enough  ;  but  what 
made  it  still  harder  to  bear  was  that  on 
Minnie's  part  this  was  not  mere  thoughtless- 
ness, but  a  piece  of  open  rebellion. 

That  morning  at  breakfast,  the  fact  that 
Hammond  was  expected  to  spend  the  evening 
with  them  had  naturally  been  the  subject  of 
conversation,  and  Kate  had  made  a  special 
request  that  all  signs  of  the  needlework, 
which  in  these  days  well  nigh  filled  the  small 
rooms  of  Mrs.  Tryan's  house,  should  be  put 
away,  that  their  small  servant  should  on  this 
occasion  be  instructed  to  wait  at  supper,  and 
that  a  general  effort  should  be  made  to  prove 
to  their  guest  that  though  they  chose  to  live 
in  a  small  way,  they  were  quite  aware  how 
things  ought  to  be  done,  and  for  themselves 
did  nothing  which  ladies  in  more  elevated 
circles  did  not  do. 

With  these  suggestions  Mrs.  Tryan  had  ex- 
pressed her  full  approval.     She   knew  that 
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Mr.  Kockcliffe  was  a  gentleman  of  high  family 
connections,  and  it  was  exceedingly  agreeable 
that  Gerald  had  been  able  to  make  so  excellent 
a  friend.  In  a  short  time  he  would  no  doubt 
wish  to  present  Kate  to  his  own  relatives,  and 
it  would  be  a  matter  for  much  regret  if,  on 
the  occasion  of  any  visit  to  that  house,  he 
saw  things  to  which  he  was  wholly  unaccus- 
tomed, and  which  would  in  his  eyes  do  them 
all  incalculable  injury. 

So  far  everything  promised  well.  Mrs. 
Tryan  believed  that  the  occasion  was  one 
which  might  be  profitably  improved,  and  so 
determined  that  her  table  should  be  liberally 
supplied,  while  Kate  laid  down  general  in- 
structions as  to  what  ought  to  be  said  and 
what  ought  to  be  done  ;  but  at  this  juncture, 
Minnie,  as  was  her  wont,  did  her  best  to  spoil 
everything,  and  gave  vent  to  her  own  opinions 
on  the  subject  in  her  usual  self-willed  way. 

"  Not  have  any  work  about  ?"  said  Minnie. 
"  Stuff  and  nonsense.  If  I'm  to  do  all  the 
work  which  Kate  has  given  me  to  do,  I  can't 
afford  to  lose  an  hour  for  Mr.  Eockcliffe,  or 
any  one  else.  Besides,  if  he  can't  come  and 
take  us  as  we  really  are,  he  had  better  stay 
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away,  and  the  sooner  he  understands  what  we 
really  are  the  better.  Then  he  will  be  able 
to  please  himself." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  Minnie,"  said  Kate,  "  I 
might  have  known  that  you  would  hold  your 
own  extraordinary  notions  on  the  subject,  and 
would  do  all  you  could  to  spoil  my  enjoyment. 
I  am  sure  I  wish  I  hadn't  asked  you  to  help 
me  in  my  work  at  all.  I  would  not  have  done 
so  had  I  known  what  a  trouble  it  would  be  to 
you. 

"  Dear  Kate,"  said  Minnie,  earnestly,  "  it  is 
not  that,  you  know  it  is  not  that.  I  would 
gladly  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone  for  you, 
and  would  sit  up  all  night  to  do  it,  but  in 
some  things  I  think  you  are  so  wrong.  I  am 
quite  sure  it  would  be  better  taste,  and  that 
it  would  please  Mr.  Eockcliffe  better  if,  instead 
of  attempting  to  be  stuck  up  and  formal  in  a 
way  through  which  he  must  so  easily  see,  we 
did  just  as  we  do  when  we  are  by  ourselves. 
Only  think  a  minute  and  you  will  see  that  I 
am  right.  Gerald,  I  am  sure,  would  say  so  if 
you  were  to  ask  him." 

"  And  do  you  think,  you  undutiful  girl," 
here  broke  in  Mrs.  Tryan,   "  that  your  sister 
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■could  on  such  a  subject  speak  to  Gerald  ? 
Can  you  not  imagine  that  both  she  and  I  are 
almost  ashamed  to  have  your  name  mentioned 
in  his  presence,  when  he  knows  as  well  as  I 
do  that  you  have  disgraced  us  all,  by  taking, 
of  your  own  free  will,  to  the  work  of  a  common 
factory-girl,  and  that  too  in  a  factory  of  which 
his  own  father  is  the  owner  ?  If  I  were  not 
too  kind-hearted  a  mother,  I  should  long  ago 
have  turned  you  out  of  the  house  ;  as  it  is, 
you  are  not  fit  to  mix  in  the  society  which 
Kate  and  I  endeavour  to  make  our  own,  and 
when  Gerald  and  his  friend  Mr.  Hammond 
Rockcliffe  are  here  to-night,  I  forbid  you  to 
come  into  the  room." 

But  Kate  knew  how  to  manage  her  sister 
far  better  than  did  her  mother,  and  checking 
the  angry  rejoinder  which  Minnie  was  about 
to  make  interposed  : 

"  No,  no,  mamma.  I  cannot  allow  that,  It 
is,  perhaps,  a  little  hard  that  during  the  last 
days  of  my  living  at  home  I  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  little, — but  as  Minnie  insists  upon  a 
point  about  which  I  feel  very  strongly,  I  shall 
write  this  morning  to  Mr.  Rockcliffe  and  tell 
him   not  to  come.     I   can  easily  make  some 
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plausible  excuse  and  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
come  and  see  me  and  Gerald  in  our  own 
home." 

This  speech  had,  as  Kate  had  foreseen,  its 
desired  effect.  Though  Minnie  still  felt  that 
she  was  right,  Kate's  reminder  of  how  soon 
she  was  to  leave  her  old  home  at  once  touched 
her,  and  so,  while  she  was  still  able  to  do  so, 
she  determined  to  give  way  to  her  sister.  To 
her  mother's  severe  remarks,  she  did  not, 
therefore,  deign  any  reply,  but  rising  from  the 
table,  kissed  Kate,  and  said  : 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  Kate.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  bring  any  work  out  while  Mr. 
Rockcliffe  is  here,  but  will  sit  up  and  do  it 
after  he  has  gone  ; "  and  then  she  left  the 
room. 

But  all  through  the  day,  while  she  was  at 
work,  she  dwelt  upon  this  little  scene,  and  the 
more  she  thought  about  it,  the  more  angry 
she  became.  It  did  seem  to  her  such  an 
absurd  thing  that,  because  Hammond  had 
been  invited  to  come  in  to  supper,  all  their 
regular  habits  should  be  put  on  one  side, 
and  that  they  should  sit  all  evening,  "  with 
their  hands  before  them,  gaping  at  each  other." 
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Then,  too,  she  was  convinced  that  their  ex- 
pected guest  would  see  through  the  pretension 
of  the  thing,  and  would  laugh  at  and  despise 
them,  for  she  was  quite  certain  that  he  would 
know  that  people  who  lived  as  modestly  as 
they  did,  could  not  afford  always  to  be  idle. 
Another  thing  which  had  great  weight  with  her 
was,  that  what  little  she  had  seen  of  Hammond 
Rockcliffe  she  very  much  liked,  and  she  had 
the  strongest  desire  (as  yet  wholly  unacknow- 
ledged to  herself)  to  be  thought  well  of  by 
him  ;  and,  judging  him  from  the  standpoint  of 
her  liking,  she  thought  he  would  be  far  better 
pleased  with  them  all  if  they  appeared  in  their 
true  colours  and  did  not  ape  the  ways  and 
manners  of  wealthy  people. 

And  then  she  was  exceedingly  angry  with 
her  mother.  The  hasty  and  intemperate 
speech  which  had  that  morning  been  made  to 
her,  had  deeply  hurt  her.  Over  and  over 
again  she  told  herself  that  in  her  determina- 
tion  to  work  for  her  own  living,  she  had  been 
perfectly  right,  and  that  though  there  might 
be  certain  drawbacks,  there  was  not  in  the 
occupation  which  she  had  chosen  one  particle 
of  disgrace,  and  she  could  not  resist  recalling 
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to  herself  how  much  bv  it  she  had  been  able 
to  do  for  her  mother  and  sister,  and  how,  not- 
withstanding her  work,  she  had  always  will- 
ingly borne  most  of  the  arduous  labour  of 
their  little  home. 

Considering  these  things,  it  certainly  was 
rather  hard  to  be  told  that  "she  had  dis- 
graced them  all,"  and  that  but  for  affection- 
ate weakness  on  the  part  of  her  parent,  she 
would  have  been  "  turned  out  of  the  house  I" 

From  the  morning  to  the  evening  all  this 
rankled  in  the  poor  girl's  bosom,  and  as  she 
walked  home,  though  she  quite  intended  to 
keep  her  word  as  far  as  the  "  work  "  was  con- 
cerned, she  determined,  partly  to  put  herself 
on  a  right  footing  with  Hammond,  partly  (it 
is  to  be  feared),  to  incense  Mrs.  Tryan,  and 
partly  to  astonish  Kate  and  Gerald,  that  she 
would  do  something  just  as  she  would  have 
done  had  they  been  quite  alone. 

The  result  had  been  that  kettle  boiling 
episode  which  threw  at  once  over  the  majority 
of  the  little  party  a  gloom,  which  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening,  was  not  removed. 
At  the  time,  it  is  true,  Mrs.  Tryan  passed  it  off 
with  a  slight  remark  and  a  ghastly  smile,  but 
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Kate  was  altogether  "  horrified  "  and  "  upset," 
and  this  so  distressed  Gerald  that  he  had  for 
anyone  else  neither  eyes  nor  ears. 

Hammond,  however,  fell  to  talking  very 
pleasantly  with  the  incorrigible  Minnie,  and 
between  these  two  a  lively  conversation  wras 
sustained. 

It  was  after  supper  that,  having  exhausted 
most  other  topics,  he  told  them  the  little  story 
of  Shrubsole  and  his  dog,  and  his  doubts  con- 
cerning the  working-classes,  and  in  what  way 
they  might  best  be  helped. 

"  Take  care,  Mr.  Rockcliffe,  how  you  meddle 
with  such  people,"  said  Mrs.  Tryan ;  "they 
will  not  help  themselves,  and  are  not  worth 
helping,  but  they  will  soon  find  out  that 
you  have  a  kind  heart  and  a  full  purse,  and 
will  not  fail  to  impose  upon  you.  All  the 
money  which  you  give  them  will  go  to  the 
publichouse,  and  they  will  jeer  at  you  behind 
your  back  for  being  so  weak  as  to  let  them 
have  it.  When  they  find  that  you  will  not 
give  them  another  farthing,  you  will  be  rid  of 
them  ;  but  not  until  then." 

"Believe  me,  Mr.  Rockcliffe,"  said  Kate, 
"  they  are  a  most  ungrateful  set  of  wretches. 

vol.  ii.  23 
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You  will  never  get  a  word  of  thanks  for  any- 
thing you  do  for  them,  and  as  to  what  you 
say  about  their  always  being  tipsy,  and  living 
in  horrid  homes,  I  am  quit©  sure  they  like  it 
or  else  they  wouldn't  do  it." 

u  You  know  my  views  on  the  subject,"  said 
Gerald ;  "  namely  that  in  their  order  and 
degree  they  are  very  much  the  same  as  the 
upper  classes  are  in  theirs.  Their  work  is 
harder  and  their  amusements  are  often  coarser, 
and  if  you  want  to  find  black  sheep  you  will 
find  about  an  equal  proportion  in  either  flock. 
I  believe  that  it  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  say 
too  much  for  them,  and  a  very  great  shame  to 
fall  into  the  general  careless  habit  of  saving 
everything  against  them." 

"And  you,"  said  Hammond,  turning  to 
Minnie,  "what  is  your  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject r 

"  Why,"  said  Minnie,  "  that  taking  them 
all  round  they  are  a  very  well-behaved  class. 
Of  course  among  them  are  dreadful  characters, 
but,  as  Gerald  says,  you  can  anywhere  find 
those,  and  if  their  ignorance  sometimes  makes 
their  crimes  more  brutal,  it  certainly  makes 
them   very   much    more    pardonable.      Look 
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liow  some  of  them  have  to  work  to  earn  even 
the  most  wretched  of  livings  !  Can  you 
wonder  that  they  are  not  the  very  essence  of 
politeness  and  good-breeding  ?  If  only  people 
who  are  better  off  and  better  educated  would 
treat  them  more  as  human  beings  who  were 
in  some  degree  their  equals,  if  those  who  want 
to  help  them  wouldn't  always  begin  by  inter- 
fering with  them  so  much,  and  trying  to  upset 
all  their  customs  and  their  amusements,  and 
if  above  all  they  would  try  to  get  the  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  good,  honest,  clever 
working  men  who  are  everywhere  to  be  found, 
and  who  understand  them  so  much  better,  to 
assist  in  the  work,  I  believe  they  would  soon 
be  able  to  help  those  who  require  help.  It 
always  seems  to  me  such  a  shame  to  hear 
them  all  so  run  down.  You  see  two  gentle- 
men meet.  '  Wei],'  says  one  to  another, 
'  how  do  you  get  on  with  your  men  V  '  Oh  !' 
is  the  answer,  'an  ungrateful  set  of  vagabonds  ; 
only  think  of  themselves,  and  spend  all  they 
get  in  drink.'  They  dont,  and  it's  too  bad  to 
say  it.  There  are,  in  a  certain  way,  just  as 
good  gentlemen  and  just  as  good  ladies  to  be 
found  among  the  working  classes  as  out    of 
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them  ;  but "  (here  Minnie  suddenly  broke  off 
and  looked  saucily  at  her  mother),  "of  course 
I  have  no  right  to  say  all  this  because  you 
know  I  am  one  of  them.  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
Rockcliffe,  when  mamma  was  giving  you  her 
opinion  of  them,  I  was  quite  anxious  lest  you 
might  think  I  should  ask  you  for  money 
before  you  left  V 

And  here  it  must  be  recorded  that  Mrs. 
Tryan's  temper,  which  had  all  the  evening 
been  so  sorely  tried,  altogether  gave  way,  and 
with  it  her  determination  at  any  cost  to  keep 
up  appearances  before  Hammond  Rockcliffe. 

"  You  ungrateful  and  undutiful  girl  I"  she 
cried  with  heightened  colour  and  heightened 
voice ;  "  at  least  you  need  not  expose  our 
poverty  and  humiliate  us  all  before  Mr.  Rock- 
cliffe.  I  had  hoped  that  you  would  have  had 
the  grace  not  to  have  let  him  know  the  de- 
gradation to  which  your  own  self-will  has  led 
you." 

"  Good  gracious,  mamma  I"  interrupted 
Minnie,  "  he  has  known  it  ever  so  long.  He 
came  into  our  workshop  the  other  day,  and 
saw  me  at  work  ;  and  he  actually  took  off  his 
glove  to  shake  hands  with  me." 
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"  Mr.  Rockcliffe  is  a  gentleman,"  said  Mrs. 
Try  an,  "and  would  do  as  much  as  that  out 
of  respect  to  me.  But  it  is  right  that  he 
should  know  that  it  is  your  obstinacy  and 
self-will,  and  not  my  wish  that  has  influenced 
you.     Judge  between  us,  Mr.  Rock  cliff e." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Hammond,  rising  very 
hastily,  "the  matter  is  such  a  very  delicate 
one  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me,  a 
perfect  stranger,  to  interfere ;  and  besides,  I 
had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.  I  have  an  engage- 
ment— an  important  case — a  consultation,  in 
point  of  fact,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will 
take  my  leave  now,  Mrs.  Try  an,  hoping  very 
shortly  to  see  you  again.  I  may,  however, 
say  that  the  high  opinion  which,  partly  from 
my  own  observation  and  partly  from  what  I 
had  heard  from  my  friend  Gerald,  I  had 
already  been  able  to  form  of  Miss  Tryan  did 
not  in  any  way  suffer  from  the  manner  in 
which  I  accidentally  found  her  the  other  day 
engaged.  Good-night,  Mrs.  Tryan,  and  thank 
you  for  your  hospitality.  Do  not  move, 
Gerald ;  I  know  you  will  not  come  yet.  I 
really  must  hurry  to  keep  my  appointment. 
Good-night." 
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And  Hammond,  who  had  the  greatest 
horror  of  family  warfare,  literally  hurried  from 
the  room  before  another  word  was  said. 

Minnie  followed  him  to  the  street  door,  and 
opened  it. 

"  Do  not  condemn  me,  Mr.  Rockcliffe,"  she 
said,  half  merrily  and  half  pleadingly.  "  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  is  wiser  and  better  to 
work  and  to  earn  money,  than  to  live  on  the 
grudgingly-given  charity  of  relatives.  I  feel 
ashamed  that  you  should  have  heard  all  this 
to-night :  but  I  am  not  yet  ashamed  of  my 
work." 

"  And  have  no  cause  to  be,"  said  Hammond. 

"  But  it  is  sometimes  hard,"  continued 
Minnie,  "  to  do  one's  best  and  yet  to  lose 
every  one's  good  opinion ;"  and  as  she  said 
this  she  almost  wondered  to  herself  why 
she  suddenly  had  such  a  strong  desire  that 
Hammond  RockclifFe  should  think  well  of 
her. 

It  was  not  her  custom  to  care  much  what 
others  thought  of  her,  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  in  this  respect  she  was  rather  too  fond 
of  little  displays  of  what  is  known  as 
"  bravado."      Now    this    strange    new    desire 
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towards  one  who  was  little  better  than  a 
stranger  to  her,  had  suddenly  taken  strong 
hold  of  her. 

"  You  have  not  lost  my  good  opinion/'  said 
Hammond  ;  "  on  the  contrary  you  have  com- 
pletely gained  it.  Honestly  I  assure  you  that 
I  consider  you  the  bravest  young  lady  I  have 
ever  known,  and  so  far  from  condemning  you, 
with  my  whole  heart  T  admire  you  for  your 
courage.  You  have  said  some  things  to-night, 
too,  about  working  people  which  have  opened 
new  lights  to  me,  and  I  feel  grateful  to  you. 
We  shall,  I  hope,  very  soon  meet  again." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Minnie,  returning 
warmly  the  pressure  of  his  hand. 

She  stood  watching  him  until  his  figure 
was  lost  in  the  darkness,  and  then  returned 
to  the  others. 

The  unhappy  domestic  strife  which  ensued 
need  not  be  described.  Neither  Mrs.  Tryan's 
cruel  reproaches,  nor  Kate's  indignant  invec- 
tives, were  good  or  pleasant  to  hear.  Minnie 
bore  all  to-night  with  unwonted  calmness  ; 
and  what  was  in  her  still  more  unusual,  after 
her  mother  and  sister  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
she  sat  alone  hour  after  hour  patiently  work- 
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iug  at  Kate's  trousseau,  a  few  tears  escaped 
her  eyes  and  trickled  down  her  tired  face. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  Minnie  cherished 
one  small  happiness  that  night  which  hitherto 
had  been  to  her  unknown. 
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CHAPTER  IY. 


In  the  Times  newspaper  there  is  daily  to  be 
found  a  certain  series  of  mysterious  advertise- 
ments which  has  long  ago  earned  for  itself  the 
title  of  the  "Agony  Column."  Whether  this 
title  is  an  appropriate  one  or  not  it  is  hard  to 
say,  for  who  can  tell  whether  the  "  A  "  who  is 
earnestly  implored  to  return  to  those  discon- 
solate friends  who  are  ready  to  forgive  him  all 
his  iniquities,  or  the  "  B  "  who,  in  heartrend- 
ing words,  is  called  upon  to  write  without  the 
loss  of  a  moment  to  his  gradually- was  ting- 
away  "  C,"  are  in  reality  on  the  look  out  for 
such  invitations  or  require  them,  or  whether, 
when  the  pathetic  compositions  meet  their 
eye,  they  are  significant  to  them  of  an  entirely 
different  meaning,  which  it  would  be  unsafe 
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to  commit  fully  to  writing,  and  madness  to 
publish  in  a  newspaper  ?  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  first  column  of  the  Times  must,  it  is  to  be 
imagined,  daily  be  the  herald  of  far  more 
"  agony "  than  this,  its  far-famed  second. 
Who  shall  say  how  many  each  day  drop  in 
dismay  the  paper  almost  as  soon  as  they  have 
taken  it  up  to  find  announced  in  it  the  death 
of  some  dear  friend  believed  until  now  to  be 
in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  vigour  ?  Who 
shall  say  how  many  heirs  fling  it  away  with 
disgust  on  seeing  that  a  male  child  has  been 
born  into  the  world  who  will  stand  between 
them  and  fortune  ?  and  who  shall  say  how 
many  lovers  weep  over  it  on  finding  that  the 
darling  of  their  heart  has  succumbed  to  the 
terrible  decrees  of  fate,  and  has  become  the 
property  of  another  ? 

Those  who  avail  themselves  of  this  ghostly 
second  column,  or  who  look  at  it,  save  with 
the  hope  of  raising  a  smile,  must  be  few 
and  far  between.  The  name  of  those  who 
figure  in  the  first  column  in  all  its  departments 
must  be  legion.  Most  of  us  are  as  the  Ameri- 
can humourist  says,  "  Reviewed "  there 
"under   the   heading    'Births,'"    and   then, 
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when  years  have  rolled  on,  find  ourselves  a 
little  lower  down  and  among  the  "  married." 
Then,  and  before  we  arrive  at  the  last  stage, 
and  it  is  announced  to  the  generally  uncon- 
cerned world  that  we  have  taken  our  depar- 
ture from  it,  we  find  ourselves  at  certain 
intervals  glancing  upwards  again  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  births  of  our  own  children. 

There  is  something  pleasant  in  the  fact 
that  part  of  the  Times,  the  great  organ  of  the 
world  and  of  the  day,  should  be  occupied  in 
informing  the  universe  that  one  is  a  father, 
and  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  so  much  a  word 
has  been  paid  for  it  in  the  feeling  of  import- 
ance which  it  imparts.  But  the  consequences 
which  ensue  on  investing  in  such  a  notice  are 
somewhat  direful. 

Until  that  time  had  arrived  to  him,  the 
writer  of  these  pages  lived  in  modest  seclu- 
sion, and  his  name  was  unknown  to  fame,  but 
since  then  it  would  almost  appear  that  he  has 
become  notorious,  for  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom — nay,  even  from  some 
"foreign  parts  ;' — are  letters  and  circulars  ad- 
dressed to  him,  as  though  it  were  known  all  the 
world  over  that  he  is  a  millionaire  open  to 
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any  amount  of  share  buying,  and  thirsting  to 
succour  the  needy  whose  strongest  recommen- 
dation is  their  own  assurance.  From  the  first 
week,  when  his  breakfast-table  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  pamphlets  extolling  the  merits 
of  certain  infant's  bottles,  of  whole  volumes  in 
which  the  engrossing  topics  of  night-lights 
and  violet-powder  were  exhaustively  discussed, 
of  circulars  holding  forth  upon  the  various 
qualities  of  certain  stouts  and  bottled  ales,  of 
strongly-recommended  rusks  and  biscuits,  of 
patent  medicines  without  number  and  without 
end,  of  little  samples  of  all  sorts  of  fabrics, 
and  of  babies'  socks,  the  proceeds  of  which 
would,  if  sent,  restore  churches  which,  with- 
out those  socks,  must  assuredly  soon  fall 
to  the  ground — since  then  he  has  been 
actively  and  perseveringly  taken  in  hand  by 
public  companies  and  continental  loans  and 
lotteries  (whose  circulars  are  presumably  dis- 
tributed on  the  principle  that,  where  a  suffi- 
ciency of  mud  is  thrown,  some  is  sure  to  stick) 
all  of  which  are  thirsting  to  make  his  fortune, 
and  from  which  the  letters  which  really  inte- 
rest him  have  to  be  picked  as  wheat  from 
tares. 
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This  first  column  of  the  Times  contained 
one  morning,  the  one  under  the  other,  two  an- 
nouncements concerning  some  of  the  chief 
actors  in  this  story.     They  were — 

"  Married. 
"  On  the  11th  inst.,  at  St.  Thomas's,  Port- 
man  Square,  Percy  Rockliffe,  of  11,  Wimpole 
Street,  youngest  son  of  Gregory  Rockcliffe,  of 
the  Manor  House,  Keriden,  Staffordshire,  to 
Gertrude,  only  daughter  of  Godfrey  North- 
over." 

"On  the  11th  inst.,  at  St.  Peter's,  Black- 
hampton,  by  the  Rev.  Bernard  Crawcour, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Maudlin  Evensong, 
Gerald  Triptree,  Esq.,  of  Auricaria  Villa, 
Thompson's  Green,  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Triptree,  Esq.,  of  The  Shrubs,  to  Kate,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  George  Tryan,  Esq.,  of 
Blackhampton.     No  cards." 

Though  bidden  to  both,  for  neither  of  these 
ceremonies  did  Hammond  Ptockcliffe  don  a 
wedding  garment.  In  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mise to  Godfrey  Northover,  he  had  a  few  days 
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before  his  cousin's  marriage  paid  a  flying  visit 
to  London,  where  the  Northovers  were  stay- 
ing at  a  West  End  hotel,  and  from  whence 
Gertrude  was  married,  to  sign  the  deed  neces- 
sary for  the  trust  which  he  had  undertaken. 
Percy  was  the  other  trustee,  and  there  had 
perforce  been  a  meeting,  at  which  they  had  all 
placed  their  fore-fingers  solemnly  upon  their 
respective  seals,  and  delivered  something  as 
their  act  and  deed  which  was,  no  doubt,  clear 
to  the  business-like  Godfrey,  bub  which,  to 
both  Percy  and  Hammond,  was  as  unintelli- 
gible as  most  legal  documents  are  to  those 
who  are  wholly  unused  to  them.  Gertrude 
evidently  regarded  the  matter  as  a  very  serious 
and  formidable  one,  and,  with  a  trembling 
hand,  signed  for  the  last  time  her  maiden 
name.  Percy  supposed  it  was  "  all  right,'' 
and  wrote  his  with  an  easy  dash,  and  Ham- 
mond, accepting  the  assurance  of  Northover 
that  the  deed  was  drawn  in  exact  accordance 
with  his  views  and  wishes,  followed  suit, 
telling  himself  that  he  should  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  "  mastering  it."  This  meeting 
over,  however,  he  hurried  back  to  Black- 
hampton,  pleading  his  engagements  there  as 
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an  excuse  for  not  being  present  at  the  wed- 
ding, and  without  allowing  himself  to  say  to  Ger- 
trude more  than  a  dozen  commonplace  words. 
He  sent  her,  however,  as  pretty  a  present  as 
his  modest  means  could  afford,  and  received  in 
return  a  cordial  and  grateful  little  note ;  and 
thus  it  was  acknowledged  between  them  that 
all  estrangement  was  at  an  end,  and  that, 
accepting  the  existing  state  of  things,  they 
should  meet  as  though  certain  episodes  had 
never  occurred. 

His  excuse  for  not  attending  Gerald's  wed- 
ding was  that  Percy's  was  on  the  same  day, 
and  that,  having  declined  that,  he  could 
hardly  accept  an  invitation  to  another  ;  and  so 
he  spent  the  day  by  himself. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  life,  notwith- 
standing the  terrible  troubles  which  beset  us 
in  it,  is  worth  living,  if  it  be  only  for  the  en- 
joyment of  those  few  happy  days  and  epochs 
of  intense  delight  which  once  or  twice  during 
the  course  of  our  existences  most  of  us  are 
fortunate  enough  to  experience.  There  must 
be  very  few  amongst  us  who  cannot  recall  one 
or  two  days  on  which  we  have  been  supremely 
happy,   whether  it  has   been   with  the   con- 
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sciousness  of  success  after  a  long  term  of  hard 
labour  and  eager  desire,  or  whether  from  the 
sudden  acquisition  of  unlooked-for  good,  and 
though  in  after-life  the  recollection  of  such 
days  may  have  an  almost  saddening  influence, 
we  should  never  be  ungrateful  enough  to  for- 
get what  they  were  to  us  at  the  time,  or  how- 
keen  was  our  enjoyment  of  them.  If  life  is  a 
lottery,  those  who  draw  in  it  one  or  two  prizes 
should  surely  be  content,  and  remember  their 
good  fortune  when,  in  after  years,  blank  with 
depressing  monotony  succeeds  blank.  If  this 
theory  be  a  correct  one,  it  must  be  estimated 
that  Gertrude  had  (taking  the  average  of  the 
matter)  her  due  share  of  recompense  for  the 
trials  which  had  preceded  her  marriage,  and 
for  the  still  greater  ones  which  were  to  succeed 
it,  for  during  the  first  eight  weeks  (and  eight 
weeks  is  a  long,  long  time  in  which  to  live  with- 
out a  care  or  a  heartache  of  any  sort !)  after  she 
became  Percy's  wife,  she  was  as  transcendently 
happy  as  a  young,  warm-hearted,  impulsive 
and  easily-pleased  girl,  who  has  married  her 
first  love,  could  be. 

They  passed  their  honeymoon  abroad,  laying 
down  no  definite  plan  as  to  their  movements, 
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but  visiting  one  continental  city  after  another, 
and  going  from  place  to  place  just  as  it  struck 
their  fancy.  Percy  had  told  himself  that  he 
should  undoubtedly  be  "  bored,"  and  had  re- 
solved that  their  absence  should  be  but  a 
short  one,  bat  Gertrude's  supreme  happiness 
was  infectious,  and  as  it  was  the  dull  season 
of  the  year,  and  he  "  missed "  nothing  by 
staying  away,  and  he  was  quite  aware  that 
this  sort  of  thing  "  would  not  last,"  he  re- 
solved entirely  to  devote  himself  to  his 
charming  young  wife,  and  certainly  made  him- 
self as  agreeable  and  attentive  as  the  most 
exacting  bride  could  wish  her  husband  to  be. 

And  Gertrude  lived  in  a  state  of  rapture  ; 
her  husband  she  almost  worshipped  as  a  god, 
for  who  could  be  so  handsome,  so  clever,  so 
magnificent  as  he  ?  What  an  air  of  command 
he  always  carried  with  him,  and  how  all  the 
servants  at  railway  station  and  hotel  rushed  to 
attend  to  his  orders  !  What  manners  he  had, 
and  how  all  the  people  whom  they  met  deferred 
to  him  and  courted  his  society  ;  and  how,  best 
by  far  and  most  wonderful  of  all,  how  he  loved 
her;  how  good  to  her — how  fond, how  caressing 
he  was  ;  how  delightful  it  was  to  hear  him  call 
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her  "little  wife  ;"  what  joy  to  do  little  ser- 
vices for  him  which  she  felt  it  was  her  right 
to  do,  and  yet  would  have  hesitated  had  he 
been  less  unbending !  Was  she  not  the 
happiest  and  the  most  fortunate  girl  in  the 
wThole  world  ?  Well — well  it  certainly  was  a 
change  from  the  old  Gibson  Square  days,  to 
be  thus  travelling  about  in  these  interesting 
and  quaint  old  cities,  and  amongst  this 
glorious  scenery  ;  to  be  dressed  in  rich  silks 
and  warm,  comfortable,  luxurious  furs ;  to 
live  in  all  ways  lavishly,  and  to  find  attention 
and  deference  everywhere.  Gertrude  ima- 
gined that  she  was  dwelling  in  fairy-land,  for 
she  had  only  to  name  a  wish  to  have  it 
granted  ;  to  admire  a  pretty  thing  to  have  it 
purchased  for  her ;  and  she  sometimes,  so 
happy  was  she,  felt  inclined  to  kiss  the  very 
beggars  to  whom  she  scattered  alms. 

And  Percy  felt  that  on  the  whole  he  was 
not  having  a  bad  time  of  it.  He  was  cer- 
tainly, in  thus  isolating  himself  with  her, 
giving  up  a  good  deal  to  his  wife,  but  his 
excuse  was  that  it  was  such  a  novel  expe- 
rience to  travel  about  with  any  one  as  fresh, 
inexperienced,  and  innocent  as  Gertrude,  and 
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he  found  that  he  could  thoroughly  amuse 
himself  by  humouring  her,  and  making  a 
complete  pet  of  her,  and  it  was  really  quite 
delicious  to  see  the  never-failing  delight  with 
which  she  hailed  the  presents  which  he 
showered  upon  her,  and  to  receive  the  marks 
of  her  gratitude  for  his  goodness  to  her.  In 
short,  Percy  was  obliged  to  own  to  himself  that 
he  too  was  thoroughly  enjoying  himself,  and 
that  after  all  it  was  no  unpleasant  thing  to 
be  travelling  about  with  a  pretty  and  devoted 
little  bride,  and  to  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  whole  of  their  expenses 
were  being  covered  by  the  handsome  amount 
of  the  cheque  which  his  commonplace  father-in- 
law  had  given  him  on  his  wedding-day. 

When  Godfrey  Northover  had  been  toiling 
so  hard  for  his  money  he  had  always  told 
himself  that  his  wife  and  daughter  should 
ultimately  enjoy  it.  He  had  certainly  suc- 
ceeded in  providing  for  Gertrude  a  season  of 
the  purest  bliss — only  her  husband  bid  fair 
to  prove  a  somewhat  expensive  item  in  the 
inventory. 

But  this,  of  course,  could  not  last,  and  in 
the  early  autumn  the  young  couple  returned 
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to  England,  and  having  first  paid  a  visit  to 
Keriden,  proceeded  to  occupy  their  new- 
London  home. 

It  was  at  Keriden  that  poor  Gertrudes 
dream  of  happiness  was  first  disturbed.  At 
the  Manor  House  they  found  a  fairly  large 
party  assembled  for  the  September  shooting, 
which  had  now  commenced,  and  though  her 
pride  in  her  husband  was  as  undiminished 
as  was  her  admiration  for  him,  she  had  not 
been  there  many  hours  before  she  found 
herself  pining  for  the  days  when  she  had  had 
him  all  to  herself.  Percy  was  exceedingly 
popular  among  his  friends,  and  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned  was  not  unrelieved  to  be  once 
more  in  men's  society,  and  to  devote  himself 
again  to  pursuits  other  than  love-making; 
and  though  it  was  some  time  before  Gertrude 
had  any  right  to  complain  of  neglect,  the 
poor  girl  soon  found  herself  wishing  that  he 
could  be  as  contented  to  be  alone  with  her  as 
she  was  to  be  alone  with  him. 

She  was,  too,  a  stranger  among  his  family 
and  friends,  and  though  she  was  treated 
courteously,  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  in 
them  there  was  towards  herself  a  lack  of  cor- 
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•diality.  The  BockclhTes  had  been  quite  con- 
tent that  Percy  should  marry  a  girl  with 
upwards  of  two  thousand  a  year,  but  could 
not  forget  what  had  been  Gertrude's  origin, 
and  they  reflected  that  as  she  must  be  con- 
tinually grateful  at  her  good  fortune  in  being 
thus  admitted  into  so  excellent  a  family,  any 
demonstration  from  them  of  affectionate  wel- 
come would  be  entirely  superfluous. 

Wholly  [unused  as  she  was  to  society  of 
any  sort,  and  full  of  the  anxiety  of  a  young 
bride  to  create  a  favourable  impression  among 
her  husband's  relatives  and  friends,  Gertrude 
found  herself  the  victim  of  a  painful  shyness 
in  which  she  suffered  greatly,  and  owing  to 
which  she  never  did  justice  to  herself. 

All  day  long  Percy  was  out  shooting,  and 
throughout  the  evening  he  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  party  from  which  somehow  she 
felt  herself  excluded.  How  was  she,  she 
asked  herself,  to  be  suddenly  familiar  with 
people  to  whom  she  had  only  just  been  intro- 
duced, and  how  could  she  possibly  join  in 
family  jokes,  and  talk  and  gossip  about  the 
neighbouring  gentry  and  other  people  of  whom 
she  knew  nothing  ?     Once  or  twice  she  tried 
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her  best,  but  being  sensitive,  and  feeling  her- 
self almost  an  intruder,  it  came  to  pass  that 
she  usually  sat  throughout  the  evening  as 
mute  when  her  husband  was  by,  as  she  did 
throughout  the  day  when  she  was  left  alone 
with  ladies  with  whom  she  felt  she  had 
nothing  in  common. 

All  this  was  bad  enough  to  bear,  but  what 
made  it  far  worse  was  that  she  had  a  half- 
defined  fear  that  Percy  was  annoyed  with 
her,  and  that  he  would  have  had  her  different 
to  what  she  was.  He  was  not  unkind  to  her, 
but  when  he  was  with  the  others  talking  and 
laughing  he'  seemed  to  think  so  little  of  her, 
sitting  silently  by  herself,  and  then  she  saw 
so  little  of  him !  When  he,  late  in  the 
evening,  went  with  his  friends  to  the  smoking 
or  billiard-room,  she,  along  with  the  other 
ladies  went  upstairs  to  her  room,  and  though 
she  always  lay  awake  for  him,  he,  when  he 
came  to  bed,  would  say  he  was  tired  and  fall 
asleep  with  but  few  (if  any)  of  those  caresses 
which  were  to  her  the  sweetest  things  in  her 
existence. 

Gertrude's  suspicion  that  Percy  was  an- 
noyed with  her  was   not  altogether  without 
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foundation.  His  friends  were  at  first  profuse 
in  their  praises  of  her,  highly  approving  her 
bright  face  and  pretty  figure,  but  beyond  this 
he  felt  that  his  bride  was  hardly  a  success ; 
she  was  so  reserved — so  silent ;  sometimes  so 
manifestly  ill-at-ease,  and  those  little  tokens 
of  freshness  and  simplicity  at  which  in  their 
honeymoon  he  had  been  both  amused  and 
pleased,  seemed  so  out  of  place  in  Keriden 
Manor  House  and  among  the  sort  of  people 
who  were  staying  there  !  Had  he  on  this 
first  occasion  of  her  introduction  to  his  father's 
house  have  taken  a  little  more  pains  about 
her,  paid  to  her  more  attention,  and  endea- 
voured to  interest  her  in  and  to  have  drawn 
her  into  the  general  conversation,  how  dif- 
ferent all  this  might  have  been,  did  not  occur 
to  him.  He  felt  that  it  was  she  who  was  not 
trying  her  best,  and  he  felt  vexed  also  that 
she  did  not  make  herself  more  at  home,  and 
as  evening  after  evening  passed,  and  he  felt  that 
she  was  simply  sitting  there  silently  watch- 
ing with  her  great  eyes  his  every  movement, 
he  began  to  get  quite  angry  with  her. 

"Percy,"   she   said  to   him  one  morning — 
one  Sunday  morning — when  they  were  dress- 
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ing,  she  in  her  own  room  and  he  in  his 
dressing-room  opening  out  of  it — "  how  long 
shall  we  stay  here  ?" 

"  Why  ?"  he  asked,  standing  at  the  open 
door  with  a  hairbrush  in  each  hand. 

"Why?"  repeated  Gertrude  gaily,  "because 
I  want  to  know  when  I  shall  see  our  own  dear 
home." 

"You  seem  in  a  precious  hurry  to  leave 
here,"  said  Percy. 

"  No  ;  I  am  not,  Percy,  but  it  is  natural 
I  should  like  to  know  when,  is  it  not  V 

"You  are  in  a  hurry  to  leave  here/'  said 
Percy.  "  I  don't  believe  you  care  two  straws 
for  the  place  or  any  one  in  it,  and  it  isn't 
very  complimentary.  What's  the  good  of 
going  to  London  now,  when  nothing  is  going 
on.     I  should  get  bored  to  death." 

"What,  in  our  pretty  new  home,  Percy, 
which  we  havn't  seen  yet  ?  I  know  it  will 
take  me  a  long  time  to  get  tired  of  going 
about  arranging  the  things." 

"  That's  nonsense,"  said  Percy ;  "  all  that 
sort  of  thing  will  be  done  for  you,  and 
the  sooner  you  disabuse  your  mind  of  the 
idea  that  I  shall  like  you  to  do  the  work  of 
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an  amateur    housemaid  the  better.     I    wish 
you'd  make  yourself  happier  here." 

"  I  am  happy,  Percy,"  said  Gertrude,  gulp- 
ing down  a  sob.  "  I  wish  I  could  make  you 
happy.  If  only  you  would  tell  me  what  I 
could  do  I  should  be  so  glad." 

"  Don't  always  be  so  glum  then,"  said 
Percy  ;  "  try  and  mix  with  the  others  more, 
and  do  more  as  you  see  others  do.  There — 
there,  I  don't  want  to  vex  you,  little  woman" 
— Gertrude  was  now,  notwithstanding  her 
efforts,  in  tears — "  only  you  must  know  what 
I  mean." 

"  And  I  will  try — indeed,  indeed  I  will 
try,"  said  Gertrude,  returning  warmly  the 
kiss  which  her  husband  was  now  pleased  to 
give  her. 

"  Very  well  then,  begin  at  once,"  said 
Percy  ;  "  now  this  is  Sunday  morning.  Last 
Sunday  morning  you  did  a  most  ridiculous 
thing,  and  quite  annoyed  me.  When  we 
were  all  walking  to  church  you  came  to  me 
and  took  my  arm,  and  there  we  were  jogging 
along  together  like  a  Cockney  couple  going  to 
spend  their  Sunday  afternoon  on  Hampstead 
Heath.     If  you'll  just   notice   other   people 
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you'll  find  that  down  here  they  don't  do  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"  Don't  you  like  me  to  take  your  arm, 
Percy?"  said  Gertrude,  gazing  at  him  wist- 
fully through  her  tear-bedewed  eyelashes. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  like  it  well  enough,  but 
people  can't  do  always  as  they  like.  We 
shall  see  plenty  of  each  other  in  the  course  of 
our  lives,  and  you  shouldn't  go  running  about 
after  me  all  day  as  though  you  couldn't  exist 
for  a  moment  without  me.  The  fellows  were 
chaffing  me  about  it  last  night,  so  you  see 
how  noticeable  it  is." 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  anybody  chaffing  me, 
Percy,  about  being  too  fond  of  you,"  said 
Gertrude  with  some  spirit. 

"No;  neither  do  I  mind,"  said  Percy ; 
"only  you'll  oblige  me  by  not  making  the 
thing  too  conspicuous  while  we're  down  here, 
and  by  letting  me  see  you  a  little  more 
sensible  of  the  advantages  by  which  I  have 
been  able  to  surround  you." 

This  was  all  that  at  the  time  was  said  on 
the  subject,  but  Gertrude  was  deeply  hurt 
and  distressed ;  it  was  so  terrible  to  her  that 
she  was  not  on  every  occasion  to  be  allowed 
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to  show  the  devotedness  of  her  love  for  her 
husband  ;  it  was  so  horrible  to  have  for  one 
moment  to  suspect  that  he  was  ashamed  of 
anything  which  she  had  done.  But  here  her 
pride  came  to  her  assistance,  and  she  deter- 
mined that  whatever  she  might  suffer,  he 
should  have  no  cause  for  such  a  feeling  as 
that :  she  had  clung  to  him  it  is  true,  and 
had  done  everything  in  her  power  to  keep 
close  by  his  side  ;  but  it  had  been  more  for 
love  of  him,  and  from  the  feeling  that  he 
would  wish  her  to  do  so  than  from  fear  or 
shyness  of  others,  and  now  that  she  had 
found  out  her  mistake  (and,  oh,  what  a  cruel 
experience  it  was  !),  all  that  should  be  altered. 

And  she  did  alter  her  -conduct,  and  from 
that  Sunday  morning  made  such  efforts  to 
join  in  the  conversation  of  others  and  to  enter 
into  pursuits  apart  from  her  husband,  that  all 
cause  for  "  chaffing  "  was  at  an  end,  and  he, 
noticing  the  change  in  her,  was  well  pleased  to 
think  of  the  influence  which  he  had  over  her, 
and  of  her  ready  deference  to  his  wishes. 

That  this  wife  of  his,  whom  he  had  married 
from  so  totally  different  a  social  sphere  from 
his  own,  would  more  or  less  worry  him  he  felt 
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sure,  and  it  was  therefore  satisfactory  to  find 
that  she  was  so  easily  to  be  moulded. 

Gertrude  saw  that  her  husband  noticed  her 
efforts,  and  saw  that  she  received  many  signs 
of  his  approval  of  her  conduct ;  but  though 
this  had  of  course  its  pleasant  side,  it  would 
have  been  to  her  far  sweeter  had  he  responded 
to  her  desire  to  be  all  in  all  to  him,  and  so 
she  began  to  feel  that  a  barrier  was  already 
growing  up  between  them. 

But  that  this  barrier  would  be.  left  behind 
them  at  Keriden,  she  did  not  for  one  moment 
doubt. 

Day  by  day,  and  night  by  night,  she  con- 
soled herself  with  the  thought  that  soon 
they  would  be  alone  together  in  their  own 
home,  where  she  would  once  more  have 
him  all  to  herself,  and  where,  of  course,  the 
happy  days  of  their  honeymoon  would  be 
renewed. 

In  the  meantime  she  told  herself  it  was 
only  natural  that  Percy  should  like  to  stay 
among  his  friends,  and  enjoy  the  shooting 
which  he  loved  ;  thus  situated  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  be  quite  as  much  to  her 
as  though  they  were  alone,  and  it  was  both 
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absurd  and  selfish  in  her  to  think  or  wish  that 
it  could  be  so. 

So  this  poor  little  lady  strove  her  utmost 
to  please  her  lord  and  master,  and  patiently 
awaited  his  pleasure  to  be  taken  to  the  new 
home  which  they  were  to  share  together,  and 
where  she  was  convinced  she  would  find  that 
pure  happiness  which  to  her  made  life  so 
sweet. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

MBS.    PERCY   ROCKCLIFFE   AT   HOME. 

October  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  Percy 
Kockcliffe  and  his  bride  left  Keriden,  and 
turned  their  faces  towards  their  new  London 
home. 

In  the  country,  which  they  were  leaving, 
the  glories  of  autumn,  which  a  few  weeks 
before  had  made  nature  lovely  to  look  upon, 
were  fading  away  like  the  splendours  of  a 
transformation  scene,  when  the  curtain  has 
come  down.  The  hedgerows,  which,  with  the 
varying  colours  of  hips  and  haws  and  black- 
berries, of  holly  and  hazel,  and  fairy-like  dew- 
bespangled  cobwebs,  had  been  beautiful  as 
English  hedgerows  in  the  autumn  time  alone 
can  be,  were  settling  down  into  black,  thorny, 
inscrutable,  fences,  exposing  here  and  there 
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fast  rotting  bird's  nests  which  hitherto  their 
kindly  foliage  had  concealed  ;  and  the  woods 
and  copses  which  erst  had  been  magnificent 
in  their  autumnal  dresses  of  rich  copper  colour, 
orange,  and  glorious  gold,  relieved  with  the 
dark  brown  of  oak  balls  and  the  emerald  green 
of  acorns,  were  becoming  dank  and  unwhole- 
some with  the  decay  of  fallen  leaves  :  the 
fields  were  bare,  the  lanes  and  roadways  soft 
and  muddy  :  the  air,  now  full  of  chills  and 
mists,  now  oppressive,  damp  and  muggy  :  in 
short  the  country  was  rapidly  changing  from 
its  best  to  its  worst,  and  the  sound  of  "  town" 
had  once  more  its  attractions. 

And  in  London  things  were  certainly 
looking  brighter  and  more  attractive.  Now 
and  then,  among  the  days  of  steady  rain, 
when  the  whole  of  that  amazing  place  seemed 
a  wilderness  of  liquid  mud  and  hopeless  dis- 
comfort, bright  days  would  make  their  appear- 
ance when  the  sharpness  of  the  morning  air 
would  be  suggestive  of  the  invigorating  frosty 
days  so  soon  to  come,  and  at  midday  the  sun 
would  yet  be  so  strong  as  to  recall  memories  of 
pleasant  summer  holidays  not  long  past ;  but 
whether  wet  or  fine  when  the  fast  declining 
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days  brought  on  darkness  apace,  the  comfort 
of  the  season  was  apparent  to  thousands,  and 
many  and  many  a  paterfamilias,  as  he  once 
more  stretched  his  slippered  feet  by  his  own 
fireside,  becoming  wholly  forgetful  of  the 
alacrity  with  which  a  short  time  ago  he  had 
packed  his  portmanteau  and  journeyed  sea- 
ward with  his  olive  branches,  spoke  slightingly 
of  the  discomfort  of  the  lodging-house  which 
he  had  recently  vacated,  and  delivered  him- 
self of  homilies  on  the  well-worn  British 
aphorism  that  "  there's  no  place  like  home." 

The  people  who  thronged  the  streets  too 
were  for  the  most  part  looking  pleasant  and 
smart  by  reason  of  the  "  this  season's  goods," 
which  from  the  tradesmen's  windows,  where 
everywhere  they  made  a  profuse  and  tempting 
display,  had  found  their  way  on  to  their  backs. 
Now  young  men  were  beginning  to  commit 
extravagances  in  the  way  of  great- coats,  and 
young  ladies  were  changing  straw,  ribbons, 
lace,  and  muslin,  for  felt,  feathers,  furs,  and 
frieze.  The  theatres  were  once  more  putting 
out  attractive  programmes,  and  publicans 
were  beginning  to  exchange  their  window- 
cards  of  "iced  cider"    or  " claret  cup,"  for 
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others    inscribed  with    "  hot    sausages "    and 
"  spiced  ale." 

Business  people,  whose  sensitive  consciences 
were  giving  them  some  qualms  as  to  a  little 
too  much  time  and  a  great  deal  too  much 
money  spent  on  the  summer  holidays,  were 
comforting  themselves  with  the  thought  of 
the  two  months'  good  and  steady  work  which 
they  would  have  before  Christmas  came  with 
another  holiday  and  more  expense  ;  and  plea- 
sure-loving people  were  congratulating  them- 
selves that  winter  amusements  would  now  set 
in  in  earnest. 

Of  course,  notwithstanding  all  this,  every 
one  was  outwardly  more  or  less  grumbling  at 
the  existing  state  of  things  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that,  except  those  unfortunates 
whose  lot  in  life  seems  to  be  a  blessing 
neither  to  themselves  nor  to  others,  and  who 
never  experience  their  share  of  this  world's 
bounties,  all  human  beings  were  inwardly 
feeling  that  they  were  ready  for  the  change 
of  season  which  a  wise  Providence  had  or- 
dained ;  just  as  a  caterpillar,  happy  as  he  may 
have  made  himself  on  his  cabbage  leaves, 
suddenly  discovers  that  for  the  proper  enjoy  - 
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ment    of    life   lie    must  now    relapse  into    a 
dormant  and  unattractive  chrysalis. 

To  Gertrude  London  had  never  appeared 
half  so  attractive  as  it  did  when  late  one 
afternoon  she  emerged  with  Percy  from  the 
Euston  Station,  and  knew  that  the  "four- 
wheeler  "  in  which  they  were  ensconced  was 
bound  for  Wimpole  Street. 

As  they  were  jolting  over  the  uneven  pave- 
ment she  ventured  to  take  his  hand  and  to 
nestle  up  to  him  as  she  had,  in  the  first  days 
of  their  married  life,  been  wont  to  do. 

"  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful,  dear  hus- 
band," she  said,  "  for  being  glad  to  leave  your 
family,  where  every  one  has  been  so  kind  to 
me ;  it  is  not  quite  that,  but  you  do  not 
know  how  I  look  forward  to  being  alone  with 
you  in  our  own  dear  home." 

"  I  wish  we'd  got  our  own  dear  brougham 
to  go  in,  instead  of  this  infernal  springless 
machine,"  said  Percy.  "  I  shall  buy  one  to- 
morrow." 

"  How  nice  !"  said  Gertrude,  "  and  you'll  let 
me  go  with  you — won't  you  ?" 

Percy  did  not  reply,  and  after  a  pause 
she  said  : 
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"How  glad  dear  papa  will  be  to  see  us. 
He  is  on  the  look  out  for  us  now,  I  know." 

"  Oh,"  said  Percy,  "hell  be  there  to-night, 
will  he  ?  Then  you  won't  have  the  felicity  of 
being  alone  with  me  in  our  own  dear  home  ?" 

Percy  knew  quite  well  that  Godfrey  North- 
over  was  already  staying  at  Wimpole  Street, 
and  had,  indeed,  had  him  almost  constantly 
in  his  thoughts  since  they  had  left  Keriden, 
but  having  made  up  his  mind  that  Gertrude 
must  very  soon  be  made  to  understand  the 
feelings  which  he  entertained  towards  her 
father,  he  thought  that  professed  ignorance  of 
his  whereabouts  might  well  introduce  the 
subject. 

When  they  were  down  at  Eastbourne  and 
Percy,  having  asked  Gertrude  to  be  his  wife, 
had  pressed  for  a  speedy  marriage,  the  only 
objection  which  she  had  made  had  been  her 
unwillingness  to  leave  her  lonely  father.  In 
those  days,  Percy  had  been  quite  as  desirous 
of  propitiating  the  one  as  the  other,  and  had 
himself  suggested  that  no  such  separation 
would  be  necessary,  for  that  he  should  be  only 
too  glad  that  her  father  should  come  and 
make   their   home   his.     This   plan    had,    of 
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course,  delighted  Gertrude,  as  being  the  hap- 
piest solution  of  her  only  difficulty,  and  North- 
over  had  also  been  both  pleased  and  gratified. 
When,  however,  he  had  explained  to  Percy 
his  intentions  with  regard  to  the  settlement 
of  his  daughter's  fortune,  that  young  gentle- 
man had  been  very  considerably  disgusted, 
and  began  to  regard  his  future  father-in-law 
in  a  very  different  spirit  to  that  in  which  he 
had  •  given  him  so  cordial  an  invitation  to 
his  home.  Percy  was  no  man  of  business, 
and,  indeed,  in  most  matters  in  which  money 
was  concerned,  was  profoundly  ignorant,  but 
he  was  quite  certain  that  if  he  married  Ger- 
trude, her  dowry  should  be  handed  over 
to  him,  and  not  settled  upon  her  in  this 
absurd  fashion  where,  as  far  as  he  could  under- 
stand, it  would  only  yield  a  very  meagre 
per-centage,  and  allow  but  for  little  of  that 
lavish  expenditure  for  which  he  longed  ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  views  which  he  expressed 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  suggestions  which 
he  made  concerning  it,  on  this  point,  North- 
over  was  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  he  had  to  con- 
tent himself  in  the  knowledge  that,  as  one  of 
his  wife's  trustees,   all   dividends  would   be 
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paid  into  his  hands,  and  that  she  was  at  once 
to  receive  nearly  the  whole  of  the  interest  of 
her  father's  savings.  But  it  was  also  ap- 
parent to  him  that  if  Northover  at  once 
settled  his  money  on  his  daughter,  and  per- 
sisted in  his  obstinate  determination  to  hand 
none  of  it  over  to  himself,  he  would  not  be 
likely  (even  if  he  had  the  power  to  do  so)  to 
"  unsettle "  it  again,  and  that,  therefore,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would  be  devoid 
of  all  use  and  interest,  and  his  continual  pre- 
sence in  his  house  would  be  as  objectionable 
as  it  would  be  unnecessary. 

This,  however,  was  hardly  the  right  time  for 
even  a  slight  quarrel.  Northover  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  at  the  sole  expense  of  furnish- 
ing his  daughters  house,  had  presented  Percy 
with  a  very  handsome  cheque  on  the  wedding- 
day,  and  might  be  prepared  to  go  even 
further ;  but  when  he  should  be  found  to 
have  reached  the  end  of  his  tether,  Percy 
was  quite  determined  that  his  stay  at 
Wimpole  Street  should  be  brought  to  a 
close. 

Therefore,  when  Gertrude  said  that  he 
would  be  on   the   look-out  for  them,   Percy 
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thought  it  wise  to  appear  doubtful  as  to 
whether  he  would  or  would  not  be  there. 

"  Why,  dear  Percy,  of  course  he  will  be 
there,"  said  Gertrude.  "  Poor  papa,  he  has 
nowhere  else  to  go  to.  How  thankful  he  will 
be  to  have  me  with  him  again." 

"  Oh,  youll  find  he'll  alter  his  way  of  life 
now  that  he  is  quite  strong  again,"  said  Percy. 
"  I  expect  he'll  spend  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
in  travelling." 

"  I  don't  think  he  will,"  said  Gertrude. 
"He  will  love  to  stay  at  home  best." 

"  At  home  V  said  Percy,  doubtfully. 

"Yes,  dear — at  home,  with  us." 

"  Oh,  with  us,"  said  Percy  :  and  this  at  the 
time  was  all  that  he  said,  but  he  felt  that  in 
raising  a  doubt,  he  had  let  fall  a  gentle  hint, 
and  paved  the  way  for  future  proceedings. 

And  now  the  abused  "  four-wheeler  "  drew 
up  at  the  door  of  their  new  home,  and 
Gertrude  had  hurried  past  officiously  attentive 
and  smiling  servants  to  throw  herself  into  her 
father's  arms. 

It  was  a  good  substantial  London  house, 
this  house  in  Wimpole  Street  :  plain,  unattrac- 
tive, nay,  even  gloomy  looking  from  without, 
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but  within  well  arranged,  warm,  comfortable 
and  luxurious.  In  furnishing,  Percy  had 
taken  good  care  that  his  father-in-law's  taste 
should  receive  much  assistance  from  his  own, 
and  that  his  expressed  desire  that  the  thing 
should  be  "  well  done,"  should  be  carried  out 
to  the  letter.  The  result  was  a  house  in 
which  an  ingenuous  and  happy  bride  might 
fairly  revel,  and  on  this  first  night  of  her 
arrival,  Gertrude  turned  from  the  warm,  richly 
furnished,  turkey-carpeted  dining  room,  to  the 
elegant  many -mirrored  drawing-room,  bristling 
with  its  pretty  knick-knacks  and  ornaments, 
to  her  own  lavishly  appointed  bed-room,  with 
unfeigned  delight. 

It  was  a  happy  night,  and  ostensibly  a 
happy  little  party  which  sat  down  to  dinner, 
for  Percy  having  in  view  many  things  which 
he  considered  Northover  might  yet  appro- 
priately do  for  him,  did  his  utmost  to  please, 
and  to  his  young  wife  was  especially  attentive 
and  affectionate :  Gertrude's  radiant  hap- 
piness was  thus  unalloyed,  for  she  felt  that 
her  proguostications  had  been  true,  and  that 
away  from  the  influence  of  friends,  who  to 
her  were  as  yet  strangers,  he  was  once  more 
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the  loving  husband  of  her  honeymoon  :  and 
in  seeing  her,  and  feeling  that  it  was  his  hard 
work  which  had  secured  for  her  this  beautiful 
home,  and  the  bridegroom  for  whom  her 
heart  had  longed,  Northover  began  to  tell 
himself  that  his  life  had  not  been  altogether 
spent  in  vain,  and  that  it  might  be,  that  hap- 
piness and  enjoyment  were  yet  in  store  even 
for  him. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  this  pleasant  state 
of  things  continued.  Gertrude's  delight  in 
her  new  home,  and  its  luxuries  (how  different 
from  the  house  in  Gibson  Square  !),  was  un- 
abated, and  Percy  was  occupied  and  interested 
in  the  purchase  of  a  brougham,  horses,  and 
other  matters  with  which  he  hoped  to  en- 
hance his  own  comfort.  There  were  not  at 
that  time,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  "  many 
people  in  town,"  but  at  his  club  and  else- 
where, Percy  met  several  of  his  old  bachelor 
friends  and  these  he  asked  home  to 
dine.  Most  young  husbands  take  pleasure  in 
sitting  at  the  heads  of  their  own  tables  and 
for  the  first  time  playing  the  part  of  host  to 
their  friends,  and  to  this  rule,  Percy  was  no 
exception,  and  as   Gertrude  played  her  part 
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delightfully,  and  won  universal  admiration, 
his  sense  of  satisfaction  was  complete,  and 
many  evenings  were  thus  passed.  As  the 
mistress  of  her  own  house,  Gertrude  was  a 
far  different  being  to  the  timid  bride  who,  at 
Keriden,  had  seemed  to  be  quite  cast  into  the 
shade,  and  indeed  a  more  charming  young 
hostess  would  with  difficulty  have  been  found. 
Percy  felt  that  here  she  was  quite  a  success, 
and  being  pleased  with  her,  he  made  her 
thoroughly  happy.  The  magnificence  of  these 
entertainments  which  inaugurated  the  Wim- 
pole  Street  housekeeping,  certainly  somewhat 
appalled  Godfrey  Northover ;  and  at  first,  it 
was  quite  agonising  to  him  to  sit  down  to 
dinner  with  a  lot  of  young  people,  whom  half- 
a-dozen  courses  seemed  barely  to  satisfy,  who 
quaffed  expensive  wines  as  though  they  had 
been  as  inexpensive  as  water,  required  to  be 
wraited  on  hand  and  foot,  and  dressed  them- 
selves  as  if  they  had  been  lords ;  but  he  was 
as  yet  far  too  much  crushed  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  mistake  which  he  had  made  in  the 
opposite  direction,  to  offer  the  slightest  re- 
monstrance, or  even  to  form  a  thoroughly 
definite  opinion   as  to  whether  this   state  of 
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things  was  right  or  wrong.  If  Gertrude  was 
happy,  what  more  on  this  earth  could  he  wish 
for  ? — only  it  appeared  to  him  very  odd  that 
she  should  take  so  much  pleasure  in  what  to 
him  was  wholly  distasteful,  and  he  could  not 
help  wondering  whether  Percy  had  the  com- 
mon sense  to  know  that,  handsome  as  his  and 
Gertrude's  joint  incomes  were,  they  could  not 
as  a  continuance,  provide  for  this  sort  of  thing. 
"  Perhaps  it  is  natural  he  should  like  to  have 
a  little  house-warming "  mused  Godfrey  in 
his  old  fashioned  way.  "It  is  not  for  me  to 
say  anything, — at  any  rate  as  yet." 

A  change,  however,  soon  came,  and  Tiffin, 
the  newly  engaged  manservant,  ceased  to 
grumble  at  the  amount  of  work  which  he 
had  to  do,  and  began  to  congratulate  himself 
in  having  met  with  a  remarkably  easy  place, 
for  now  the  number  upon  whom  he  had  to 
wait  at  dinner  was  seldom  more  than  three — 
and  but  too  often,  only  two. 

Percy's  friends  were  for  the  most  part 
bachelors,  and  hence,  when  they  wished  to 
return  the  hospitality  which  he  had  shewn 
them,  could  not  well  include  his  wife  in  their 
invitations.     This  Gertrude  understood,   and 
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being  before  all  things  anxious  that  her 
husband  should  feel  that  she  was  no  restraint 
upon  him,  when  he  explained  it  to  her,  told 
him  laughingly,  "  that  she  did  not  expect  him 
to  desert  all  his  old  friends  for  her,  that  she 
must  be  satisfied  to  have  as  much  of  him  as 
she  could,  and  when  he  went  out  should  make 
herself  quite  happy  and  contented."  When 
she  said  this,  however,  she  had  no  idea  that 
Percy  would  thus  wish  to  go  out  by  himself 
for  more  than  three  or  four  times,  or  that  he 
would  at  any  time  really  care  to  do  so,  for  he 
had  impressed  upon  her  that  he  should  fulfil 
these  engagements  more  as  a  matter  of  duty 
than  of  enjoyment,  and  when  she  found  that 
without  any  reason  he  would  frequently  go  and 
dine  at  his  club  rather  than  remain  at  home 
with  her,  she  began  to  be  seriously  troubled. 

At  first  Percy  would  always  tell  her  when 
he  did  not  intend  to  dine  at  home — explain- 
ing to  her,  "that  So-and-so  had  for  a  long 
time  bored  him  to  dine  with  him,  and  that 
he  supposed  he  had  better  go  and  get  it 
over" — and  then  he  would  suggest  that  she 
and  her  father,  instead  of  remaining  at  home 
by   themselves,    should,    after  dinner,  go   to 
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some  theatre,  and  with  these  plans  she  inva- 
riably fell  in — being  always  full  of  the  earnest 
desire  that  he  should  think  that  she  was 
happy,  and  that  she  should  make  him  so. 

If  it  had  not  had  its  sad  as  well  as  its 
ludicrous  side,  it  would  in  these  days  have 
been  almost  amusing  to  have  observed  the 
condition  of  poor  Godfrey  Northover,  and  to 
have  reflected  to  what  the  aims  and  the  labours 
of  his  life  had  brought  him.  What  a  short 
time  ago  it  was  since  he  had  been  full  of 
stern  principles  and  of  unalterable  habits, 
when  he  had  been  grimly  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  work  was  crowned  with 
success,  and  that  his  home  was  managed  in 
exact  accordance  with  his  own  views  and 
ideas  ;  then  this  daughter  of  his  had  been 
regarded  by  him  as  an  ignorant  child,  whom 
it  was  his  duty  to  mould  and  to  instruct,  and 
above  all  things  to  save  from  the  pitfalls 
which  the  extravagance  of  the  age  set  every- 
where for  unwary  young  persons.  Then  he 
had  taken  a  delight  in  stating  firmly  his  rigid 
code  of  right  and  wrong,  of  explaining  relent- 
lessly his  views  as  to  where  enjoyment  ends 
and  where  wickedness  begins,  and  the  one 
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joy  of  his  life  had  been  the  consciousness  that 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  world — almost,  it 
might  be  said,  with  the  hand  of  every  one 
raised  against  him — he  had  practised  that 
which  he  had  preached. 

The  result  had  been  that  he  had  made  a 
fortune  ;  but  just  as  he  was  thinking  that 
the  time  had  now  come  when  he  was  justified 
in  modifying  some  of  the  hard  rules  which 
hitherto  had  governed  him,  his  faith  had 
received  a  violent  shock  in  the  death  of  his 
poor,  patient  wife  ;  and  so  in  the  passion  of  the 
remorse  which  ensued  and  in  the  weakness 
of  illness,  he  had  told  himself  and  others,  that 
he  had  been  all  wrong,  and  that  his  life  had 
been  one  great  mistake. 

With  renewed  strength  his  old  principles 
were  beginning  to  re-assert  themselves,  but 
with  this  difference — that  whereas  formerly  he 
had  believed  that  the  whole  world  should  be 
swayed  and  influenced  by  them,  he  now 
doubted  whether,  however  good  they  might 
be  for  himself,  he  had  any  right  to  attempt 
with  them  to  rule  the  lives  of  others. 

The  old  views  were  coming  back  to  him — 
the  old  longing  to  live  a  simple,  hard-working, 
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yet  withal,  money-making  life — but  his  sorrow 
for  his  dead  wife  still  remained,  and  he  dreaded 
lest  he  should  make  with  his  daughter  any  of 
the  same  mistakes  that  he  had  made  with 
her.  Therefore  he  kept  his  ideas  to  himself, 
resolved  that,  for  her  mother's  sake,  he  would 
at  any  cost,  at  any  sacrifice,  make  her  happy. 

Behold  him  therefore — whose  pride  it  had 
but  lately  been  that  the  amount  which  he 
allowed  himself  for  dress  and  for  nourishment 
was  probably  as  small  as  it  could  be — dressed, 
night  after  night,  in  the  correct  evening 
costume  of  the  day,  sitting  down  to  dinner 
with  his  elegantly,  if  not  extravagantly, 
dressed  daughter,  partaking  of  dishes  and 
wines  the  bare  idea  of  the  cost  of  which  caused 
him  inwardly  to  groan  ! 

When  Percy  was  at  home  to  dinner  the 
state  of  things  was  better.  Percy  was  now 
accustomed  to  this  sort  of  life,  would  have 
been  annoyed  if  his  wife  had  not  been  well- 
dressed,  and  would  certainly  have  complained 
loudly  at  any  diminution  in  the  number  of 
dishes,  or  in  the  deterioration  of  the  quality 
of  the  wines  which  he  expected  to  see  serVed 
at  his  table. 
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But  when  Percy  did  not  dine  at  home,  and 
this  was  fast  becoming  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  the  absurdity  and  the  super- 
fluity of  the  thing  were  almost  too  much  for 
the  poor  man,  and  as  dish  after  dish  was 
handed  and  sent  almost  untasted  away,  as 
Tiffin  solemnly  waited  upon  himself  and  his 
child,  whom  for  his  own  part  he  would  have 
had  reared  in  so  different  a  school,  he  could 
hardly  refrain  from  speaking  out  his  mind  and 
from  begging  that  things  might  be  altered ; 
but  perhaps  the  invariable  presence  of  Tiffin 
prevented  him,  or,  what  is  more  probable  still, 
as  often  as  he  made  up  his  mind  to  interfere 
the  old  doubts  would  arise,  and  he  held  his 
peace.  It  was  well  too  that  he  did  so,  for 
Gertrude  would  not  yet  have  countenanced 
any  alteration  in  the  management  of  the 
household.  Whether  she  cared  much  for  the 
dinners  is  a  question  (though  that  she  was 
fond  of  her  pretty  dresses  was  certain),  but 
she  knew  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  in 
his  own  house  Percy  wished  to  have  things 
conducted,  and  as  his  wife  it  was  manifestly 
her  duty  to  see  that  his  wishes  were  carried 
out. 
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And  then  the  theatres  !  Such  places  had 
always  been  regarded  by  Godfrey  Northover 
as  the  very  hot-beds  of  extravagance,  vice, 
and  folly.  The  Strand  and  its  play-houses 
were  in  his  eyes  synonymous  with  Pandemo- 
nium, and  that  he  should  live  to  become  with 
his  hard  and  honestly-earned  money  a  sup- 
porter of  them  well  nigh  drove  him  mad. 
But  Gertrude  liked  the  theatres.  In  the 
first  place  it  had  been  Percy's  suggestion 
that  on  the  evenings  when  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  her  she  should  go  to  them,  which  would 
in  itself  have  been  enough  for  her,  but  more 
than  that  they  were  to  her  a  novelty,  and  so 
no  wonder  that  in  them  she  found  a  great 
source  of  interest  and  delight.  Often  and 
often  too,  when  she  would  have  been  at  a 
loss  for  subjects  wherewith  to  converse  with 
Percy  (and  she  had  a  horror  of  his  finding  in 
her  a  dull  companion),  she  felt  that  to  the 
plays  which  she  had  seen  she  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  in  that  they  had  enabled  her  to 
prattle  concerning  them  to  her  husband,  and 
thus  always  before  him  to  appear  lively  and 
amused. 

Indeed,    this    is    a    thing — this    provision, 
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apart  from  the  dull  routine  and  the  dreary 
monotony  of  the  lives  which  most  of  us  lead, 
of  materials  for  conversation  and   discussion, 
for  which,  whether  it  be  found  in  books,  in 
music,  in  pictures,  or  in  the   stage,  our  ever- 
lasting   thanks    should    continually   be    sub- 
stantially expressed.     And  so  Godfrey  had  to 
try  and  accustom  himself  with  a  good  grace  to 
giving  his  daughter  his  arm  and  to  escorting 
her  from  her  own  door  to  her  brougham,  and 
to  sitting    beside   her  throughout   long   and 
weary  evenings  in  an  exorbitantly- charged-for 
stall,  witnessing  a  performance  which   never 
appealed  to   his  peculiar   temperament,   and 
which  for  him  was  consequently  wholly  devoid 
of  interest.     He  had  to  confess  to  himself,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  ballet,  with  which 
he  was  inexpressibly  horrified   and  shocked, 
he   could    hardly   discover    whereabouts   the 
notorious  vice  of  the  play-house  lay,  but  this 
he  attributed  to  his   own  ignorance  of  such 
matters. 

"Behind  the  Scenes"  he  did  not  doubt 
was  a  perfect  bedlam  of  debauchery,  and 
when  a  friend  of  Percy's  once  incidentally 
mentioned  in  Wimpole  Street,  that  he  had 
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been  there,  he  really  felt  that  the  time  was 
approaching  when  he  must  interfere. 

But  he  could  not  but  notice  Gertrude's 
evident  enjoyment  of  the  theatre — and  this 
kept  him  silent ;  the  aim  of  his  life  was  her 
happiness,  and  so  he  would  not  in  any  way 
dictate  to  her  where  it  was  to  be  found. 

By-and-by,  however,  Gertrude's  delight  in 
theatres  seemed  to  be  on  the  wane,  and  the 
thoughts  of  both  father  and  daughter  dwelt 
much  on  certain  unhappy  suspicions  which, 
although  as  yet  unexpressed,  nevertheless 
began  to  make  themselves  known. 

The  time  had  now  gone  by  when  Percy 
thought  it  necessary  always  to  mention  to  his 
wife  that  he  should  not  dine  at  home,  and  she 
was  in  a  continual  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  he  would  or  would  not  spend  his 
evening  with  her.  The  dinner-table,  unless 
they  had  friends,  and  this  now  was  but 
seldom,  for  Percy  spent  too  much  on  himself 
to  have  a  great  margin  to  spare  for  hospi- 
tality, was  invariably  laid  for  three,  but  it 
was  now  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule 
if  more  than  the  two  sat  down  to  it. 

This  distressed  Gertrude  greatly,  and  often 
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and  often,  as  she  and  her  father  sat  together 
in  the  drawing-room,  doubting  whether  the 
master  of  the  house  would  favour  them  with 
his  company,  she  endured  mental  torture,  for 
it  was  horrible  to  her  that  she  could  not 
speak  with  certainty  of  her  husband's  engage- 
ments and  movements. 

"  Dinner  is  on  the  table,  ma'am,"  Tiffin 
would  say.  "  I  don't  think  it's  any  use  wait- 
ing any  longer  for  master." 

"  Did  not  your  husband  tell  you  he  was  en- 
gaged, and  should  dine  away  from  home  ?" 
her  father  would  ask,  with  a  very  severe  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

"  I  do  not  know ;  I  can't  quite  remember. 
I  rather  think  he  did  say  he  was  engaged,  or 
that  he  was  uncertain.  We  will  not  wait  any 
longer,  Tiffin." 

And  with  some  such  excuse  as  this  for  her 
recreant  lord,  Gertrude  would  take  her 
father's  arm  and  descend  to  the  dining-room. 

Time  went  on,  and  still  this  state  of  things 
continued.  It  could  hardly  be  said  that  Percy 
treated  Gertrude  with  neglect.  Whenever 
he  was  with  her  he  was  kind  to  her,  and  so 
far  from  reproaching  him,  she  daily  increased 
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her  efforts  to  win  him  to  her,  and  to  make 
his  home  attractive  and  happy.  A  quarrel 
between  them  was  as  yet  a  thing  unknown, 
indeed  there  could  hardly  have  been  one,  for 
he  had  in  all  things  entirely  his  own  way,  and 
she  never  attempted  either  to  persuade  or  to 
thwart  him.  Frequently  he  took  her  out,  and 
among  their  friends  they  appeared  the  hap- 
piest young  couple  imaginable.  She  was  as 
domesticated  and  as  easily  pleased  a  young 
wife  as  a  man  could  wish  to  have,  but  he 
sought  most  of  his  amusements  apart  from 
her,  gave  up  none  of  his  old !  bachelor  recrea- 
tions that  he  might  devote  himself  to  his  wife 
and  his  home,  and  seemed  to  do  this  as  a  pure 
matter  of  course.  What  those  amusements 
chiefly  were,  and  how  engrossing  was  their 
nature,  will  presently  be  shown. 

But  as  Godfrey  Northover  and  his  daughter 
continued  almost  daily  to  sit  down  in  solitary 
state  to  the  dinners  of  many  courses,  and  it 
became  apparent  to  both  that  each  showed 
their  distaste  for  them  by  hardly  touching 
them,  the  father  felt  he  could  restrain  himself 
no  longer,  and  one  evening  said — 

"  Your    husband,    Gertrude,    very    seldom 
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gives   us   the    pleasure    of    his    company    at 
table." 

"  He  has  many  engagements,"  said  Ger- 
trude, blushing  and  making  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  smile.  "  He  is  so  popular  among  his 
friends.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  whenever 
he  is  asked  where  there  are  ladies,  I  am  asked 
too,  and  we  go  together ;  but  it  would  be  very 
selfish  of  me  to  wish  him  to  give  up  all  his 
old  bachelor  friends  for  my  sake,  and  indeed, 
papa,  I  could  not  ask  him  to  do  so." 

"  Neither  do  I  wish  that  you  should,  Ger- 
trude. Far  be  it  from  me  to  interfere  between 
you  and  your  husband  :  that  is  not  my  pro- 
vince— has  never  been  my  intention.  I  am 
merely  about  to  offer  a  suggestion  which  con- 
cerns you  and  myself  alone.  These  expensive 
dinners,  of  which  we  daily  partake,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  which  are  daily  placed  be- 
fore us,  they  are  not  to  our  liking — we  do  not 
require  or  appreciate  them." 

"  I  confess  that  I  have  very  little  appetite 
for  them,  papa,  and  you  never  seem  to  have 
any." 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  we  should  have.  The 
taste  for   rich  meats  and  choice  wines  is  an 
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acquired  one,  and  with  those  who,  like  you 
and  I,  have  been  nourished  on  simpler  fare 
seldom  exists.  I  would  urge  upon  you,  Ger- 
trude, without  for  one  moment  wishing  to 
interfere  in  the  management  of  your  house- 
hold, that  when  you  are  aware  that  your 
husband  will  dine  away  from  home,  it  is  un- 
necessary that  you  should  provide  such 
dinners. " 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Gertrude,  hesitatingly, 
"  I  am  afraid,  papa,  that  Percy  would  not  like 
any  alteration.  You  see,  his  life  has  been 
very  different  to  what  ours  has  been.  He  has 
always  been  used  to  these  things,  and  he  ex- 
pects them.  He  always  says  that  he  does  not 
see  why  one  should  not  enjoy  what  one  can 
afford  to  pay  for.  I  know  you  think  that 
Percy  is  often  away  from  home  in  the  even- 
ing, but  that  is  another  thing  which  may  be 
set  down  to  the  difference  of  his  position  to 
what  ours  has  been.  He  is  at  home  almost 
all  day,  and  does  not  have  to  hurry  off  like  a 
man  of  business  directly  after  breakfast.  It 
is  only  natural  that  he  should  like  to  go  out 
sometimes,  and  so  why  should  he  not  choose 
the  evening  ?" 
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"  That  is  apart  from  the  question,"  said 
Godfrey. 

Apart  from  the  question — perhaps  ;  but 
never  apart  from  Gertrude's  thoughts.  In 
her  anxiety  that  her  father  should  believe 
that  she  enjoyed  her  husband's  full  confidence, 
and  that  she  was  all  in  all  to  him,  the  poor 
little  soul  would  almost  have  tried  to  make 
him  believe  that  she  liked  to  have  her  even- 
ings to  herself,  and  so  persuaded  him  to  leave 
her! 

"  And  then  I  am  not  always  quite  certain 
whether  Percy  will  come  in  to  dinner  or  not," 
said  Gertrude,  "  and  he  would  be  vexed  at 
not  finding  things  as  he  likes  them." 

"  But  surely  you  could  inquire  his  inten- 
tions before  he  departs  ?"  asked  the  father. 

11  Of  course  I  could,"  said  Gertrude,  with 
some  asperity ;  "  but  why  should  I  trouble 
him  r 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence  ;  then  God- 
frey spoke  again — 

"  Apart,  Gertrude,  from  my  personal  liking, 
which  I  hope  I  have  learnt  to  regard  as  of 
but  little  moment,  I  have  another  motive  in 
bringing  this  matter  before  you.     Can  you 
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tell  me  the  weekly  amount  of  your  household 
expenditure  ?" 

Gertrude  shook  her  head,  and  looked 
troubled. 

"  Indeed  I  cannot,"  she  said.  "  I  have  so 
little  to  do  with  it.  When  we  first  came 
home  here,  Percy  told  me  I  was  not  to  trouble 
myself  about  such  matters,  and  laughed  when 
I  said  I  should  want  some  account-books.  He 
said  he  had  engaged  a  first-rate  responsible 
cook,  who  would  take  it  all  off  my  hands. 
She  manages  capitally  for  me,  I  am  sure,  and 
Tiffin,  of  course,  takes  charge  of  the  wines." 

"  I  presume  you  have  a  voice  in  the  choice 
of  what  you  desire  sent  to  table  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  but  cook  suggests  most  of  the 
things." 

Again  there  was  a  short  silence,  and 
then — 

"  You  will  not  long  be  able  to  continue 
living  at  your  present  rate,"  said  her  father. 

"  Oh,  papa !"  said  Gertrude,  now  really 
distressed. 

For  a  long  time  she  had  wondered  whether 
their  means  justified  them  in  indulging  in  the 
extravagances  by  which  they  were  now  sur- 
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rounded,  and  which  were  so  different  to  any- 
thing to  which  she  had  been  accustomed. 
And  this  was  but  natural,  for  she  had  always 
been  taught  to  regard  luxuries  as  being  closely 
allied  with  wickedness,  and  that  those  who 
lived  for  and  on  them  did  so  to  their  own  cer- 
tain temporal  and  eternal  ruin.  She  had  al- 
ways silenced  her  scruples,  however,  by  tell- 
ing herself  that  she  was  utterly  ignorant  both 
of  the  value  and  the  use  of  money,  and  though 
she  might  possibly  doubt  her  husband's  dis- 
cretion, it  seemed  absurd,  so  long  as  her 
father  (whom  she  believed  to  be  a  perfect 
paragon  in  matters  of  business  and  finance) 
lived  with  them,  and  not  only  saw,  but  par- 
ticipated in  what  was  going  on,  that  she 
should  trouble  herself. 

But  now  he  had  told  her  that  those  fears 
which  she  had  tried  to  believe  were  the  crea- 
tion of  her  own  foolish  fancy  were  well- 
grounded,  and  she  felt  certain  that  ruin  was 
imminent. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  very  much  to 
blame/'  she  gasped,  with  a  pale  face  and  flut- 
tering heart.  "  I  ought  to  have  been  more 
thoughtful.     But  I  knew  so  little." 
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"  You  surely  knew,  Gertrude  " — this  some- 
what sternly — "  that  your  surroundings,  to 
which  you  are  now  so  accustomed  as  to  re- 
gard them  as  a  matter  of  course,  cost  very 
considerable  sums  of  money  ?" 

"  But  I  know  so  little  of  money,"  pleaded 
Gertrude.  "  You  know,  when  we  lived  in 
Gibson  Square,  I  never  had  any,  and  since 
then  I  have  had  just  what  I  have  asked  for 
without  any  trouble  except  that  of  asking." 

Gertrude  did  not  throw  out  that  hint  about 
Gibson  Square  as  a  taunt,  nor  did  her  father 
take  it  as  such,  but  it  revived  old  and  bitter 
memories  ;  and  when  he  answered  her  again 
there  was  no  sternness  in  his  voice. 

"  I  do  not  blame  you,  Gertrude  ;  I  only 
want  to  show  you  how  to  avert  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  living  outside  the  bounds  of  your 
means." 

"  Are  we  ruined  yet  ?"  asked  Gertrude  in  a 
low  voice.  "  Must  we  leave  this  house,  papa  ? 
Oh,  what  will  poor  Percy  do  ?  He  would 
not  like  a  hard  or  rough  life." 

Northover  smiled  as  he  said — 

"  Things  are  not  so  bad  as  that,  Gertrude. 
Your   husband's  income,  coupled  with   your 
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own,  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  may  well  justify 
you  in  living  in  this  house  ;  but  in  my  opinion 
it  does  not  justify  you  in  living  as  extrava- 
gantly as  you  now  do.  You  are,  no  doubt, 
right  in  your  view  that  your  husband  would 
be  disinclined  to  abandon  any  of  the  luxuries 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  ;  but  you 
have  been  reared  in  a  different  school,  and 
would  not  only  not  miss  some  of  them,  but 
would,  no  doubt,  benefit  by  their  absence.  A 
wife  may  materially  help  a  husband  by  exer- 
cising economy,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  may 
be  within  your  power  you  ought  to  do  so." 

"  If  you  will  tell  me  how,"  said  Gertrude, 
"  I  will  do  anything." 

"  I  return  then  to  the  point  at  which  we 
commenced  this  conversation.  I  should  re- 
commend you  on  those  evenings  on  which 
you  are  aware  that  your  husband  will  not  be 
at  home,  to  instruct  your  servants  to  provide 
tea  in  place  of  dinner,  for  we  may  very  well 
dine  at  the  very  ample  meal  which  is  daily 
served  here  under  the  name  of  luncheon. 
The  more  humble  refection  will,  I  confess,  far 
better  suit  my  taste  than  the  more  costly, 
while  the  saving  which  you  will  thus  effect  in 
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the  housekeeping  accounts  will  be  consider- 
able." 

Gertrude  followed  her  fathers  advice,  and 
henceforth  on  those  evenings  when  she  was 
assured  that  Percy  would  not  be  at  home,  the 
two  sat  down  to  tea  instead  of  dinner. 

It  is  probable  that  the  one  meal  was  as 
much  to  her  taste  as  the  other ;  but  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  seemed  to  her  to  be  a 
silent  recognition  that  Percy  would  ordinarily 
seek  his  amusements  apart  from  her,  that 
though  she  loved  him  dearly,  he  was  not  to 
be  to  her  all  that  she  had  hoped  her  husband 
would  be  ;  and  with  this  trouble,  and  with  the 
fear  that  the  future  might  only  serve  to  in- 
crease it,  her  poor  young  heart  grew  heavy. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  FOR   POORER " 

Thompson's  Green,  the  Blackhampton  suburb 
at  which  Miss  Kate  Tryan  (now  Mrs.  Gerald 
Triptree)  had,  metaphorically  speaking,  "turned 
up  her  nose,"  was  one  of  those  regions  so 
common  in  manufacturing  districts  which  are 
half  town  and  half  country,  possessing  neither 
the  comforts  of  the  former  nor  the  attractions 
of  the  latter,  where  the  smoke  blackens  and 
does  its  best  to  destroy  the  green  of  the  grass 
and  foliage,  which,  by  reason  of  its  struggles 
to  exist  in  the  face  of  such  an  enemy,  looks 
dismal  and  unhealthy.  Nevertheless  Thomp- 
son's Green,  though  it  was  on  the  unfashionable 
side  of  the  town,  was  almost  as  popular  as  it 
was  populous,  for  there  were  many  small 
manufacturers,    tradesmen,    and     well-to-do 
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clerks,  who  loved  to  feel  that  they  lived  "a 
little  way  out  of  town,"  and  who  preferred  the 
dignity  of  a  three-mile  railway  journey  in  un- 
punctual  trains,  to  the  vulgarity  of  living  at, 
or  within  easy  walking  distance  of,  their  place 
of  business. 

It  was  a  curious  and  incongruous  district, 
this  Green  of  Thompson's.  Almost  all  the 
houses  were  detached,  for  most  of  them  were 
built  by  their  occupants  and  constructed  after 
their  own  peculiar  architectural  tastes.  A 
dream  of  happiness  with  many  a  Black- 
hampton  man  was  the  advent  of  that  day 
when  there  should  be  a  sufficient  balance  at 
the  bank  to  justify  the  buying  of  a  plot  of 
land  and  the  building  of  a  house  at  Thomp- 
son's Green.  That  this  had  its  interests  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  to  the  critical  eye  the  result 
was  somewhat  confusing  if  not  distressing. 
Never  did  the  aphorism  "tastes  differ"  re- 
ceive more  striking  exemplification  than  it  did 
at  Thompson's  Green. 

One  man  preferred  to  build  his  house  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  and  accordingly  did  so, 
allowing  it  to  stand  solitary  and  bleak  as  a 
lighthouse ;    another   selected   a   valley   and 
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lived  alone  amidst  damp  and  nightly  white 
mists,  while  a  third  erected  a  sort  of  halfway- 
house  between  the  two,  the  spaces  between 
them  bearing  notice-boards  of  "  to  let  "  stand- 
ing in  uncultivated  and  unprofitable  fields. 
Here  a  householder  chose  to  place  his  tene- 
ment some  twenty  yards  back  from  the  road- 
way, while  his  next  door  neighbour  preferred 
to  bring  his  frontage  close  upon  it,  devoting 
all  his  land  to  garden  room  at  the  back. 

Stucco  stood  side  by  side  with  red  brick, 
and  both  were  confronted  by  stone,  cement, 
and  plaster.  Even  if  a  terrace  of  houses  were 
built  together  the  owners  seemed,  by  common 
consent,  to  adopt  different  styles  of  ornamenta- 
tion, and  while  one  had  its  woodwork  painted 
chocolate  and  displayed  green  blinds  in  the 
window,  the  next  one  indulged  in  a  coat  of 
white  paint  all  over,  and  sported  blue  blinds, 
so  that  the  very  title  of  the  place  was  at 
variance,  and  the  "  Richmond "  which  be- 
longed to  the  one  house  lived,  as  regards 
colour,  in  open  warfare  with  the  "  Terrace  " 
which  was  the  property  of  the  other. 

The  prevailing  style  of  architecture  was  a 
hybrid  gothic ;    but   this    rule    abounded    in 
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exceptions,  and  a  severe  Norman  style  was 
by  no  means  unpopular,  while  the  taste  in  the 
choice  of  names  was  no  less  varied. 

Side  by  side  with  "  Laburnum  Cottage  " 
stood  a  much  smaller  establishment  yclept 
"  Ambleside,"  while  over  the  way  "  Albert 
Villa  "  was  but  semi-detached  from  "  Laun- 
ceston,"  and  was  separated  by  the  boundary 
wall  of  its  garden  from  "  The  Larches  "  and 
"  Geraldine  Lodge." 

In  the  midst  of  these,  standing  on  a  tri- 
angular plot  of  ground  which  a  low  red  brick 
wall  marked  out  for  its  own,  was  "  Auracaria 
Villa,"  the  home  to  which,  after  a  brief  holi- 
day in  London  and  at  Brighton,  Gerald 
Triptree  brought  his  bride. 

This  messuage  had  been  constructed,  but 
never  tenanted,  by  a  too  sanguine  Black- 
hampton  jeweller,  who  had  been  anxious  to 
run  while  he  was  only  as  yet  justified  in 
walking,  and  whose  ambition,  small  as  it  was, 
had  brought  him  to  the  court  of  bankruptcy. 
This  luckless  gentleman  had  been  more  or  less 
in  the  toils  of  Mr.  Triptree  of  The  Shrubs,  and 
by  some  dexterous  shuffling  of  cards,  Aura- 
caria Villa  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 
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This  had  happened  at  the  time  when  he 
had  given  his  consent  to  Gerald's  marriage, 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  select 
it  for  his  son's  future  home. 

Auracaria  Villa  was  a  very  small  gothic 
structure  built  of  red  brick,  and  bearing  a 
great  deal  of  ornamental  woodwork,  which 
had  been  painted  to  imitate  oak.  Its  rooms 
were  small  and  its  walls  were  thin,  while  the 
materials  of  which  it  had  been  constructed 
seemed  to  possess  the  inconvenient  quality  of 
being  never  able  properly  to  dry.  It  had  a 
dismal  and  melancholy-looking  little  stable, 
the  smallest  of  coachhouses,  and  an  uncom- 
fortable-looking garden,  laid  out  with  bright 
red  gravel  walks,  and  studded  with  artificial- 
looking  shrubs  and  small  trees,  notably  with 
poverty-stricken  specimens  of  those  from 
which  the  establishment  took  its  name,  and 
two  of  which  guarded  its  entrance. 

It  could  not  have  been  said  to  have  been  a 
convenient  house  or  a  desirable  one,  and  yet 
the  unfortunate  individual  who  had  planned 
and  built  it  had  looked  forward  to  it  as  a 
perfect  little  paradise  ;  and  Gerald  Triptree, 
who  was  easily  pleased  and   satisfied,  feeling 
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how  little  he  had  hitherto  done  for  himself, 
deemed  himself  fortunate  in  becoming  the 
master  and  proprietor  of  such  an  establish- 
ment, while,  as  far  as  his  wife  was  concerned, 
it  was  certainly  far  in  advance  of  anything  to 
which  she  had  been  used. 

In  the  furnishing  of  Auracaria  Villa,  Mr. 
Triptree  had  himself  taken  considerable  in- 
terest, picking  up  wonderful  bargains  at  sales, 
and  obtaining  abnormal  discounts  off  every- 
thing which  he  bought.  The  result  was  that 
the  house  was  comfortably,  if  somewhat 
sparsely,  furnished;  but  as  Gerald  said  it 
would  always  be  "  easy  to  add/'  and  that 
they  were  lucky  in  having  things  as  nice  as 
they  were. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  young 
couple  sat  together  in  their  small  drawing- 
room.  This  apartment  was  not  so  comfortable 
as  the  dining-room,  and  possessed  the  usually 
cheerless  appearance  of  a  room  which  is  but 
seldom  used,  and  wherein  the  furniture,  orna- 
ments, and  books,  are  arranged  in  a  manner 
which  is  perhaps  best  described  as  "  set  out  f 
but  Kate's  sense  of  gentility  would  on  no 
account  allow  her  on  this  day  and  at  this 
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hour  to  use  any  other  room,  although  on 
account  of  a  fire,  which  having  persistently 
smoked,  had  been  allowed  nearly  to  die  out, 
it  was  just  then  unusually  uncomfortable.  It 
was,  as  it  had  been  all  day,  raining  hard,  and 
Thompson's  Green  could  not  be  said  to  look 
at  its  •  best  on  a  wet  Sunday  afternoon ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  this  Gerald  felt  that  he 
ought  to  be  supremely  happy,  for  the  dream 
of  his  life  was  now  fulfilled.  Kate  was  his 
wife,  and  he  and  she  were  alone  together  in 
their  own- home. 

He  came  and  sat  down  beside  her  and 
touched  her  caressingly. 

"  And  so,  dear  wife,"  he  said,  "  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  consummation  of  our  happiness, 
and  are  alone  together  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
in  our  own  dear  home  !  A  good  day  it  is  too  to 
appreciate  it.  See  how  it  rains  !  It  is  quite  a 
novelty  to  me  to  stay  snugly  indoors  instead 
of  having  to  brave  the  elements  to  3ee  my 
lady  love." 

Kate's  thoughts,  however,  were  at  this 
moment  flowing  in  a  different  channel. 

"  Gerald,"  she  said,  "  we  really  must  keep 
two  servants.     It  is  impossible  that  we  can 
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go  on  like  this.  Supposing  any  one  came  this 
afternoon,  how  ashamed  I  should  be  at  not 
having  a  servant  in  the  house." 

Gerald  looked  slightly  troubled  as  he 
answered : 

"  But  every  one,  Kate,  knows  that  servants 
must  go  out  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  every 
one  knows  that  we  are  young  people  and 
must  begin  life  modestly  as  our  parents  did 
before  us." 

"  But  I  don't  see  the  necessity  for  it,"  said 
Kate;  "and  besides  you  promised  me  before 
we  were  married  that  we  should  keep  two 
servants." 

Previous  to  his  marriage,  Gerald  had  indeed, 
as  will  presently  be  seen,  been  somewhat  too 
profuse  in  promises,  and  this  he  was  now 
beginning  to  feel.  He  was,  however,  quite  as 
much  in  love  with  Kate  now  that  she  was  his 
wife  as  he  had  been  then,  and  was  as  anxious 
to  provide  her  with  everything  for  which  she 
wished.  Nothing  was  more  painful  to  him 
than  the  misgiving  that  some  of  those  pro- 
mises ought  not  to  have  been  made,  but 
though  easily  contented  himself,  he  was  as 
regards  his   love   inordinately   weak,  and   so 
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was  in  the  habifc  of  grasping  at  anything 
which  afforded  the  opportunity  of  not  having 
to  tell  his  wife  that  she  could,  and  would  not 
have  all  that  she  wanted.  Now,  however,  he 
thought  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was 
but  just  that  he  should  talk  straightforwardly 
to  her. 

"The  fact  is,  Kate,"  he  said,  nervously 
enough,  "  my  father  has  been  so  generous  to 
me  that  I  do  not  care  to  push  him  much 
farther  ;  indeed  I  do  not  think  I  have  any 
right  to  do  so.  You  know  that  until  he  buys 
me  a  partnership,  and  this  he  has  promised  to 
do  directly  anything  suitable  offers  itself,  I 
am  dependent  upon  him  for  my  income.  I 
know  that  he  considers  that  we  ought  to  be 
contented  to  begin  our  married  life  with  one 
servant,  and  I  think  it  would  become  me 
very  badly  to  oppose  him  on  a  point  so 
trivial." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  call  the  point  so 
very  trivial,"  said  Kate,  petulantly.  "It  is 
all  very  well  for  you.  You  will  not  feel  much 
of  the  inconvenience  of  it ;  but  you  know  I 
am  not  strong,  and  ought  not  to  overdo 
myself,  and  of  course  if  we  only  keep   one 
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servant,  I  shall  have  to  become  a  mere 
drudge." 

"  My  darling,"  cried  Gerald,  "  do  not  think 
that  I  should  ever  allow  that.  Sooner  than 
that  I  would- " 

"  There,  there  !"  said  Kate,  interrupting 
him,  "you  need  not  distress  yourself.  We 
will  try  and  go  on  for  a  time  as  we  are.  Of 
course  when  you  engage  a  boy  he  will  be  able 
to  help." 

"  A  boy  ?"  inquired  Gerald,  uncertainly. 

"  Yes.  Of  course  we  shall  want  a  boy  to 
look  after  the  pony  carriage,  and  I  don't  see 
why  he  should  not  help  in  the  house  too.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  the  pony  carriage 
which  you  promised  me  more  than  to  anything, 
Gerald.  Now  tell  me,  dear  husband,  when 
shall  you  choose  one  for  me  ?" 

"  Directly  I  can  meet  with  a  suitable  pony," 
said  Gerald,  not,  at  the  moment,  having  the 
heart  to  disappoint  his  wife's  expectation. 

"  Dear  Gerald,"  said  she,  kissing  him  affec- 
tionately, "  how  good  you  are  to  me.  You  do 
not  know  what  a  constant  source  of  pleasure 
this  will  be  to  me." 

Now  this  unfortunate  young  man  was  so 
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weak  minded,  that  when  he  was  caressed  and 
made  much  of  by  the  lady  whom  he  loved, 
he  could  no  more  tell  her  that  it  was  not 
within  his  .power  to  lay  every  luxury  at  her 
feet  than  he  was  able  in  reality  to  do  so,  and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  at  the  end  of  the  next 
half  hour  he  found  that  they  had  decided  be- 
tween them  the  colour  of  the  pony,  the  style 
of  the  livery,  and  the  make  of  the  carriage, 
nay  had  even  resolved  that  it  would  be  well 
to  have  the  latter  so  constructed  that  shafts 
could  easily  be  removed  and  a  pole  inserted, 
so  that  on  special  occasions  a  pair  of  ponies 
might  be  substituted  for  the  one. 

It  is  true  that  Gerald  secretly  suffered 
terrible  qualms  of  conscience,  but  the  adjust- 
ment of  these  he  deferred  until  he  might  be 
alone,  and  was  satisfied  that  for  the  present 
Kate  was  happy,  and  that  the  Sunday  after- 
noon was  passing  away  more  pleasantly  than 
it  had  promised  to  do. 

In  the  midst  of  their  talk  the  garden  gate 
was  heard  to  click,  and  a  little  waterproofed 
figure  came  quickly  up  to  the  door. 

"That's  Minnie/'  said  Kate.  "  What  a 
comfort.     Now   there    will    be   some    one    to 
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make  tea  for  us,  and  it  doesn't  matter  about 
her  seeing  that  we  haven't  got  a  servant  in 
the  house.      Go  and  let  her  in,  Gerald." 

Minnie  was  soon  with  them,  and  uncom- 
monly healthy  and  bright  she  looked  after  her 
brisk  walk  through  the  rain. 

"  Well,  you  hardly  expected  to  see  me  here 
this  afternoon  ?"  she  said,  as  she  kissed  her 
sister. 

"I  certainly  shouldn't  have  expected  to  see 
any  one  else  on  such  a  dreadful  afternoon," 
said  Kate  ;  "  but  you  are  such  an  extraor- 
dinary little  mortal  that  if  I  had  thought  about 
it,  I  might  have  felt  certain  that  you  would 
have  selected  it  as  a  suitable  one  to  come  out 
on." 

"  Say  rather,"  said  Gerald,  who  was  very 
fond  of  his  bright  little  sister-in-law,  "that 
she  thinks  nothing  of  her  own  comfort,  and 
everything  of  the  pleasure  which  she  can  give 
to  others.  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come, 
Minnie,  but  I  do  hope  you  won't  take  any 
harm  from  the  wet." 

"  Oh,  I  never  mind  a  little  rain,"  said 
Minnie  ;  "  I  always  think  that  people  think 
too  much  of  it.     Wear  a  good  waterproof,  and 
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carry  with  you  a  change  of  boots  and  stock- 
ings, and  you'll  find  the  rain  quite  refresh- 
ing." 

"  And  how  is  mamma  V  asked  Kate. 

"  Mamma  is  very  well,  and  would  have 
come  with  me  but  for  the  rain.  Of  course 
she  couldn't  venture  out,  and  that  is  natural 
enough,  for  she  could  not  move  along  so 
quickly  as  I  can.  She  sent  you  her  love, 
Kate,  and  told  me  I  was  to  tell  you  all  her 


news." 


"  News  T  inquired  Kate.  "  Has  she  any 
news  ?     If  so  that  in  itself  is  news." 

"  Oh,  but  she  has  great  news,"  said  Minnie, 
"  and  a  good  deal  of  it  concerns  me.  What  do 
you  think  of  my  having  told  Northover  and 
Weskut  to  suit  themselves  V 

Gerald  laughed,  but  was  rebuked  by  a 
severe  look  from  his  wife,  who  said  : 

"  I  shall  know  what  to  think,  Minnie,  when 
I  know  what  you  mean.  At  present  I  confess 
I  do  not." 

"  That  just  shows  what  a  young  and  in- 
experienced housekeeper  you  are,"  retorted 
Minnie.  "I  don't  doubt  you'll  be  told  to 
'suit  yourself  before  many  weeks  are  over  ; 
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indeed  you  may  consider  yourself  lucky  that 
you  haven't  been  told  to  do  it  already." 

"  Well,  I've  given  Northover  and  Weskut 
'  notice  ' — there  !" 

"  What,  are  you  going  to  '  better  your- 
self V  "  asked  Gerald  merrily. 

"  Gerald,"  said  Kate,  "  you  need  not  en- 
courage Minnie  in  this  sort  of  thing.  It  is 
sufficiently  painful  to  me  to  hear  my  sister 
make  a  joke  of  sinking  herself  to  the  level  of 
a  servant,  without  knowing  that  she  has  the 
approval  of  my  husband." 

"  Dear  Kate,"  said  Minnie,  "  I  won't  joke 
any  more,  but  will  tell  you  straightforwardly 
what  I  have  to  tell,  and  how  and  why  I  have 
altered  my  plans.  Now  that  you  have  left 
home  the  days  are  very  lonely  for  mamma, 
and  I  began  to  wonder  whether  I  could  not 
manage  to  get  work  to  do  at  home,  and  so  be 
always  with  her.  Well,  I  found  I  could  get 
some  work,  because  I've  learnt  how  to  do  it 
pretty  well,  and  I'm  happy  to  say  they  don't 
want  to  lose  me,  only  I  could  not  get  that 
which  pays  me  best  because  of  the  want  of 
the  machinery  which  I  couldn't  very  well 
bring   home    with    me.       Well,    suddenly,    a 
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happy  thought  struck  me  which  will  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  between  the  work  which  I 
could  do  away,  and  the  work  which  I  shall 
now  do  at  home.  Now  that  you  have  left  us, 
Kate,  we  have  more  room  than  we  want. 
Mamma  and  I  can  very  well  share  the  same 
room,  and  why  should  we  not  take  a  lodger 
who  might  occupy  our  old  room  ?  Now  don't 
interrupt,  Kate,  and  don't  look  so  horrified. 
Mamma  has  been  delightfully  sensible  over  it, 
and  thinks  it  is  a  capital  plan  ;  and  now  comes 
my  greatest  news.  Who  do  you  think  we 
have  found  for  a  lodger  V 

"  I  hate  those  vague  questions,"  said  Kate. 
"  As  though  I  could  guess,  or  should  think  of 
trying  to  do  so." 

"  Well,"  continued  Minnie,  "  I  own  it  is 
one  of  those  questions  which  one  knows  one 
will  have  to  answer  one's  self,  and  I  won't  tan- 
talise you  over  it.  What  do  you  think  of  Mr. 
Hammond  Jtockcliffe  V 

"  As  a  lodger  ?" 

"  Certainly — as  a  lodger.  It's  all  settled, 
and  I  think  we  have  found  a  very  paragon." 

"  I  know  what  I  think,"  said  Gerald, 
laughing  oddly,  and  eyeing  Minnie  narrowly. 
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"  And  pray  what  is  that  V  asked  Minnie, 
but  without  looking  at  him,  and  slightly 
blushing. 

"  Why,  that  }^ou  are  the  very  best  little 
manager  in  the  world!"  said  Gerald,  still 
laughing. 

"  And  pray,"  asked  Kate,  "  how  does  Mr. 
RockclhTe  intend  to  manage  his  hospital 
duties  T 

"  He  is  giving  the  hospital  up,"  said 
Minnie,  "  and  is  going  to  try  and  make  a 
practice  for  himself.  I  am  certain  he  will 
succeed,  for  you  cannot  imagine  how  popular 
he  is,  especially  among  poor  people,  to  whom 
he  behaves — oh,  so  nicely !  Then  that  he  is 
clever,  every  one  knows,  and  many  of  the 
best  doctors  in  Blackhampton  recommend 
him  to  start  on  his  own  account,  and  from 
one  or  two  he  has  the  promise  of  regular 
work,  so  that  his  prospects  are  quite  good. 
Then  you  know  how  much  a  good  doctor  is 
wanted  in  our  neighbourhood,  where  there  is 
only  one  horrid  old  fellow,  who  is  almost 
always  tipsy.  Mr.  RockclifYe  is  full  of  hope, 
and  seemed  so  pleased  at  the  idea  of  coming 
to  lodge  with  us." 
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"  You  seem  very  deep  in  Mr.  Rockcliffe's 
confidence,  Minnie/'  said  Kate. 

"I?"  said  Minnie.  "  Not  at  all.  He 
mentioned  all  this  when  he  came  to  speak  to 
mamma  about  the  rooms,  so  of  course  I  tell 
you  what  I  know.  But  you  have  not  yet 
told  me,  Kate,  what  you  think  of  my  giving 
up  c  factory  work/  as  you  have  always  per- 
sisted in  calling  it." 

"  Of  course  I  am  thankful  for  anything 
which  has  opened  your  eyes  on  that  point," 
said  Kate.  "  Every  one  knows  that  /  have 
been  consistent  enough  in  the  view  which  I 
have  taken  of  it  from  the  first.  It  is  a  pity 
you  ever  thought  differently." 

"  I  shall  never  think  that,"  said  Minnie, 
warmly.  "  I  have  been  usefully  employed, 
and  have  earned  a  good  deal  of  money.  If 
I  had  my  time  over  again  I  don't  believe  that 
I  should  for  one  moment  hesitate  in  doing 
again  as  I  have  already  done." 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  know  there  is  no  use  in 
arguing  the  point  with  you,"  said  Kate.  "  It 
is  not  likely  that  yon  would  not  defend  your- 
self, only  every  one  knows  that  you  didn't 
find  the  thing  as  pleasant  or  as  successful  as 
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you  expected   it  to  be,   and    that  you  only 
persisted  in  it  through  obstinacy." 

"Is  that  so?"  asked  Gerald.  "Come, 
Minnie,  confession  is  good  for  the  soul,  and 
now  that  you  are  giving  up  your  work  you 
may  as  well  tell  us  whether  you  would  recom- 
mend any  other  young  lady  to  follow  your 
example  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Minnie,  thoughtfully. 
"  I  must  confess  that  I  didn't  like  it  at  first. 
I  felt  so  terribly  alone  in  what  I  was  doing, 
and  yet  I  am  as  convinced  now  as  I  was  then, 
that  it  was  a  right  and  a  good  thing  to  do. 
If  I  could  only  have  worked  with  girls  with 
whom  I  could  have  felt  sympathy,  I  know  I 
should  have  learnt  to  have  liked  my  employ- 
ment very  much,  but,  though  I  know  Kate 
thinks  otherwise,  I  am  just  a  little  bit  sen- 
sitive, and  I  had  to  mix  with  people  for 
whom  I  couldn't  care,  and  undergo  things 
which  I  didn't  like.  It  is  very  hard  that 
there  are  not  more  things  for  girls  to  do  who 
want  to  earn  money.  When  I  got  used  to 
it  I  did  get  to  like  it,  and  was  quite  con- 
tented, but  somehow  lately  I  have  had  about 
it   new   feelings,    and  I    am   afraid    I    must 
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•own  that  I  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  give 
it  up." 

Gerald,  who  seemed  this  afternoon  to  be 
full  of  fancies  which  afforded  him  infinite 
amusement,  gave  another  odd  laugh,  and 
said :  . 

"  Lately  ?  How  lately,  Minnie  ?  Is  it 
since  you  discovered  the  want  of  a  doctor  in 
your  immediate  vicinity  ?" 

Minnie  tossed  her  head  saucily,  but  what 
she  would  have  said  cannot  be  recorded,  for 
Kate  chose  to  be  annoyed  with  her  husband, 
and  thus  admonished  him  : 

"  I  wish,  Gerald,  that  you  would  not  be  so 
mysterious.  There  is  nothing  which  annoys 
me  so  much,  or  strikes  me  as  being  so  vulgar, 
as  those  mysterious,  obscure,  jokes  in  which 
you  are  so  fond  of  indulging." 

At  this  moment,  too,  another  interruption 
occurred — the  garden-gate  again  clicked,  and 
another  saturated  individual,  indifferent  to 
the  soaking  rain,  rapidly  approached  the 
door. 

"By  Jove!  it's  Eockcliffe,"  cried  Gerald, 
starting  up  and  rushing  to  the  hall  door. 

"  Mr.   Rockcliffe  ?"    said    Kate,    bestirring 
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herself  and  looking  quite  alarmed.  "Why, 
Minnie,  what  shall  I  do  ?  We  must  ask  him 
to  stay  to  tea,  and  Jane  is  out,  and  there  is 
no  one  to  see  to  it." 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Minnie.  "  Soon 
after  he  comes  in  I'll  steal  out  of  the  room — 
then,  when  I  come  in  again,  you  may  know 
that  tea  is  ready,  and  he  wont  know  but 
that  you  have  any  number  of  servants  in  the 
house." 

Kate  acquiesced  very  readily  in  Minnie's 
harmless  plot,  and  very  soon  after  Hammond 
RockclifTe  had  entered  the  little  drawing- 
room,  and  the  ordinary  greetings  had  been 
interchanged,  Minnie  quietly  left  them,  and 
reappearing  in  about  half-an-hour,  Kate,  in 
the  most  natural  manner  possible,  said  : 

"  Mr.  RockclifTe,  I  think  tea  is  ready. 
Shall  we  come  into  the  dining-room  ?" 

Even  Gerald,  who  no  doubt  guessed  what 
had  taken  place,  was  astonished  at  what 
Minnie  had  been  able  to  accomplish,  and  he 
was  fain  to  acknowledge  that  never  before 
had  his  home  presented  so  comfortable  an 
appearance. 

On   a   neatly  swept    hearth  a    bright  fire 
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danced  and  sparkled  merrily  :  across  the 
window  the  curtain  was  drawn  neatly  and 
cosily ;  on  the  table  the  white  cloth  was 
spread  invitingly,  and  for  the  first  time  during 
his  short  matrimonial  experience  the  urn 
fulfilled  its  proper  function  and  literally 
"  hissed"  under  the  influence  of  genuine  boil- 
ing water.  The  butter,  instead  of  being 
placed  upon  the  table  in  an  uncompromising 
mass,  suggestive  of  a  daily  diminishing 
pound,  was  prettily  rolled  into  pats  which 
were  decorated  with  parsley  for  which, 
despite  the  steadily  descending  rain,  Minnie 
had  foraged  the  garden,  and  the  monotony 
of  bread  was  varied  by  sundry  brown  slices  of 
crisp  toast  which  were  supporting  each  other 
on  a  plate  after  the  manner  of  a  house  built 
with  cards,  and  for  an  extra  relish  Minnie 
had  confiscated  a  box  of  sardines,  which  was 
also  ornamented  with  cool  parsley  leaves. 

At  this  repast  Kate  did  the  honours  with 
conscious  pride,  and  had  never,  since  she  had 
been  married,  been  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
resources  of  her  new  home  ;  and  taking  their 
tone  from  her,  each  one  of  the  little  party 
was  at  ease  and  happy. 

vol.  ii.  28 
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Under  these  circumstances  it  is  possible 
that  Kate  forgot  that  Minnie  had  once  more 
degraded  herself  by  placing  herself  on  a 
level  with  a  servant. 

Conversation,  too,  flowed  merrily.  Kate 
prattled  of  her  anticipated  pony-carriage, 
Hammond  spoke  hopefully  of  his  new 
projects,  and  Minnie  was  full  of  life  and 
spirits. 

"  And  how  does  the  workshop  get  on, 
Gerald  ?"  asked  Hammond;  "and  with  what 
new  invention  do  you  propose  shortly  to 
astonish  the  world  ?" 

This  touched  Gerald  upon  his  tender  point 
— in  other  words,  upon  his  "hobby,"  upon 
which  subject  in  these  pages  nothing  hitherto 
has  been  said  :  indeed,  in  a  necessarily  limited 
narrative,  on  all  sides  of  a  man's  character 
it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  touch, 
or  into  all  his  pursuits  to  enter.  Most  men 
have  two  distinct  lives — the  life  which  cir- 
cumstances and  necessity  compel  them  to 
live,  and  the  life  which  they  believe  nature 
has  formed  them  to  live,  but  to  which  they 
would  probably  have  taken  strong  exception 
had  the  aforesaid  necessity  led  them  to   it. 
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In  other  words,  most  men,  apart  from  the 
ordinary  routine  of  their  lives  into  which 
they  fall  as  a  matter  of  course,  indulge  in  a 
"  hobby,"  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
which  they  fondly  believe  would  be  the 
attainment  of  the  height  of  earthly  happiness, 
though  it  is  a  matter  beyond  a  doubt  that 
where  a  man  is  so  circumstanced  that  he  is 
able  to  follow  as  a  daily  pursuit,  and  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  the  hobby  of  his  holidays, 
he  will  assuredly  find  for  himself  some  other 
pastime  which  in  his  leisure  moments  he, 
with  an  equal  zest,  will  follow,  as  erst  he 
was  wont  to  do  that  which  daily  custom  has 
made  distasteful. 

Than  the  bent  of  a  man's  hobby  nothing  is 
more  inconsistent.  This  one  may  have  fine 
opportunities  in  business  and  a  natural  apti- 
tude for  following  the  same,  and  yet  may  be 
snatching  every  moment  he  can  spare,  and 
devoting  most  of  the  energy  of  his  life  to 
dabbling  in  poetry,  his  chances  of  rising  above 
the  level  of  mediocrity  in  which  are  manifestly 
infinitesimal  ;  another,  brought  up  to  the 
church  and  with  the  desideratum  of  a  good 
living    at    his    hand,   chooses    to    horrify    his 
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parishioners,  and  to  ruin  his  reputation,  by  an 
inordinate  passion  for  fox-hunting ;  clever 
engineers  will  fritter  away  their  time  in  futile 
efforts  to  become  painters  ;  and  able  lawyers 
will  keep  their  clients  waiting  while  they 
indulge  their  proclivities  for  music.  Most 
men,  too,  occupy  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  in  sneering  at  the  hobbies  of  their  friends 
and  neighbours,  and  in  wondering  why  on 
earth  such  and  such  an  one  can  be  such  a 
fool  as  not  to  stick  to  his  business  instead  of 
wasting  his  time  and  his  money  on  a  pursuit 
not  within  his  reach  ;  and  yet  it  may  con- 
fidently be  stated  that  for  the  true  enjoyment 
of  life  every  man  must  cherish  some  hobby  or 
other,  even  though  it  be  to  the  amusement  of 
his  friends  ;  and  indeed  who  shall  say  that 
even  in  that  some  amount  of  good  may  not 
be  attained  ? 

Gerald  Triptree  had  shown  a  distaste  for 
his  father's  business,  and  at  considerable 
inconvenience  and  expense  had  been  educated 
for  the  law,  since  which  he  had,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  developed  a  decided  taste 
and  no  little  ingenuity  in  mechanics. 

During  the  days  of  his  engagement  to  Kate 
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these  proclivities  had  been  set  on  one  side, 
but  now  that  he  was  married  and  had  more 
leisure  at  his  disposal,  the  old  tastes  re- 
asserted themselves,  and  he  began  once  more 
to  ride  his  hobby,  and  so  a  small  room  at  the 
back  of  Auracaria  Villa  had  been  fitted  up  as 
a  workshop,  in  which  were  a  lathe,  a  vice,  a 
small  carpenter's  bench,  and  a  miniature  forge. 
Now,  this  was  in  its  way  well  enough,  and 
gave  promise  of  innocent  and  wholesome 
amusement,  but  (alas,  for  his  peace  of  mind  !) 
Gerald  was  possessed  by  an  idea  that  he  had, 
if  not  a  genius,  at  least  a  predilection  for 
original  invention,  and  at  the  present  time 
was  fired  with  the  idea  that  he  might  turn  his 
hobby  to  profitable  account. 

Thus  inspired,  and  heedless  of  the  truism 
that  the  inspiration  of  invention  should  come 
just  the  other  way  about,  Gerald  set  himself 
to  work  to  make  some  great  discovery  which 
would  at  one  and  the  same  time  immortalise 
his  name  and  make  his  fortune. 

Essaying  at  many  things,  his  mechanical 
fancy  lighted  on  a  new  idea  for  an  improved 
pump  which  he  was  inclined  to  believe  was 
indeed  the  haven  of  his  hopes,  and  so  on  this 
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pump  and  its  progress  he  now  discoursed 
ardently  and  earnestly  to  Hammond. 

"  I  really  believe  there  is  a  fortune  in  it," 
he  said.  "  I  shall  very  soon  have  my  models 
complete,  and  shall  be  ready  to  take  out  my 
patent.     Until  then  no  one  sees  it." 

"  You  are  quite  right  to  be  cautious,"  said 
Hammond,  "  but  I  think  you  would  only  be 
acting  wisely  if,  before  you  spend  your  money 
in  protecting  it,  you  took  the  advice  of  some 
practical  man,  whom  you  can  trust,  upon  the 
merits  of  your  invention." 

"  What,  and  let  my  practical  friend  feather 
his  nest  by  the  pickings  of  my  brains  !"  said 
Gerald,  with  the  characteristic  caution  of  a 
would-be  inventor. 

"  I  said  a  man  whom  you  can  trust,"  said 
Hammond. 

"  But  where  the  thing  is  as  certain  as  it  is 
in  my  pump,"  said  Gerald,  "  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  undertaking  the  difficult  search  for 
such  a  man.  No — no,  Rockcliffe.  I've  got  a 
good  thing,  and  I  don't  mean  to  do  as  other 
inventors  have  done  before  me,  namely,  to  let 
others  make  money  out  of  my  ingenuity.  I 
mean   to  profit   by  it    myself.     Kate    knows 
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what  I  shall  do  with  my  money,  don't  you, 
Kate  r 

And  here  Kate,  who  cared  nothing  what- 
ever for  Gerald's  inventive  proclivities,  and 
who  had  never  been  able  to  get  up  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  valves  and  tubes,  the 
drawings  and  models,  which  at  this  time 
formed  the  whole  and  sole  interest  of  his  life, 
entered  into  a  long  discourse,  the  subject  of 
which  was  their  projects  for  the  future,  when 
the  money  which  Gerald  had  promised  her  to 
earn  would  enable  them  to  live  more  in  accord- 
ance with  their  tastes,  and  when  they  would 
be  able  to  receive  their  friends  in  greater  style 
than  was  at  present  the  case. 

"  Well,  as  far  as  that  goes,"  said  Minnie 
the  plain  spoken,  "  I  think  you  ought  to  be 
very  well  satisfied  as  you  are.  What  people, 
who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  live 
together,  can  want  more  than  a  comfortable 
little  home  like  this  I  cannot  imagine." 

"  That  is  because  you  never  had  any  ambi- 
tion," said  Kate.  "  Every  one  knows  that  you 
would  be  content  to  go  on  living  in  the  same 
obscure,  poverty-stricken  way,  all  the  days  of 
your  life.  I  am  thankful  to  think  that  Gerald 
has  some  ambition." 
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" 1  must  confess/'  said  Gerald,  "  that  I  do 
cherish  the  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
associate  my  name  with  something  that  will 
prove  universally  useful,  and  which  will  out- 
live me." 

(i  And  so  far  I  sympathise  with  you  with  all 
my  heart/'  said  Minnie. 

"  And  I  say  moreover,"  said  Gerald,  "  that 
I  shall  be  truly  thankful  if  any  little  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  which  I  may  happen  to  be  the 
master,  can  be  the  means  of  surrounding  my 
dear  Kate  with  the  luxuries  and  dainties 
which  she  desires,  and  which  she  so  thoroughly 
deserves  to  have." 

And  rising  from  his  seat  Gerald  went  to 
his  wife,  and  putting  his  arm  around  her, 
kissed  her  affectionately. 

"  Speaking,"  said  Hammond,  "  in  what  I 
am  sometimes  inclined  to  believe  is  my  pre- 
destined character,  as  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  I 
would  warn  you  not  to  be  too  sanguine,  and 
above  all  not  to  rush  into  the  fatal  mistake 
of  in  any  way  forestalling  the  profits  which 
no  doubt  you  will  one  day  realise  from  your 
invention.  When  you  read  the  lives  of  great 
inventors,  and  are  told  of  the  struggles  and 
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disappointments  which  they  have  all  had  to 
undergo,  you  will  hardly  complain  if  you  do 
not  attain  success  at  a  single  stride." 

"  I  quite  understand  what  you  mean,  Rock- 
cliffe,"  said  Gerald,  as  his  mind  dwelt  upon 
his  valves  and  his  tubes,  "but  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  I  have  attained  success, 
and  that  my  little  workshop  here  contains  the 
nucleus  of  a  fortune." 

"And  to-morrow  we  are  going  to  choose 
our  pony  and  carriage,"  said  Kate  gaily,  and 
pressing  her  husband's  hand  with  (for  her) 
an  unwonted  demonstration  of  affection. 

After  this  neither  Minnie  nor  Hammond 
felt  they  could  say  anything  further  on  the 
subject,  and  the  conversation  diverted  to 
general  topics  until  the  former  rose,  and  said, 
"  that  as  her  mother  would  expect  her  home 
to  supper  she  must  be  going." 

"  And  how  do  you  propose  to  go  ?"  asked 
Gerald. 

"  To  walk,  of  course,"  said  Minnie.  "You 
ought  to  know  me  well  enough  by  this  time 
to  know  that  four  miles  are  no  great  thing 
to  me." 

That    at    this  juncture    Hammond   should 
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volunteer  to  be  her  escort  was  almost  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  two  were  soon 
ready  to  start. 

The  rain  had  now  ceased  and  darkness  had 
come  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  this  defect 
a  white  moon,  set  in  an  iron-grey  background, 
was  doing  her  best  to  remedy.  Over  this 
pale  but  glorious  orb  white  clouds  were 
drifting  and  chasing  each  other  with  per- 
plexing rapidity,  now  leaving  her  for  awhile 
free  to  reflect  herself  coldly  but  brightly  in 
the  small  pools  which  everywhere  the  heavy 
rain  had  left,  and  now  for  a  moment  ex- 
tinguishing her,  leaving  all  things  in  sombre 
gloom,  Strange  lights  and  shades  were 
thus  continually  cast  on  everything  ;  at  one 
moment  the  trees  and  houses  were  conjured 
into  light  at  once  pale  and  phosphorescent, 
in  which  the  slate  covered  roofs  shone  as 
though  they  had  been  studded  with  crystals  ; 
while  at  another,  the  sudden  darkness  was  in 
its  effect  almost  appalling.  It  was  a  wild  and 
weird  night,  and  one  on  which  few  would 
have  cared  to  have  essayed  a  solitary  walk  ; 
but  it  was  also  one  on  which  one  could  appre- 
ciate to  its  very  highest  the  benefit  of  good 
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guardianship  and  of  sympathetic  change  of 
thought.  It  was  the  very  night  of  nights  on 
which  a  young  girl  would  feel  it  a  good  thing 
to  have  for  her  companion  and  protector  a 
man  towards  whom  she  felt  drawn,  and  who 
she  would,  perhaps,  gladly  draw  towards 
herself. 

Certain  it  is  that  neither  Minnie  nor  Ham- 
mond seemed  to  object  to  the  prospect  of 
their  walk,  and  perhaps  some  such  thoughts 
as  these  had  been  passing  through  Gerald's 
mind  as  he  stood  at  his  door  watching  them 
as  they  walked  off  together  in  the  moonlight, 
and  noticing  that  he  had  given  her  his  arm  ; 
for  on  coming  back  to  his  wife,  he  said  : 

"  I  think,  Kate,  one  can  make  a  shrewd 
guess  at  what  will  come  about  there." 

"  Where  Tasked  Kate. 

"  Why,  between  Rockcliffe  and  Minnie. 
Well  Minnie  is  a  dear  good  little  girl,  and 
Rockcliffe  is  a  splendid  fellow.  She  deserves 
a  good  husband,  and " 

"  Gerald  !"  cried  Kate  indignantly,  "  are 
you  mad  ?  Do  you  reflect  that  Mr.  Rock- 
cliffe is  a  gentleman  of  family,  of  position  ? 
And  do  you  think  that  it  is   possible    that 
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Minnie,  who  has  done  her  best  to  disgrace 
herself  and  us,  should  end  by  making  such  a 
match  as  that  ?  If  so,  where  is  there  justice 
in  this  world  ?  What  do  you  mean,  Gerald  ?" 
"  My  dear,"  said  Gerald,  "  I  mean  nothing." 
But  even  though  he  declared  that  he  meant 
nothing,  he  could  not  help  feeling  (perhaps 
for  the  first  time)  that  in  his  wife  he  was 
possessed  of  a  lady  before  whom  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  essential  in  his  remarks  to  be 
guarded,  and  that  she  was,  too,  just  the  least 
trifle,  difficult  to  please. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

IN     SMOOTH    WATER. 

Hammond's  new  project  appeared  to  be  one 
which  was  likely  to  prosper.  In  addition  to 
the  work  which  as  an  assistant,  and  in  special 
cases,  he,  through  his  friends  among  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Blackhampton, 
regularly  obtained,  he  had,  after  a  compara- 
tively short  sojourn  at  the  Tryans',  created 
around  him  quite  a  promising  little  connection 
of  his  own. 

It  was  not  his  idea  or  his  ambition  to 
establish  a  wealthy  practice ;  but  he  felt 
that  if  he  was  able  to  extend  one  among  the 
poorer  classes  he  would  not  only  be  able 
comfortably  to  support  himself,  but  would 
also  have  opened  for  him  new  interests, 
in  which  he  would  find  useful  employment, 
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and  in  which,  he  would  take  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

Hammond  was  at  this  time  developing 
those  characteristics  which  are  most  essential 
for  the  success,  the  value,  and  the  popularity 
of  a  medical  man.  Always  of  a  compassionate 
nature  he  felt,  now  that  he  was  brought 
directly  in  contact  with  the  working  classes, 
and  was  therefore  able  to  appreciate  their 
temptations,  their  hardships,  their  struggles, 
and  their  triumphs,  a  keen  sympathy  with 
them,  and  showing  this  in  his  every  word 
and  action,  his  humble,  but,  nevertheless 
for  the  most  part,  steadily  paying  patients 
were  not  slow  to  recognise  his  worth.  His 
disappointment  concerning  Gertrude  was,  now 
that  she  was  married  and  altogether  out  of 
his  reach,  beginning  to  lose  its  early  bitter- 
ness, and,  feeling  that  he  was  at  length  of 
some  use  in  the  world,  he  was  fast  divesting 
himself  of  that  cynicism  and  mauvaise  honte 
which  had  at  one  time  threatened  so  seriously 
to  mar  his  success  in  life,  and  to  injure  his 
general  character. 

With  this  new  state  of  things  came  also  a 
sense  that  he  had  it  in  him,  if  not  to  exce],  at 
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all  events  to  do  exceedingly  well,  and  to  take 
great  delight  in  his  profession  ;  and  that  he  had 
lighted  on  a  spot  where  there  was  plenty  of 
useful  work  to  his  hand,  and  where  he  might, 
if  he  so  willed  it,  soon  occupy  an  independent 
and  a  not  unenviable  position.  With  such 
goals  before  him  it  was  but  natural  that  his 
manners  should  become  genial,  and  that  he 
should  generally  be  liked  ;  indeed  it  was  not 
long  before  Hammond  Rockcliffe  was  spoken 
of  among  men  in  his  own  profession  and  in 
social  circles  as  a  pleasant  fellow,  a  clever 
doctor,  and  a  rising  man. 

With  this  new  state  of  things  came  also  a 
feeling  of  honest  admiration  for  Minnie  Tryan, 
which,  though  at  first  purely  Platonic,  had 
soon  bidden  fair  to  become  not  the  least 
among  the  objects  of  his  life. 

For  as  day  by  day  and  week  by  week  he 
watched  her,  and  saw  how  in  numberless  ways 
she  made  bright  and  cheerful  the  home  of 
which  he  had  become  an  inmate,  he  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  appreciate  her  never-failing 
cheerfulness  and  usefulness,  her  constant 
efforts  to  make  comfortable  and  attractive  her 
•surroundings,  and  her  unremitting  endeavours 
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to  render  Happy  those  with  whom  she  was 
associated. 

Minnie  was  not  one  of  those  young  ladies 
who  only  on  occasions  try  to  look  and  to  act 
their  best.  "  Company  manners  "  were  out- 
side the  code  by  which  she  endeavoured  to 
regulate  her  behaviour,  and  thus  she  always 
took  pains  to  appear  as  attractive  as  nature 
would  allow  her  to  be,  and  never  fell  into  that 
fatal  mistake  of  assuming  in  her  own  home 
slovenly  attire  and  an  unamiable  demeanour. 
Than  "  anything  will  do  when  you  are  alone," 
no  creed  is  more  to  be  deprecated  ;  but  Minnie 
was  exactly  the  same  when  she  was  at  home 
as  when  she  was  abroad. 

Mrs.  Try aii's  modest  little  establishment  had 
certainly  never  been  better  or  more  comfort- 
ably  conducted  than  it  was  now,  when  Minnie 
was  able  to  devote  herself  almost  entirely  to 
its  management,  and  when  there  was  no  sister 
Kate  to  put  capricious  spokes  in  the  wheel 
which  she  had  long  endeavoured  to  construct. 

Minnie  had  now  the  sole  control  of  the 
management  of  the  house,  for  at  this  time 
Mrs.  Tryan's  health,  which  had  by  her  early 
troubles    been   long  ago    undermined,  began, 
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entirely  to  fail  her,  and  she  was  glad  to  leave 
all  household  cares  to  her  active  and  interested 
little  daughter. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Hammond  now 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  comforts  which 
a  womanly  woman  can  alone  impart  to  one's 
daily  life.  In  this  respect  his  experience  had 
not  hitherto  been  of  the  brightest,  and  the 
change  was  delightfully  acceptable.  To  find 
his  modest  sitting-room  and  bedroom  ever  spot- 
lessly clean  and  in  apple-pie  order,  to  know 
that  his  meals  would  be  punctually  and  tempt- 
ingly served,  to  feel  sure  that  on  a  cold  night 
a  fire  would  be  prepared  for  him,  and  that  on 
a  hot  one  his  room  would  be  carefully  venti- 
lated, were  in  themselves  such  novelties  to 
him  that  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should 
think  much  of  the  change,  and  of  the  agent 
by  whom  it  had  been  brought  about. 

He  saw  more  of  Minnie,  too,  than  he  other- 
wise would  have  done  in  that  Mrs.  Tryan  had 
become  one  of  his  most  regular  patients,  and, 
as  she  was  more  in  a  chronic  than  a  critical 
state  of  illness,  it  became  his  custom  to  step 
into  her  parlour  of  an  evening,  and  to  chat  to 
her  of  her  ailments  and  to  prescribe  for  her, 

vol.  ii.  29 
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while  Minnie  sat  there  at  her  work.  And  to 
see  Minnie  sitting  by  the  side  of  her  softly- 
shaded  lamp,  her  glossy  hair  braided  neatly 
on  her  forehead,  her  bright  eyes  looking  up 
from  her  work  and  sparkling  with  pleasant 
animation  as  she  talked,  her  pretty  hands 
busily  and  dexterously  plying  her  needle,  was 
to  think  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  take 
her  away  to  that  lonely  sitting-room  where 
the  only  company  was  his  well-blackened  pipe, 
and  to  which  he  knew  he  must  soon  adjourn 
for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

Nothing,  however,  could  exceed  the  cour- 
tesy and  hospitality  of  the  sometimes  acrid, 
but  always  match-making,  Mrs.  Tryan.  The 
good  lady  was  not  yet  30  far  advanced  in  ill- 
health  that  it  could  be  said  of  her  that  "  the 
ruling  passion  was  strong  in  death ;"  on  the 
other  hand,  she  yet  retained  so  much  of 
vitality  that  she  took  the  keenest  possible 
interest  in  what  to  herself  she  could  not  but 
call  Hammond's  "  attentions  "  to  Minnie  ;  and 
to  her  credit  as  a  mother,  it  must  be  stated 
that,  with  the  tact  of  her  sex,  she  took 
(firmly  believing  that  it  was  for  her  daughter's 
good  that  these   "  attentions "   should   be  to 
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the  uttermost  encouraged)  the  most  certain 
means  of  inducing  Minnie  to  reciprocate  them, 
by  never  for  one  moment  hinting  at  the  bare 
possibility  of  their  existence,  and  never  speak- 
ing of  Hammond  but  as  of  a  young  doctor 
whom  she  felt  certain  understood  to  a  nicety 
her  condition,  and  in  whom  she  felt  an  im- 
plicit and  encouraging  faith. 

And  when  the  effort  which  this  act  of 
retention  entailed  upon  Mrs.  Tryan  is  taken 
into  consideration — for  nothing  would  have 
given  her  greater  enjoyment  than  to  have 
discussed  day  by  day  with  Minnie  the  pro- 
gress of  Hammond's  infatuation,  and  the 
chances  of  his  coming  to  the  all-important  and 
much-to-be-desired  point  of  a  definite  pro- 
posal, it  must  be  owned  that,  inasmuch  as  in 
order  to  attain  what  she  believed  would  be 
her  daughter's  worldly  happiness,  she  pan- 
dered to  that  young  lady's  extraordinary  and 
never- to-be-understood-  or-sy mpathised-in  ec- 
centricities, she  proved  herself,  notwithstand- 
ing her  many  shortcomings  in  aims  and  in 
temper,  to  be  in  the  main  as  good  a  mother 
as — as,  according  to   their  lights,  and   where 

29—2 
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the  interests   of   their   children   are  affected, 
mothers  usually  are. 

That  on  his  evening  visits  Hammond  should 
talk  to  Mrs.  Tryan  and  Minnie  of  his  patients, 
and  the  progress  of  his  practice,  was  a  matter 
of  course,    and    with    an    ever-ready    and   a 
sympathetic  ear  for  suffering  and  distress  the 
latter    would    often    unobtrusively    suggest 
little  things  which,  however  clever  a  doctor 
may  be,  only  a  woman's  quick  and  delicate 
apprehension  can  perceive  will  add  to  comfort 
and  help  to  alleviate  pain.     When  once  she 
had  taken  some  little   dainty  to  one  of  his 
patients  it  became  his  habit  to  talk  to  her 
much  concerning  them,  and   it  soon  became 
her  not  infrequent  custom    to  visit  such  as 
were  in  her  immediate   neighbourhood,   and 
who  if  not  absolutely  poverty-stricken,  were 
too   ignorant  to    understand   how  the   most 
trifling  delicacies  will  cheer  a  sick-room,  and 
who  too,   though  they  would  have  strongly 
resented  ostentatious  charity,  gladly  accepted 
her  kindly  and  useful  help. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  being  in  their  home 
brought  into  daily  contact  with  each  other, 
Hammond  and  Minnie  frequently   met  and 
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walked  together,  and  though  their  conversation 
might  at  times  consist  of  nothing  more  romantic 
than  the  broken  arm  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  sprained 
ankle  of  Mrs.  Brown,  the  chronic  ophthalmia  of 
Mr.  Jones,  or  the  prevalence  of  measles  in  the 
district  in  which  dwelt  the  juvenile  Eobinsons, 
whom  Hammond  was  attending  for  that 
malady,  each  soon  felt  that  a  strong  bond  of 
sympathy  was  growing  up  between  them, 
and  that  the  one  was  daily  becoming  neces- 
sary for  the  happiness  of  the  other. 

Now  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  many 
a  reader  who  has  persevered  thus  far  in  this 
story,  will,  at  this  juncture,  be  hardly  as 
favourably  disposed  towards  Minnie  Tryan 
as  the  author  feels  he  must  long  ago  have 
made  it  manifest  that  he  intends  them  to  be  ; 
in  other  words,  many  will  be  ready  with  the 
allegation  that  she  is  deliberately  laying  a 
trap  for  Hammond  Rockcliffe,  that  she  is 
ostentatiously  parading  her  charity  before 
him,  and  that  the  way  in  which  she  is  follow- 
ing him  about  is  as  palpable  as  though  she 
were  acting  in  strict  obedience  to  the  code 
which  would  have  been  placed  before  her  by 
her  more  commonplace  mother. 
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Against  this  charge  it  is  difficult  to  defend 
poor  Minnie.  Her  nature  taught  her  to  be 
sympathetic  and  charitable,  and  she  delighted 
in  the  work  in  whiuh  she  was  now  able  more 
or  less  to  engage  ;  but  that  Hammond  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  with  her  present 
interest  in  it,  cannot  be  denied  even  by  her 
warmest  partisan.  And  who  is  to  blame 
her  ?  Is  the  man  alone  to  make  his  selection, 
and  are  all  maidens  to  wait  placidly  until 
their  turn  shall  come  to  be  courted  ?  or  shall 
a  young  damsel,  when  she  sees  a  man  to 
whom  she  feels  she  can  give  herself  heart 
and  soul,  also  be  permitted  to  make  her 
modest  endeavour  to  draw  him  to  her  ? 
Whether  custom  has,  or  has  not,  willed  this 
matter  too  much  in  the  one  way  cannot  here 
be  discussed,  but  let  those  readers  who  are 
ready  to  condemn  Minnie  take  comfort  in  the 
assurance,  which  is  now  made  to  them,  that 
the  time  came  when  she  blamed  herself,  and 
suffered  as  much  as  they  can  desire. 

But  that  Minnie  ever  kept  a  watch  over 
Hammond's  actions,  and  took  stock  of  her 
progress  and  her  chances  after  the  manner  in 
which    Mrs.    Tryan    would    have  delighted, 
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must  be  most  stoutly  denied.  Had  she  done 
so,  and  had  she  possessed  the  deep  mine  of 
experience  of  that  subtle  schemer,  she  would 
have  felt  that  a  glorious  point  had  been 
gained  on  the  day  on  which  Hammond  con- 
fided to  her  the  whole  history  of  his  past  life  : 
— for  when  young  people  begin  to  "  confide" 
in  each  other,  then — so  we  are  told  by  the 
learned  in  these  matters — love  is  imminent. 
"  Pity  is  akin  to  love,"  says  the  adage,  there- 
fore when  the  lover  has  excited  pity  the 
citadel  is  more  than  half  won. 

"  She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed ; 
And  I  loved  her,  that  she  did  pity  them," 

says  Othello,  speaking  of  Desdemona ;  and 
though  when  she  came  to  hear  from  his  own 
lips  of  Hammond's  deep  love  for  Gertrude, 
Minnie  did  not  love  him  wholly  and  solely 
on  account  of  that  passion,  in  that  in  the  fact 
of  Gertrude's  marriage  that  danger  had  been 
overgotten,  she  did  perhaps  feel  that  she 
might  the  more  readily,  and  the  more 
reasonably,  confide  her  love  to  him. 

In  very  simple  and  in  not  too  many  words 
did   Hammond  confide   to  Minnie  the   short 
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history  of  his  first  and  his  (hitherto)  only 
love.  Concerning  the  various  details  con- 
nected with  it  he  was  perfectly  frank  to  her, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
it  was  probably  due  to  his  own  shortcomings 
that  he  had  undergone  disappointment,  but 
he  told  her  also  that  he  had  learnt  to  con- 
sider it  a  blessing  that  he  had  been  separated 
as  he  had  been  from  Gertrude,  for  it  was 
evident  that  her  whole  heart  had  been  given 
to  Percy,  and  so  he  was  thankful  to  feel  that 
she  was  happily  married  to  him. 

In  short,  Minnie  was  made  acquainted  with 
all  the  details  of  the  little  story  just  as  the 
reader  has  been. 

For  telling  them  to  her,  Hammond  had 
other  reasons  than  the  mere  ardour  of  a 
sudden  confidence,  and  on  the  strength  of 
what  his  love  for  Gertrude  had  been  he  laid 
great  stress ;  and  when  his  story  had  been 
fully  told  he  knew,  not  only  that  Minnie 
thoroughly  understood  and  sympathised  with 
him,  but  that  their  pleasant  intercourse  need 
not  in  any  way  be  interrupted,  and  moreover 
he  felt  that  a  certain  weight  had  been 
removed  from  his  shoulders,  and  that  by  this 
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simple  act  he  had  ruled  a  line  underneath 
past  episodes  of  his  life  from  whence  he 
might  make  a  fresh  start.  On  his  long  and 
lonely  evenings  he  had  plenty  of  time  in 
which  to  weigh  most  carefully  the  state  of 
his  own  mind  and  to  form  his  own  plans,  and 
being  to  a  certain  extent  like  a  burnt  child 
who  dreads  the  fire,  very,  very  cautiously 
did  he  reflect  upon  the  matter  in  all  its 
bearings.  His  first  love  venture  had  been 
disastrous — so  disastrous  that  he  had  sworn 
solemnly  to  himself  that  it  should  be  his 
last,  but  possessing  the  ordinary  attributes  of 
humanity,  and  time  having  done  with  him 
its  kindly  work,  he  had  now  come  to  that 
point  when  he  was  fain  to  confess  to  himself 
that  a  second  episode  in  which  the  tender 
passion  would  be  concerned  would  be  by 
no  means  distasteful  to  him.  It  took  him 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  get  to  this 
point,  for  he  was  of  an  obstinate  nature,  and 
strove,  as  he  found  it  gradually  fading  away 
from  him,  to  cling  to  his  old  love,  but  having 
once  arrived  at  it,  and  turned  the  corner,  he 
knew  that  he  was  most  honestly,  most 
sincerely,  most  devotedly  in  love  with  Minnie 
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Tryan.  But  did  Minnie  love  him  ?  Was  it 
possible  that  she  could  love  him  after  he  had 
confessed  to  her  that  he  had  already  loved  ? 
Should  he  not  directly  insult  her  by  telling 
her  that  she  was  welcome  to  him,  and  to  his 
love,  when  on  his  own  showing  it  was  but 
secondhand  ?  Would  such  a  declaration  on 
his  part  sever  for  ever  the  sweet  bonds  of 
friendship  which  now  existed  between  them, 
and  which  formed  the  present  delight  of  his  life  ? 

These  were  the  questions  which  he  had 
now  to  ask  himself,  and  to  which  he  strove  in 
his  daily  intercourse  with  his  dear  little  com- 
panion, to  find  answers. 

Swiftly  and  pleasantly  the  days  went  by, 
and  to  both  Hammond  and  Minnie  they  were 
certainly  by  far  the  happiest  days  of  their 
experience ;  for  though  in  the  minds  of  each 
doubts  existed,  the  present  was  too  calm  and 
too  alluring,  there  was  too  little  prospect  of 
their  happiness  coming  to  an  end,  for  grave 
anxieties  or  apprehensions  to  trouble  them. 

A  night  came,  however,  on  which  Ham- 
mond, communing  with  himself,  told  himself 
that  he  had  found  answers  to  all  his  questions, 
and  thanking  God  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
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his  great  good  fortune,  and  for  the  smooth 
and  pleasant  waters  into  which  his  life  seemed 
to  be  drifting,  he  penned  the  following  letter  : 

"  The  end  of  this  letter  will  probably  be 
more  easy  for  me  to  write  than  its  beginning, 
in  which  I  own  to  be  in  some  perplexity. 
Though  that  which  I  have  to  say  to  you  will 
of  necessity  contain  much  of  formality,  to 
address  you  formally  goes  sorely  against  the 
grain  with  me  ;  and  yet  it  is  only  your  answer 
to  my  letter  which  will  tell  me  whether  I 
have  the  right  to  address  you  by  those  terms 
of  endearment  with  which  my  heart  overflows 
towards  you.  And  yet  if  I  am  to  plead  my 
cause  from  my  heart,  to  plead  it  as  I  wish, 
how  am  I  to  refrain  from  their  use  ?  Minnie, 
my  darling  Minnie,  I  love  you.  There  is  no 
harm  done  you  in  my  saying  so,  even  should 
your  answer  put  to  flight  my  fondest  hopes, 
for  that  fact  will  ever  remain,  and  under  any 
circumstances  will  never  be  used  but  to  honour 
you,  and  to  do  you  service.  Minnie,  will  you 
be  my  wife  ?  I  have  confided  to  you  the 
whole  history  of  my  past  life,  and  you  know 
that  I  have  loved  before  ;  that  I  would  have 
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taken  another  woman  to  my  heart.  I  could 
not  come  to  you  as  I  do,  could  not  ask  you 
that  which  I  believe  to  be  on  this  earth  the 
most  sacred  question  which  a  man  can  ask  a 
woman,  without  having  told  you  about  myself 
the  whole  truth.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
anything  in  my  past  life  of  which  I  have  cause 
to  be  ashamed,  or  which  need  keep  you  from 
me,  and  yet  I  feel,  as  I  write,  a  tinge  of 
shame,  not  because  I  have  loved,  but  because 
it  must,  I  fear,  seem  to  you  that  I  have  so 
soon  forgotten  my  love.  Will  you  not 
naturally  think  that  I  shall  again  be  prone  to 
forget,  and  will  this  alienate  you  from  me  ? 
Oh,  Minnie,  in  the  face  of  what  you  know  of 
me,  I  can  make  no  protestations  to  you  ;  but 
I  know  that  I  speak  the  truth  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  love  you.  I  know  that  I  can  trust 
myself  to  make  you  a  good,  gentle,  and  loyal 
husband.  Having  said  so  much  I  must  now 
speak  to  you  of  my  worldly  position  and  pros- 
pects, for  though  I  know  that  such  matters 
with  you  would  be  regarded  as  of  only  small 
moment  (and  indeed  those  which  I  have  to 
offer  might  in  a  heart  less  generous  tell  sorely 
against  me),  it  is  but  right  that  you  should 
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know  all  the  particulars  concerning  the  lot 
which  I  have  the  presumption  to  ask  you  to 
share  with  me." 

And  here  Hammond,  with  characteristic 
conscientiousness,  entered  into  an  elaborate 
dissertation  on  his  present  and  prospective 
position,  and  with  which  the  reader  need  not 
be  wearied.  To  Minnie  it  was  by  far  the  most 
uninteresting  part  of  the  letter,  indeed  she 
considered  it  entirely  superfluous  ;  but  know- 
ing and  understanding  the  man,  she  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  motive  with  which  it  was 
written. 

Hammond  concluded  his  letter  by  saying — 

"  In  such  matters  as  these,  as  you  are 
aware,  I  have  been  by  experience  made  keenly 
alive  to  the  fallacy  of  a  too  unconsidered 
answer,  of  a  too  hastily  arrived-at  decision. 
I  therefore  beg  of  you,  whatever  your  first 
impulses  may  prompt  you  to  say,  to  consider 
the  whole  question  at  your  leisure,  and  to 
send  me,  or  to  give  me,  no  reply  for  at  least 
one  month.  In  the  meantime  let  us  meet  as 
heretofore." 

And  here    again  we    may   well  leave   out 
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portions  of  the  letter,  and  the  reader  may 
conclude  that  it  ended  in  fairly  orthodox 
lover's  form. 

As  to  the  nature  of  Minnie's  first  impulses 
there  was  no  sort  of  doubt.  The  letter,  and 
the  knowledge  that  Hammond  loved  her, 
made  her  happy  to  an  excess  which  she  had 
never  hitherto  realised  as  possible  of  attain- 
ment. She  did  not  blame  him  for  having 
loved  before — the  fault  that  that  love  had 
come  to  an  end  lay  not  with  him.  She  could 
trust  him  to  be  to  her  a  good  husband,  and 
into  his  keeping  would  most  cheerfully  and 
gratefully  surrender  herself.  With  her  whole 
heart  and  soul,  with  all  the  strength  of  a  young 
and  enthusiastic  nature,  she  loved  him,  and  on 
her  bended  knees  she  thanked  Heaven  for 
having  given  him  to  her,  and  prayed  for  strength 
to  fulfil  worthily  her  duties  as  his  wife. 

From  the  moment  when  she  read  his  note, 
Hammond  was  to  her  as  her  lord  and  master, 
and  though  she  longed  to  throw  herself  into 
his  arms,  she  determined  to  fulfil  to  the  very 
letter  his  wish,  that  the  period  of  one  month 
should  elapse  before  she  should  give  him  her 
answer. 
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And  so  they  met  as  heretofore,  and  again 
the  calm  and  pleasant  days  went  by,  each  one 
telling  Minnie  that  she  was  drawing  nearer  to 
the  consummation  of  her  happiness,  and  Ham- 
mond scarcely  doubting  but  that  he  was 
drifting  towards  the  same  point. 

But  in  the  second  week  of  this  month  of 
probation  an  interruption  came,  for  Hammond 
received, from  London,  a  letter  froman  eminent 
medical  man,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
in  Blackhampton,  and  who  now  offered  him  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  come  to  him  for 
a  time  to  assist  him  in  the  revision  of  a 
medical  work  which  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
publishing,  and  to  the  mere  forms  and  details 
of  which  he  was  himself  unable  to  give  the 
necessary  amount  of  time. 

The  invitation  was  a  flattering  one,  and  the 
amount  to  be  gained  a  tempting  one.  It  had 
become  his  custom  to  tell,  and  almost  to  con- 
sult, Minnie  concerning  the  details  of  his 
growing  practice,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  without  alluding  to  his  letter,  he  told 
her  of  this  offer  and  asked  her  opinion  of  it. 

"  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  concerning 
it,"   said   Minnie,   with    quiet  decision  ;    "  of 
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course  it  will  be  good  for  you  to  go,  and  right 
that  you  should  do  so." 

And  so  Hammond  said  no  more  about  it  ; 
but  making  arrangements  for  the  conduct, 
during  his  absence,  of  his  practice,  one  day 
started  for  London. 

But  on  that  day  Minnie  received  from  him 
a  second  letter.  It  was  very  short,  and  ran 
as  follows  : 

"  My  Darling, 

"  You  will  write  to  me  at  the  month's 
end.  Oh  how  anxiously  I  shall  await  the 
time.  I  say  no  more  lest  I  should  unduly 
influence  you ;  but  I  leave  you  with  a  heart 
full  of  happiness  and  full  of  hope. 
"  Yours, 

"  Hammond  Bockcliffe." 

And  that,  for  a  long  time,  was  the  last  of 
these  calm  days. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

PERCY   ROCKCLIFFE    COMES    HOME    TO   TEA. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  only  good  to  the 
inmates  of  the  house  in  Wimpole  Street  which 
was  effected  by  Godfrey  Northover's  sugges- 
tion of  the  substitution  of  tea  for  dinner,  was 
the  moderate  amount  of  satisfaction  which  it 
gave  to  that  ascetic  individual  himself.  It 
is  true  that  the  rule  once  laid  down  was 
rigorously  enforced,  but  Gertrude  seemed 
neither  the  better  nor  the  happier  for  its 
adoption.  The  servants,  no  doubt,  marvelled 
at  the  eccentricity  thus  evinced,  and  in  all 
probability  both  felt  and  expressed  pity  for 
the  poor  people  who,  having  risen  from  the 
ranks,  were  so  palpably  unable  to  assimilate 
themselves  with  the  customs  of  polite  society, 
but  Tiffin  and  the  responsible  cook  plumed 
vol.  ii.  30 
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themselves  on  being  thoroughly  well-bred 
servants,  and  had  a  pardonable  pride  in  the 
consciousness  that  in  every  way  they  knew 
their  places,  and  what  they  thought  they  said 
only  to  each  other,  or  not  at  all.  Percy  re- 
mained wholly  ignorant  of  the  change  in  the 
conduct  of  his  household,  though  North  over 
marvelled  that  he  did  not  discover  it  in  the 
diminution  in  the  housekeeping  bills  which 
his  reform  must  certainly  have  effected  ;  and 
lest  the  reader  should  think  too  slightingly 
of  Percy's  carelessness  and  indolence  in  mone- 
tary matters,  it  should  at  once  be  stated  that 
such  diminution  was  never  apparent,  a  fact 
which  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  Tiffin  and  the  responsible 
cook,  that  it  was  for  their  master's  happiness 
that  he  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
abnormal  behaviour  of  his  wife  and  father-in- 
law.  And  so,  though  Northover  was  more 
contented  when  tea  and  toast  had  taken  the 
place  of  champagne  and  "made  dishes,"  neither 
butcher,  fishmonger,  nor  wine-merchant,  had 
need  to  complain  of  any  falling  off  in  the 
orders  with,  which,  from  No.  11,  Wimpole 
Street,  they  were  favoured. 
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But  far  worse  for  Gertrude  than  an}'  mone- 
tary troubles  which  present  extravagance  might 
be  laying  in  store  for  the  future,  was  the 
consciousness  that  day  by  day  Percy's  indiffe- 
rence to  his  home  was  on  the  increase,  that 
one  by  one  all  her  little  arts  by  which  she 
strove  to  attract  and  please  him  were  failing 
her,  that  try  as  she  would  to  draw  him  closer 
to  her,  she  found  in  her  very  nervousness  that 
he  was  weary  of  her,  her  most  implacable 
enemy,  and  that  where  she  wished  most  to 
please,  she  palpably  made  the  greatest  failures. 

Confidence  between  this  young  couple 
seemed  now  to  have  become  a  thing  of  the 
past  ;  and  the  happy  memory  of  her  honey- 
moon notwithstanding,  Gertrude  felt  herself 
estranged  from  her  husband,  and  when  at 
times  he  would  again  become  loving  towards 
her  in  his  manner,  her  anxiety  to  please  was 
so  apparent  that  it  only  served  to  repel  him. 

Hers  was  one  of  those  loving,  clinging 
natures,  which  knows  no  world  of  its  own, 
which,  like  ivy,  can  only  flourish  and  grow 
healthy  and  strong  when  it  has  its  friendly 
wall  upon  which  to  lean,  but  which  when 
dependent  upon    its   own    resources   at  once 
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becomes   feeble,    and    even    to    some    extent 
devoid  of  its  attractions. 

Keenly  sensible  of  her  own  shortcomings 
in  this  respect,  Gertrude  became,  after  a  time, 
inclined  to  attribute  the  fault  of  Percy's 
neglect  to  herself,  and  thus  grew  daily  more 
and  more  unhappy.  How  she  longed  at  this 
time  for  the  happiness  which  falls  to  the  lot 
of  most  young  wives,  of  the  hope  of  becoming 
a  mother,  whereby  she  felt  she  would  have 
the  surest  means  of  regaining  her  husband's 
waning  affections,  no  tongue  can  tell ;  but  no 
such  consolation  appeared  to  be  in  store  for 
her,  and  she  became  as  visibly  unhappy  as  her 
husband  became  neglectful  of  her. 

It  became  apparent,  too,  that  Percy  was  not 
only  indifferent  concerning  his  home  and  his 
wife,  but  that  he  was  gradually  finding  in 
both  sources  of  irritation  which  he  made  no 
effort  to  conceal. 

At  this  time  Percy  was  to  its  fullest  extent 
following  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  He  was 
not  only  living  extravagantly  and  luxuriously, 
but  he  was  to  no  inconsiderable  degree  betting 
and  gambling.  With  an  innocence  that 
(except   that  such  a  simile  must  necessarily 
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appear  upon  such  a  subject  so  incongruous) 
was  almost  child-like,  he  implicitly  believed 
that  his  great  sagacity  in  such  matters  would 
not  only  afford  him  an  inexhaustible  fund  for 
enjoyment,  but  would  also  secure  for  him  a  posi- 
tive fortune,  and  so  he  studied  betting  lists,  and 
carefully  and  patiently  compiled  books,  with  the 
very  anxiety  and  labour  of  which  his  temper 
was  tried.  He  would  as  little  have  thought  of 
bestirring  himself  in  any  regular  and  useful 
work  as  he  would  have  thought  of  turning 
teetotaller,  and  yet  this  betting  mania  was 
beginning  gradually  so  to  enthral  him,  that 
not  only  did  his  calculations  keep  him  awake 
at  night,  but  he  became  as  restless  as  a  busi- 
ness man  to  rise  early  in  the  morning  that  he 
might  study  in  the  papers  the  latest  sporting 
intelligence. 

The  amount  of  pains  which  he  would  take 
in  making  his  calculations  would  have  done 
credit  to  one  desirous  of  excelling  as  an 
accountant ;  his  researches  pertaining  to  the 
pedigrees  of  horses  proved  that  he  had  all  the 
proclivities  for  an  enthusiast  in  the  study  of 
heraldry. 

And   to  what  purpose  did  this  idle  man, 
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this  hater  and  scorner  of  work,  give  himself 
so  much  trouble,  and  exercise  so  severely  his 
not  too  keen  intellect,  that  from  sheer  weari- 
ness he  became  peevish  and  irritable,  and 
(what  to  him  was  worse  by  far)  often  suffered 
from  loss  of  appetite  ? 

To  what  purpose?  It  may  well  be  asked, 
and  the  answer  to  the  initiated  is  a  well-nigh 
foregone  conclusion, — seldom  to  win  money, 
generally  to  lose  it ;  to  mix,  and  to  seek  to 
mix,  in  the  society  of  professional  sharpers  and 
blacklegs;  to  be  hampered  with  "debts  of 
honour ,;  to  his  friends,  and  to  be  embarrassed 
wTith  regard  to  the  payment  thereof;  occa- 
sionally to  "drop  in  for  a  good  thing,"  and 
immediately  afterwards  to  be  expected  to 
entertain  at  an  expensive  banquet  all  who 
were  cognisant  thereof ;  to  be  held  in  con- 
tempt  by  austere  men,  whose  peculiar  tem- 
peraments had  never  led  them  into  similar 
temptation,  and  to  be  pitied  by  sensible  men, 
who  having  been  tempted  had  been  spared  for 
better  things ;  to  be  admired  by,  as  yet, 
foolish  youths,  who  saw  in  the  well-dressed, 
dashing,  "  knowing"  Percy  a  model  at  which 
to  aim  ;  to  be  fawned  upon,  laughed  at,  hood- 
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winked,  and  swindled  by  trainers,  jockeys, 
et  hoc  genus  omne ;  to  become  anxious,  rest- 
less, and  bilious ;  to  be  occasionally  elated 
with  a  supposed  certainty  of  fortune  and 
affluence,  and  anon  dejected  with  an  equally 
sadden  prospect  of  immediate  insolvency  ; 
above  all,  to  be  slowly  and  surely  fascinated 
and  tangled  in  the  tempting  snares  which, 
like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  attract  only  that  they 
may  ruin  :  and  lest  any  should  argue  that 
many  fortunes  have  for  many  men  been 
accrued  by  racing  and  gambling,  let  it  be 
considered  that  for  each  such  fortune  many 
and  many  a  man  must  have  lost  his  all — many 
a  home  must  have  been  made  bankrupt  and 
desolate. 

And  so  Percy's  days  became  for  the  most 
part  spent  in  betting  rooms  and  at  races,  his 
afternoons  and  evenings  in  the  billiard  and 
card  rooms  of  his  club,  and  the  fresh  green 
turf  of  the  one,  and  the  abandoned  green 
cloth  of  the  other,  seemed  alike  greedy  for, 
and  successful  in  depriving  him  of  his  money 
and  of  his  peace  of  mind.  In  short,  Percy 
was  over- worked  and  worried  to  death,  and 
expecting,  like  most  similarly  situated  men, 
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to  find  in  his  home  a  relief  from  the  cares  of 
his  daily  life,  became  proportionately  irate  as 
he  suffered  disappointment. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  it  was  natural  that 
the  very  sight  of  his  father-in-law  with  his 
solemn  face  and  bearing  should  be  odious  to 
him ;  to  think  of  the  capital  which,  but  for 
that  plebeian's  vulgar,  business-like  caution, 
might  have  been  at  his  disposal,  exasperated 
him  to  a  degree,  that  until  it  found  vent,  was 
almost  insupportable. 

The  way  in  which  it  did  find  vent  was  as 
follows.  For  more  than  a  week  he  had  per- 
sistently dined  either  at  his  club  or  with  his 
friends,  and  at  Wimpole  Street  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  "  teas "  had  taken  place. 
Godfrey  Northover  was  gradually  evincing 
the  signs  of  over- work  in  his  past  life,  and  of 
want  of  work  in  his  present,  and  was  bidding 
fair  to  become  a  prematurely  aged  and  broken 
man.  His  appetite  failed  him,  and  he  would 
silently  sit  from  morning  until  night  by  the 
fire,  a  piteous  spectacle  of  a  man  who  had  no 
interest  in  life,  and  who,  having  fine  capa- 
bilities, was  of  use  to  no  one. 

Lovingly  and   tenderly  at    this   time    did 
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Gertrude  watch  and  tend  him,  and  a  bond  of 
union  sprang  up  between  the  two  which  in 
the  past  had  never  existed,  but  which  the 
sheer,  though  unspoken,  pity  which  each  felt 
for  the  other,  now  called  into  being. 

On  a  certain  day  he  was  more  than  usually 
feeble  and  ill.  All  nourishment  seemed  to  be 
distasteful  to  him,  and  he  had  peevishly  de- 
clined everything  with  which  his  daughter  had 
endeavoured  to  tempt  him. 

Gertrude  was  distressed — distressed  at  his 
unhappy  condition,  and  distressed  that  she 
could  do  nothing  for  him,  and,  setting  her 
wits  to  work  for  something  with  which  to 
entice  him,  she  carried  her  thoughts  back  to 
the  old  Gibson  Square  days,  and  tried  to 
think  of  what  her  mother  would,  under 
similar  circumstances,  have  done  for  him. 
Suddenly  she  said — 

"  Father,  when  I  was  quite  a  little  girl, 
I  remember,  when  you  were  sometimes  not 
well,  I  used  to  go  with  mother  into  the 
kitchen,  and  watch  her  preparing  what  she 
used  to  call  '  father's  treat.'  I  know  it 
used  to  tempt  you  then ;  perhaps  it  will 
now  ?" 
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"  I  do  not  remember,"  said  her  father. 
"  What  was  it,  child  ?" 

"  A  bloater  !"  she  replied. 

Northover  smiled  and  nodded  as  he  said 
somewhat  dreamily — 

"  Aye,  aye,  a  bloater !  You  carry  my 
memory  back  to  old  times,  Gertrude,  and  to 
days  on  which  after  hard  work  and  heavy 
anxiety,  or  when  my  usual  good  health  failed 
me,  the  luxury  of  a  bloater  used  to  tempt  me. 
I  fancy  that  I  can  even  now  see  the  avidity 
with  which  your  dear  mother — God  bless  her 
— who,  like  all  women — was  prone  to  extrava- 
gance, would  press  the  dainty  upon  me,  and 
how  when  I  had  consented  to  partake  of  it, 
she  would  hasten  to  purchase  and  prepare  it 
for  me.  I  think,  Gertrude,  that  you  have,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  hit  the  mark.  I 
think  that  if  it  were  only  in  memory  of  old 
days,  a  bloater  with  my  tea  would  tempt  me." 

And  so  Gertrude,  not  without  hesitation 
and  a  blush,  gave  the  order  to  the  serene 
Tiffin,  who  conveyed  it  to  the  responsible 
cook,  and  anon  No.  11,  Wimpole  Street,  was 
odoriferous  with  the  preparation  of  this  inex- 
pensive luxury. 
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Now  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  on  this  very 
evening,  that  which  Gertrude  had  for  a  long 
time  dreaded  came  to  pass. 

She  was  sitting  at  her  tea-table  looking 
with  a  pleased  face  at  her  father,  who  was 
evidently  relishing  a  dish  which  recalled  old 
times,  and  with  which  he  had  been  long  un- 
familiar, and  who,  in  his  enjoyment,  had  even 
deigned  to  express  certain  dignified  opinions 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  hard  and  soft 
roes,  and  even  some  little  satisfaction  that  in 
the  present  instance  the  selection  of  the  fish 
before  him,  had  been  a  fortunate  one,  when 
there  came  a  loud  ring  at  the  bell,  and  Percy's 
voice  was  heard  in  the  hall. 

Percy's  voice  pourtrayed  that  Percy  was 
not  alone.  Percy  had  brought  a  friend  home 
to  dinner  !  Gertrude  turned  pale  with  appre- 
hension. 

It  had  not  been  Percy's  intention  to  dine 
at  home,  although  he  had  not  in  the  morning 
stated  positively  that  he  should  not  do  so. 
He  had  for  the  most  part  passed  his  day  at 
his  club  in  the  company  of  friends  who,  equally 
with  himself,  were  inflicted  with  the  betting 
mania ;  but  in  the  afternoon,  dropping  in  at  a 
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sale  of  horses,  he  chanced  to  meet  a  country 
acquaintance,  the  son  of  a  county  magnate 
whose  estates  were  adjacent  to  those  of  his 
father  at  Keriden. 

This  young  squire,  whose  tastes  also  were 
of  a  sporting  nature,  had  come  up  to  London 
to  enjoy  himself,  and  was  by  no  means  sorry 
to  be  accosted  by  Percy  Eockcliffe  whose 
reputation  as  a  man  of  fashion,  and  as  an 
authority  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
turf,  was  down  at  Keriden  very  great. 

Percy  also  was  pleased  at  this  meeting. 
For  the  perfection  of  sundry  "  books  "  which 
at  the  time  he  had  on  hand,  there  were  many 
not-easily- to-be- obtained  bets  which  he  was 
anxious  to  make,  and  he  thought  that  with  a 
little  judgment  this  young  gentleman  might 
be  induced  to  oblige  him. 

He  therefore  gaily  welcomed  him  to  town, 
and  finding  that  he  was  alone,  asked  him  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  with 
him,  and  to  dine  with  him  sans  ceremonie,  on 
the  understanding  that  in  the  evening  he 
should  be  shown  a  "  thing  or  two  "  only  to  be 
witnessed  by  a  privileged  few. 

Congratulating  himself  on  his  good  fortune, 
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and  lost  in  admiration  of  Percy's  easy  manners, 
fashionable  attire,  and  familiarity  with  the 
sporting  authorities  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, our  young  squire  gladly  accepted 
this  invitation,  without  for  one  moment  re- 
flecting that  it  might  be  not  inappropriately 
classed  with  that  other  invitation,  wherein  a 
certain  fly  was  politely  asked  to  walk  into  the 
parlour  of  a  certain  well-bred  spider. 

Percy  had  at  first  proposed  that  they  should 
dine  at  his  club,  but  looking  in  there  and 
finding  it  full  of  his  intimate  friends,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  for  his  purpose  they 
would  hardly  be  sufficiently  private,  so  he 
said  : 

"  Fallowfield,  I  should  like  to  introduce  you 
to  my  wife.  We'll  dine  at  my  house  in  Wim- 
pole  Street." 

"But  if  I  am  to  dine  with  ladies,  Rock- 
cliffe,"  said  Mr.  Fallowfield,  "  I  ought  to  go 
to  my  hotel  and  dress." 

He  was  not  ill-pleased  at  Percy's  manifest 
desire  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  him  ;  but 
he  somewhat  deprecated  this  alteration  in 
their  plans  as  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
as    yet    unknown    delights    which    later    on 
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in  the  evening  were,  he  hoped,  in  store  for 
him. 

"  Oh,  that  doesn't  matter  at  all,"  said  Percy ; 
"  my  wife  is  almost  certain  to  be  alone,  and 
will  very  readily  excuse  that.  I  don't  mean 
to  bore  you,  my  dear  boy.  We'll  just  dine — 
drink  our  modicum  of  wine,  and  then  I'll  fulfil 
my  promise,  and  shew  you  what  I  can  of 
London  by  gaslight." 

With  such  an  understanding,  Mr.  Fallow- 
field  avowed  that  nothing  could  possibly  afford 
him  greater  pleasure  than  an  introduction  to 
Mrs.  Rockcliffe,  and  when  Percy  had  called  a 
cab,  and  they  were  on  their  way  to  Wimpole 
Street,  he  quite  rose  in  his  own  estimation, 
and  only  wished  that  all  Keriden  could  have 
been  there  to  see. 

Now  Percy  had  no  misgivings  such  as  fall 
to  the  lot  of  many  husbands  when,  having 
been  rash  enough  to  invite  an  unexpected 
guest,  they,  finding  themselves  on  the  way 
home,  suddenly  reflect,  either  that  their  re- 
ception may  not  be  a  very  pleasant  one,  or 
that  the  entertainment  which  they  will  find 
will  not  be  what  they  could  wish  to  place 
before  friends. 
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la  the  first  place,  and  this  will  readily  be 
understood,  Percy  stood  in  no  awe  of  his  wife, 
and  he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  Ger- 
trude's openly  expressing  displeasure  with 
him  as  he  would  of  her  even  feeling  annoyed 
at  anything  which  he  might  choose  to  do. 
As  to  entertainment  that  did  not  trouble  him 
much.  Gertrude  and  her  father  would  of 
course  be  dining  together,  and  the  fare  at  his 
house  was  always  of  the  best.  If  the  menu, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  alone,  was  a 
simple  one,  the  responsible  cook,  in  whose 
cleverness  he  had  every  confidence,  could  no 
doubt  make,  even  at  a  few  moments'  notice, 
such  little  additions  as  more  than  to  satisfy 
the  inexperienced  Fallowfield,  and  the  fine 
wines  which  he  should  instruct  Tiffin  to  pro- 
duce, would  make  amends  for  any  multitude 
of  shortcomings. 

Arrived  at  No.  11,  Wimpole  Street,  he  took 
his  friend  into  the  drawing-room,  and  there 
leaving  him,  proceeded  to  inform  Gertrude  of 
their  presence. 

Tiffin  believed  that  his  mistress  was  in  the 
dining-room.  From  the  moment  when  he  had 
opened    the  door  to  his  master,  the   nicely- 
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balanced  mind  of  that  calm  domestic  had 
grasped  the  situation,  and  had  foreseen  a 
disturbance  ;  but  reflecting  that  it  was  one  in 
which  he  would  be  by  no  means  concerned, 
he,  having  opened  the  door  of  the  dining-room 
and  thus  admitted  his  master  to  the  arena, 
quietly  betook  himself  to  his  own  quarters 
and  resumed  his  occupation  of  reading  the 
paper  and  sipping  dry  sherry. 

"  Why,  what  the  deuce  does  this  mean  V 
were  Percy's  impolite  words,  when  his 
astonished  gaze  had  realised  the  fact  that  in 
his  own  house,  at  half  past  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  all  the  civilised  world  was 
dressing  for  dinner,  his  wife  with  a  pale 
frightened  face  was  sitting  before  an  urn  and 
tea-pot,  and  his  father-in-law  was  picking 
away  at  some  detestable  dish,  the  odour  of 
which  impregnated  the  whole  house. 

"  It  means  nothing,  Percy,"  said  Gertrude, 
making  a  feeble  effort  to  smile  ;  "  nothing 
except  that  papa  has  not  felt  very  well  to-day, 
and  thought  he  would  fancy  a  little  relish 
which  I  suggested  to  him." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  Percy,  "  only  I  wish 
his    '  relish '   didn't   smell   quite  so  strongly, 
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and  I  wish  that  he  had  eaten  it  anywhere 
else  than  in  the  room  in  which  I  have  to  dine. 
I  conclude  that  he  is  too  ill  to  dine  to-nio-ht ; 
but  you,  Gertrude,  must  dress  at  once.  I 
have  brought  a  friend  home  to  whom  I  want 
you  to  do  the  amiable." 

"  Oh,  Percy,"  said  Gertrude,  faltering,  "  I 
am  so  sorry." 

"  Sorry — what  for  ?  Oh,  you  needn't  think 
I'm  angry  about  the — about  the  *  relish/ 
Only  for  goodness  sake  let  it  be  taken  away 
at  once,  and  let  dinner  be  served  as  quickly 
as  possible." 

"  I  didn't  think  you  would  be  home  to- 
night, Percy." 

"  Then  I'm  sure  you're  all  the  more  pleased 
to  see  me  come.  Make  haste,  little  woman. 
I  hope  there's  a  respectable  dinner  ?" 

"  Percy,  I  am  very  very  sorry,  but  I  am  afraid 
there  is  no  dinner.  I  didn't  think  you  would 
come  home,  so  I  ordered  tea  instead." 

"  No  dinner  !"  said  Percy,  with  a  not  very 
pleasant  look  upon  his  face.  "  What  folly  is 
this,  Gertrude  ?" 

"  It  is  no  folly  at  all,  sir,"  said  Godfrey 
Northover,  coming   to   his  daughter's  rescue, 
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and  speaking  with  his  old  sternness  and  de- 
termination ;  "  it  is  no  folly,  sir  ;  it  is  wisdom, 
and  since  you  have  chosen  to  make  use  of 
your  house  simply  as  an  inn,  to  sleep  and 
to  breakfast  in,  it  is  I  who  have  advised  her 
to  make  this  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  her 
household." 

For  a  ]ong  time  Northover  had  with  diffi- 
culty suppressed  his  longing  to  speak  plainly 
to  Percy  concerning  his  treatment  of  his  wife  ; 
possibly  it  was  the  contemptuous  allusion  to 
his  homely,  inexpensive,  friend  the  bloater, 
which  had  now  stung  him  into  action  ;  at 
any  rate,  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer, 
and  resolved  that  he  wTould  make  no  effort  to 
do  so. 

In  a  moment  all  Percy's  cherished  grievances 
against  his  father-in-law  rushed  into  his  mind, 
and  with  avidity  he  picked  up  the  gauntlet 
which  he  considered  had  been  flung  down. 

"  And  might  I  ask,  sir,"  he  said,  affecting 
the  greatest  coolness,  "  might  I  ask  who  the 
devil  asked  you  to  give  an  opinion,  or  on  what 
authority  you  interfere  in  my  house  ?  When 
I  married  your  daughter,  Mr.  Northover,  I 
raised  her  to  my  own  position.     Pray  do  not 
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fall  into  the  error  of  believing  that  T  was 
absurd  enough  to  make  any  effort  to  attempt 
to  raise  you  also  from  the  vulgar  groove  in 
which  I  found  you  both.  Hitherto  I  have 
suffered  you  to  live  in  my  house,  and  even  to 
sit  at  my  table,  but  interference  from  you, 
sir,  in  any  form,  shape,  or  way  I  will  not 
surfer,  and  the  sooner  you  understand  that 
the  better." 

"  Your  house!"  cried  Northover passionately, 
"your  house,  you  ungrateful  spendthrift  ?  My 
daughter's  house,  sir  !  The  house  which  by 
my  hard-earned  money  I  have  given  to  her  ; 
the  house  which  the  money  which  I  have 
given  her  keeps  for  you  both ;  the  house 
which,  unless  she,  poor  thing,  does  all  she  can 
to  curtail  your  abandoned  extravagance  and 
self-indulgence,  you  will  soon  make  a  bank- 
rupt house." 

"And  on  these  grounds,"  said  Percy,  still 
with  exasperating  coolness,  "  you  advised  her 
to  substitute  dinner  with  tea — with,  for  your- 
self, a  '  relish  V  " 

"  Oh,  Percy,"  cried  Gertrude,  sobbing 
violently,  "  don't,  don't,  don't  quarrel  with 
him.     He  did  it  all  for  the  best," 
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"  Again,  Mr.  Northover,"  continued  Percy, 
"  I  must  warn  you  against  falling  into  error. 
I  am  not  a  man  who,  like  yourself,  could  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  starve  my  wife." 

Northover  s  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  he  made 
one  quick  step  towards  Percy  with  hands 
clenched,  and  but  for  Gertrude's  throwing 
herself  between  them  would  probably  have 
struck  him. 

"  I  would  not,  in  his  present  state,  go  too 
near  your  father,  Gertrude,"  said  Percy,  with- 
out taking  his  hands  from  his  pockets.  "  He 
has  not  a  pleasant  way  with  women.  A  man 
who  could  kill  his  wife  with  neglect  would 
hardly  hesitate  to  strike  his  daughter." 

Northover's  momentarily  intense  anger 
seemed  to  have  passed,  and  leaning  against 
the  chimney-piece,  and  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands,  his  whole  body  seemed  to  be  convulsed 
with  passion,  with  remorse,  with  misery. 

"  You  perhaps  do  not  reflect,"  continued 
Percy,  pitilessly,  "  that  I  once  had  the  honour, 
an  honour  which,  by  the  way,  I  paid  for,  of 
living  in  your  house,  so  that  I  had  good 
opportunity  to  form  my  own  opinion  of  your 
peculiarities.     I  have  frequently  wondered  as 
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I  have  seen  you  day  after  day  calmly  partaking 
of  my  hospitality,  whether  you  remember  a 
certain  gorgeous  banquet  to  which  in  your 
house  on  a  certain  Christmas  Day,  I  had  the 
felicity  to  sit  down  V 

Percy  paused  as  if  for.  a  reply,  but  North- 
over  made  none,  remaining  as  before  with  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands,  Gertrude  standing 
sobbing  between  them,  daring  neither  to  do 
nor  to  say  anything. 

After  a  moment,  Percy  rang  the  bell,  to 
which  Tiffin  promptly  responded. 

"  Order  a  cab  to  be  here  at  eight  o'clock," 
he  said  ;  "  and  in  the  meantime  see  that  Mr. 
Northover  has  any  help  which  he  may  require 
in  packing  his  things.  He  is  obliged  to  leave 
us  to-night." 

Directly  Tiffin  retired  Gertrude  rushed  to 
her  husband,  and  clinging  to  him,  cried  : 

"  No,  no,  Percy  ;  you  will  not,  you  cannot. 
You  must  not  turn  him  out.  If  you  do,  I 
shall " 

But  Northover  now  spoke  again,  and  with 
some  of  his  wonted  calmness,  said — 

"  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  turned  out.  I 
leave  of  my  own  free  will.     I  could  forgive  you 
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all,  Percy  Rockcliffe — all  that  you  have  done, 
and  all  that  you  have  said  to  me,  could  I  only 
believe  that  you  would  be  kind  to  my  child." 

And  with  these  words  he  left  the  room. 

Left  alone,  Percy  drew  his  sobbing  wife  to 
him  and  said —     . 

"  Gertrude,  listen  to  me.  I  must  have  no 
nonsense  about  this.  For  a  long  time  I  have 
seen  the  mistake  which  we  have  made  in 
having  your  father  to  live  with  us  ;  and  I  have 
seen  too  the  necessity  that  he  should  leave  us. 
I  wish  that  I  had  not  had  to  be  so  plain  with 
him  ;  but  the  impertinence  of  his  interference 
was  too  much  for  any  man  to  bear.  See  him 
again  before  he  goes,  and  part  on  good  terms 
with  him.  I  must  now  go  to  my  friend  ;  and 
since  I  cannot  get  dinner  in  my  own  house, 
must  take  him  to  dine  elsewhere." 

And  so  having  lightly  kissed  her,  Percy 
left  her,  and  was  debating  within  himself 
where  he  should  take  Mr.  Fallowneld  to, 
when  Tiffin  accosted  him. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  thinking  you  might 
require  it,  I  have  ]aid  dinner  for  two  in  the 
library." 

This  was   all    that   this  admirable  servant 
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bad  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  the  magnificent 
way  in  which  he  waited  on  his  master  and 
his  friend  went  a  long  way  to  make  up  for 
any  shortcomings  in  the  impromptu  dinner, 
which,  however,  was  by  no  means  discreditable 
to  the  responsible  cook. 

An  excuse  that  his  wife  was  ill,  served 
Percy  both  as  an  apology  to  Mr.  Fallowfield 
for  his  long  absence  and  for  her  non-appear- 
ance, while  his  calmness  under  these  trying 
circumstances  was  only  equalled  by  that  of 
Tiffin.  Neither  said  a  word  to  the  other,  but 
both  master  and  man  formed  that  night  a 
very  high  opinion  of  each  others  merits. 

As  they  sat  over  their  wine  a  cab  drove  up 
to  the  street  door,  which  was  presently  opened, 
and,  a  sound  as  of  the  moving  of  boxes  having 
ceased,  drove  away  again. 

Looking  at  his  watch,  Percy  noticed  that  it 
was  a  little  after  eight  o'clock. 

The  heavy-hearted  occupant  of  that  cab 
was  driven  to  a  City  hotel,  and  having  there 
deposited  his  luggage,  wandered  listlessly  into 
the  streets.  Mechanically  his  steps  took  him 
into  the  Minories  and  thence  into  America 
Square,  where  he  gazed  long  and  earnestly  at 
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a  house  in  which  he  had  passed  many  a  hard- 
working, but  withal  happy  hour.  Then,  with 
a  sigh,  he  wandered  into  the  streets  again,  and 
threaded  a  well-known  track,  through  Aldgate, 
up  Cheapside,  down  Aldersgate  Street,  and 
along  all  the  well-known  roads,  until  opposite 
a  house  in  Gibson  Square,  Islington,  he  again 
came  to  a  standstill. 

The  house  was  all  alight,  and  was  merry 
with  the  sound  of  children's  voices  as  they 
romped  with  a  company  of  little  friends,  while 
a  shadow  on  the  blind  betraved  the  fact  that 
the  present  occupant,  after  his  day's  work, 
was  unbending  himself  to  do  duty  in  "  blind 
man's  buff." 

But  no  comfort  did  the  mirthful  sounds 
bring  to  the  weary  mind  of  its  former  tenant, 
as  he  retraced  his  steps  to  his  hotel,  and 
reflected  that  there  he  should  find  all  which 
he  could  now  call  his  home. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A   REUNION. 

When  he  arrived  in  London,  one  of  the  first 
things  which  Hammond  Rockcliffe  did  was  to 
call  in  Wimpole  Street,  with  the  special  object 
of  having  an  interview  with  Gertrude. 

A  very  short  time  ago  he  would,  if  he  had 
put  the  question  to  himself,  have  told  himself 
that  it  was  the  very  last  thing  which  he 
would  have  done,  and  had  he  followed  the 
exact  bent  of  his  inclinations  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  made  no  effort  to  present 
himself  to  her ;  but  shortly  before  he  left 
Blackhampton,  he  had  received  a  somewhat 
strange  letter  from  Godfrey  Northover,  which 
had  not  only  re- awakened  his  interest  in  her 
(for,  alas,  for  the  credit  of  his  constancy,  she 
had  ceased  to  occupy  the  foremost  place  in  his. 
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thoughts),  but  had  also  made  him  reflect  more 
seriously  than  as  yet  he  had  done  on  the 
nature  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which, 
in  consenting  to  become  her  trustee,  he  had 
undertaken.    Northover's  letter  ran  as  follows : 

"  My  Dear  Kockcliffe, 

"  I  have  decided  to  leave  England  for 
a  time  and  to  visit  America,  in  which  country 
and  in  the  vast  commercial  transactions  in 
which  her  merchants  are  engaged,  I  have  for 
a  long  time  felt  sympathy.  A  foolish  under- 
taking you  will  say  for  a  man  at  my  time  of 
life ;  but  I  am  hopeful  that  the  voyage  and 
complete  change  will  benefit  my  somewhat 
impaired  health  and  energy,  and  as  you  are 
aware  I  have,  save  my  affection  for  my  dear 
daughter,  who  has  in  her  marriage  naturally 
made  interests  for  herself,  nothing  to  tie  me 
to  my  mother  country.  I  should  like  well, 
my  dear  Rockcliffe,  to  see  you  before  I  leave 
England ;  but  circumstances  have  hastened 
my  departure,  and  it  cannot  be.  Of  the 
depth  of  my  regard  for  you,  and  of  the  faith 
which  I  have  in  you,  you  may  be  able  to 
judge  when  I  tell  you  that  I  consider  that  I 
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have,  in  a  measure,  committed  the  welfare  of 
my  child  to  your  keeping.  See  her  soon  for 
me,  and  as  much  as  possible  keep  a  watch 
over  her.  Be  true  to  your  trust,  and  tell  her 
when  you  have  the  opportunity  that  I  desire 
her  to  trust  and  confide  in  you.  I  fear  I  am 
incoherent,  but  I  can  say  no  more. 

"  You  must  read  and  treat  this  letter  in  a 
broad   spirit.       If    you    see    and    watch   my 
daughter,  you  will  perhaps  better  understand 
me.     With  every  faith  in  you, 
"  I  am, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Godfrey  Northover." 

This  crude  letter  from  one  who  was,  as  a 
rule,  as  business-like  and  concise  in  his  cor- 
respondence as  a  page  culled  from  a  complete 
letter-writer  would  have  been,  naturally  puz- 
zled Hammond  to  no  inconsiderable  extent. 
That  something  was  amiss  he  felt  sure,  and  if 
Northover  had  given  him  any  address,  he 
would  have  certainly  endeavoured  at  once  to 
have  seen  him,  and  probably  would  have  tried 
to  have  dissuaded  him  from  starting  on  his 
lonely  voyage  ;  but  this  being  impossible  he 
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was  not  sorry,  although  he  felt  that  the  inter- 
view would  have  in  it  much  of  awkwardness, 
to  seize  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Gertrude,  and 
of  judging  for  himself  as  to  the  state  of  affairs. 

But  when  Gertrude  came  to  him  in  her  own 
pretty  drawing-room  where  he  was  seated, 
and  he  noticed  the  paleness  of  her  face,  and 
the  pensive  sadness  of  her  expression  ;  when 
he  remembered  how  bright  that  face  had  once 
been,  and  how  a  happy  smile  had  ever  played 
upon  it ;  when  he  noticed  these  alterations  in 
her  and  compared  them  with  her  luxurious 
surroundings,  so  different  to  anything  with 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  associate  her 
presence,  all  awkwardness  vanished,  and  his 
heart  was  filled  with  compassion. 

Gertrude's  unhappiness  was  manifest,  and 
he  declared  to  himself  that  he  would,  if  pos- 
sible, ascertain  the  cause  of  it,  and  obviate  it. 
She  seemed  neither  glad  nor  sorry  to  see  him, 
but  shook  his  hand  languidly  ;  and,  sitting 
down,  seemed  prepared  to  listen  patiently  to 
the  commonplace  conversation  of  an  ordinary- 
visitor. 

But  Hammond  strove  his  best  to  interest 
her,  and,  without  reverting  to  the  old  times, 
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or  to  any  subjects  which  might  be  painful  to 
her,  chatted  to  her  of  Blackhampton,  of  his 
life  in  that  busy  town,  of  his  work  there  (he 
did  not,  however,  say  anything  of  Minnie),  of 
the  object  of  his  visit  to  London,  of  London 
itself,  and  of  what  was  going  on  there,  until 
at  length  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  sad  face  brighten  with  a  little  of  its  old 
animation. 

It  was  then  that  he  spoke  of  her  father. 

"It  is  not  a  gallant  thing  to  say  that  I 
needed  an  inducement  to  come  and  see  you," 
he  said,  "  but  a  short  time  ago  I  had  a  letter 
from  your  father  in  which " 

"  From  my  father  !';  cried  Gertrude.  "  Oh, 
where  is  he  ;  tell  me  about  him.  Where  did 
he  write  from  ?" 

Gertrude  spoke  with  the  greatest  eagerness 
and  under  evident  excitement.  On  the  look- 
out for  the  cause  of  that  sad  face  Hammond 
thought  that  some  of  it  might  be  here  ;  but 
he  answered  her  quietly  : 

"Your  father  wrote  to  me  just  as  he  was 
starting  for  America " 

"  America  !"  she  cried,  gazing  at  him  in 
astonishment. 
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"  Yes  ;  America,  where,  as  you  know,  he 
has  gone  for  the  sake  of  the  voyage,  and  that 
he  may  see  that  wonderful  country.',  (Ham- 
mond assumed  this  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
Gertrude,  himself  feeling  confident  from  her 
manner  that  she  knew  nothing  about  it.) 
"Do  not  be  alarmed  about  it.  To  go  to 
America  is  no  great  undertaking  nowadays. 
You  will  soon  have  him  with  you  again." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  cried  Gertrude,  now  sobbing 
hysterically  ;  "  no,  he  will  never  come  back  to 
me  again.  Oh,  papa,  papa,  we  have  turned 
you  out  into  the  hard  cold  world  !  Oh,  what 
shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do !" 

Sobbing  convulsively,  she  rose  from  her 
chair  and  made  for  the  door  ;  but  half-way 
across  the  room  her  footsteps  faltered,  and 
had  not  Hammond  rushed  to  and  supported 
her,  she  would  have  fallen.  As  it  was  she 
quietly  fainted  away,  and  he,  having  laid  her 
on  a  sofa,  endeavoured  with  the  resources 
which  he  had  at  his  command,  to  restore  her 
to  consciousness. 

This,  luckily,  did  not  take  long,  and  when 
after  another  fit  of  sobbing,  she  was  quite 
quiet  again,  he  said — 
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"  Your  father  begged  me  to  come  and  see 
you  often  ;  indeed  he  was  good  enough  to  say 
that  he  put  trust  in  me,  and  relied  on  me  to 
do  anything  in  my  power  for  you.  You  are 
not  well,  and  require,  I  feel  sure,  to  be  taken 
care  of.  Will  you  let  me  come  and  see  you 
sometimes,  and  do  what  I  can  for  you  V 

"  You  are  very  kind  and  good.  Did  papa 
say  so  ?" 

"  Indeed  he  did  ;  in  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  me." 

"  Yes  ;  of  course  I,  too,  have  letters  from 
him  ;  but  I  do  not  like  him  to  go  away  from 
me.     What  did  he  say  to  you  ?" 

"  Simply  that  for  the  sake  of  his  health  and 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  voyage,  he  was  going 
to  pay  a  visit  to  America  ;  and  that,  in  the 
meantime,  and  if  I  had  the  opportunity,  he 
would  be  glad  for  me  to  come  and  see  you. 
You  know  he  made  me  your  trustee,  and  he, 
being  such  a  business  man,  thinks  that  I 
ought  to  keep  an  eye  upon  you." 

"  Did  you  not  think  it  very  strange  that 
when  you  said  that  papa  had  written  to  you  just 
before  he  started  for  America,  that  I  seemed 
to  know  nothing  about  his  going  there?" 
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"  Strange  ?  not  at  all.  I  think  you  are  far 
from  well,  and  at  that  moment  I  thought  you 
were  too  ill  quite  to  know  what  you  did 
say." 

. "  Yes  ;  you  are  quite  right,"  said  Gertrude 
-eagerly.  "  How  quick  you  are  ;  but  I  sup- 
pose that  is  because  you  are  becoming  such  a 
clever  doctor.  Of  course  I  knew  that  papa 
was  going  to  take  a  holiday  in  America,  and 
for  some  things  I  am  glad  that  he  should  do 
so.  Tell  me  again  what  he  said  to  you  in  that 
letter." 

And  then  Hammond,  excusing  himself  with 
his  desire  to  soothe  and  do  her  good,  indulged 
in  a  little  romance,  and  implied  his  belief  that 
Northover  was  quite  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
his  journey,  that  of  all  others  it  was  the  thing 
which  would  benefit  his  health,  and  that  he 
was  confident  that  she  might  soon  look  for  his 
safe  return. 

"  Do  you  think  that  he  will  write  to  you 
while  he  is  away  ?"  she  asked. 

"I  feel  sure  that  he  will.  The  letter,  I 
think,  implied  as  much ;  and  I  should  not 
wonder  if  he  did  not  soon  write  to  me  for 
news  of  you." 
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"Oh,  you  will  tell  me  everything  that  he 
says  to  you,  will  you  not  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  will ;  and  you  must  let  me 
come  often  to  see  you,  that  I  may  gather 
materials  for  my  news." 

"  You  are  very  good  and  kind  to  me,  and  I 
already  feel  thankful  to  you  for  having  come. 
Whenever  you  can  find  time,  I  shall  be  only 
too  glad  to  see  you." 

And  promising  soon  to  come  again,  Ham- 
mond now  took  his  leave.  During  the  whole 
of  the  interview  he  had  not  made  inquiry  for 
or  after  Percy  ;  but  before  he  left  the  house 
he  left  behind  him  his  card,  not  that  he  had 
any  desire  to  meet  or  to  receive  attentions 
from  his  cousin,  but  because  he  had  his  own 
reasons  for  anxiety,  lest  the  master  of  No.  11, 
Wimpole  Street,  should  interpret  his  visit  as 
a  clandestine  one. 

Indeed  Hammond  had  never  felt  more  at 
variance  with  Percy  than  he  then  did.  Jump- 
ing at  a  not  unnatural  conclusion,  he  had  at 
once  attributed  Gertrude's  altered  appearance 
and  evident  unhappiness  to  his  treatment  of 
her ;  he  would,  if  possible,  see  them  together 
and  judge  for  himself;  but  in  the  mean- 
vol.  II.  32 
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time    he     condemned    and    cordially    hated 
him. 

An  opportunity  for  judgment  soon  came, 
for  the  next  day  Hammond  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  receive  from  Percy  a  most  cordial 
letter,  welcoming  him  to  London,  expressing 
the  greatest  possible  pleasure  at  the  prospect 
of  soon  seeing  him,  and  begging  him  to  make 
use  of  his  house  as  much  as  he  would,  and  could. 

"  It  will,  of  course,  be  open  house  for  you 
during  your  stay  in  town,"  said  Percy  in  his 
letter ;  "  but  as  I  am  really  anxious  to  see 
you  there,  and  know  of  old  that  you  are  a 
terrible  stickler  for  formalities,  will  you  con- 
sider that  this  letter  contains  a  formal  invita- 
tion to  you  to  dine  with  us  to-morrow  night, 
when  Gertrude  and  I  will  be  quite  alone,  aud 
shall  enjoy  nothing  better  than  a  chat  with 
you  on  times  old  and  new." 

At  this  unwonted  manifestation  of  hospi- 
tality, good-will,  and  even  of  affection,  from 
Percy  to  himself,  Hammond  naturally  mar- 
velled greatly,  and  it  served  to  increase  his 
curiosity  as  to  the  happiness  of  the  newly- 
married  pair,  and  especially  as  to  the  cause  of 
Gertrude's  sad  looks. 
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Of  course  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
Percy's  reception  of  him  was  even  more  hearty 
than  his  letter  had  been. 

"  I  may  say  most  truly,  old  fellow,"  he  said, 
"  that  there  is  no  one  whom  I  would  more 
gladly  welcome  here  than  yourself.  Old  chums 
that  we  are,  we  have  seen  far  too  little  of  each 
other  lately,  and  now  that  you  have  come  near 
us  again,  that  must  be  altered.  Why,  the  day 
on  which  we  three  meet  again,  and  meet 
under  such  happy  conditions,  should  be  a 
great  one  !  It  brings  old  times  very  vividly 
before  us — eh,  Gertrude  ?" 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  his  young  wife 
fondly,  and  as  she  raised  her  sweet  face  to 
his,  though  it  was  thinner  and  paler  than  of 
yore,  there  was  upon  it  such  a  sudden  bright 
look  of  happiness  that  Hammond  wondered 
that  his  mind  could  have  been  uneasy  about 
her,  and  told  himself  that  her  woebegone 
looks  of  the  day  before  must  have  been  due 
to  some  passing  cause — possibly  only  to  ill- 
health. 

Certainly  in  his  own  house  Percy  had  never 
shone  as  on  that  night  he  shone,  and  Ham- 
mond was    fain    to    own   that   marriage  had 
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vastly  improved  him.  The  dinner  was  excel- 
lent, and  Percy  played  the  host  to  perfection. 
In  his  manner  he  was  bright  and  cheerful,  and 
towards  his  wife  most  affectionate  ;  while  she, 
poor  little  soul,  more  glad  than  tongue  can 
tell  at  this  sudden  change  in  her  husband, 
felt  all  her  happiness  return,  as  the  warmth 
of  a  genial  spring  succeeding  the  cold  of  a 
long  and  pitiless  winter. 

Where  to  look  for  the  skeleton  in  this 
house  Hammond  was  certainly  at  a  loss  to 
know  ;  and  yet  what  was  it  that  Northover 
had  implied  in  that  strange  letter,  and  what 
was  it  that  had  occasioned  Gertrude's  grief  of 
the  previous  day  ? 

Dinner  over,  and  Tiffin  having  departed, 
Percy  became  even  more  genial. 

"Now  this  is  going  to  be  a  social  evening," 
said  he,  "  and  you,  Miss  Gertrude,  instead 
of  taking  yourself  off  to  the  solitude  of  the 
drawing-room,  shall  come  and  sit  by  me  while 
I  make  myself  comfortable  in  my  own  parti- 
cular arm-chair,  stipulating  that  Hammond 
does  the  same  thing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fire.  There,  now  we  are  comfortable,  aud  can 
speak  of  old  times. " 
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To  speak  of  old  times  was  to  involve  certain 
topics  about  which  both  Hammond  and  Ger- 
trude would  have  preferred  to  keep  silence ; 
but  she  was  altogether  taken  up  with  delight 
at  Percy's  renewed  tenderness  towards  her, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bitterness  of  them 
had  gone  for  him,  and  so  they  spoke  plea- 
santly of  Gibson  Square,  of  Percy's  arduous 
studies  as  a  medical  student — nay,  even  of 
that  eventful  dance  at  Anthony  Northover's 
to  which  they  had  escorted  Gertrude. 

Then  Hammond  amused  them  with  a  de- 
scription of  Anthony  at  Blackhampton,  of  his 
importance,  and  of  his  profuse  hospitality  ;  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weskut  and  their  increasing 
family,  and  of  other  kindred  topics. 

Now  by  none  of  them,  throughout  the 
evening,  had  Godfrey  Northover  been  spoken 
of.  This  Hammond  had  not  failed  to  notice, 
and  putting  this  and  that  together,  and  espe- 
cially remembering  Gertrude's  agitation  when 
his  name  had  been  mentioned,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  skeleton  must  be  there. 
He  was,  therefore,  taken  quite  by  surprise 
when  Percy  said  : 

"  And  so,    Hammond,  I   understand  from 
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my    wife    that    her     father   has    written    to 

0" 

you  h 

In  a  moment  the  trouble  came  again  to 
Gertrude's  face,  and  she  made  an  involuntary 
movement  from  her  husband,  but  he  took  her 
hand  kindly  in  his  own,  and  continued  : 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  he  were 
here  to-night  to  share  with  us  our  comfort. 
You  must  know,  Hammond,  that  there  has 
been  between  us  some  show  of  ill-feeling,  and 
we  parted  in  anger.  Ever  since  I  have  re- 
gretted this  and  blamed  myself,  and  so  I 
should  like  you  to  know  some  of  the  facts, 
that  you  may  not  judge  me  too  harshly. 
When  we  were  first  married,  there  was  among 
us  a  tacit  understanding  that  he  should  come 
and  live  with  us.  Had  I  been  wise,  I  should 
from  the  first  have  protested  against  this 
with  my  voice  as  I  did  in  my  mind,  for  some- 
how or  other  those  compound  households,  I 
think,  never  do  answer.  .  It  always  seems  to 
me  that  they  ought ;  and  yet  it  is  a  matter 
of  fact  that  to  have  a  father-in-law  or  a 
mother-in-law  living  in  the  same  house  with 
you  is  to  bring  into  it  misunderstanding, 
strife,  and  misery.     Is  it  not  so,  Hammond  ?- 
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Possibly  with  a  passing  thought  of  Mrs. 
Tryan,  Hammond  could  not  but  own  that, 
"  Strange  as  it  was,  this  was,  he  believed,  a 
matter  beyond  dispute." 

"Well,"  continued  Percy,  "  this  was  exactly 
the  case  with  us.  I  was  never  able  to  be 
alone  with  my  wife,  and  either  he  or  I  always 
seemed  out  of  place.  I  am  far  from  being  an 
angel  in  my  temper,  and  I  frankly  confess 
that  his  continued  presence  came  to  be  a  con- 
stant source  of  annoyance  to  me.  I  have 
thought  since  that  I  was  wrong,  but  somehow 
it  seemed  as  though  he  stood  between  Ger- 
trude and  me,  and  strove,  too,  to  keep  us 
apart.  You  knew  Mr.  Northover,  Hammond, 
and  will  readily  understand  how  difficult  to 
him  it  was  to  alter  all  the  old  customs  of  his 
life  and  adapt  himself  to  mine.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  fair  that  he  should  be  asked  to  do  so, 
and  I  shall  always  look  upon  his  having  come 
to  live  with  us  as  a  great  and  a  deplorable 
mistake.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this 
state  of  things  could  not  last,  and  on  a  certain 
day,  when  I  discovered  that  he  had  interfered 
with  the  management  of  my  house,  the  climax 
came.     Angry  words  passed  between  us.     I 
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said  things  which.  I  ought  not  to  have  said, 
and  which  I  shall  always  regret,  and  I  fear  it 
was  in  anger  that  we  parted." 

Gertrude  had  listened  to  her  husband  in 
rapt  attention,  and  now  said  with  loving 
earnestness  : 

"  Oh,  Percy,  why  did  you  not  say  all  this 
before  ?  You  do  not  know  how  wretched  I 
have  been  in  thinking  that  you  would  always 
feel  angry  towards  poor  papa.  Through 
never  having  had  things  put  before  me  in  a 
proper  light,  you  do  not  know  how  unjust 
towards  you  I  have  been.  And  oh,  Percy, 
you  do  not  know  how  thankful  I  feel  to  know 
that  you  are  so  manly  and  so  good,  and  how 
dearly  I  love  you  for  it." 

She  flung  her  arms  about  him,  and  he, 
caressing  her,  said  : 

"  Confession,  little  wife,  is  good  for  the 
soul  ;  but  still,  it  is  none  the  less  a  hard 
thing  to  put  one's  pride  in  one's  pocket  and 
to  confess — indeed,  it's  the  most  unpleasant 
physic  that  I  ever  have  to  take,  and  so  I  take 
it  as  seldom  as  I  can  ;  but  dear  old  Hammond 
has  reminded  me  of  old  times  and  old  feel- 
ings, and  has  brought   it   out   of  me.     You 
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must  thank  the  doctor,  dear,  not  the 
patient." 

To  "dear  old  Hammond"  everything  was 
now  as  clear  as  noonday.  There  had  been  a 
cloud  between  them.  Poor  Northover  had 
been  that  cloud,  and  having  created  a  mis- 
understanding between  these  young  people, 
he  had  been  characteristically  morbid  and 
miserable  about  it.  He  had  in  his  trouble 
written  to  him,  and  he  had  been  the  means 
of  lifting  the  cloud  away. 

For  the  moment  "dear  old  Hammond"  was 
very  grateful  and  very  happy. 

And  then  Gertrude  came  to  him,  and, 
blushing  very  prettily,  took  one  of  his  hands 
in  her  two  little  ones,  and  said  : 

"  And  so  I  do  thank  the  doctor  with  all 
my  heart.  I  have  long  thought  him  to  be 
the  kindest  and  best  doctor  that  ever  lived." 

"  I  did  not  know,  Hammond,"  Percy  went 
on,  "until  Gertrude  told  me  of  his  letter 
to  you,  that  Mr.  Northover  had  sailed  for 
America,  or  had  even  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  there  ;  but  1  am  now  taking  pains  to  find 
out  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  he  went, 
and  hope  soon  to  know  his  address.     Then  I 
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shall  write  frankly  and  fully  to  him,  and  shall 
hope  that  our  quarrel  will  soon  be  among 
things  forgotten." 

Shortly  after  this  Gertrude  left  them  alone 
together,  and  then  Percy  carried  his  confession 
a  little  further  still. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Hammond,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
am  hardly  worthy  of  my  good  little  wife  ;  and 
though  Heaven  knows  I  love  her  dearly,  I 
often  think  that  she  might  have  been  happier 
with  a  better  man.  It  has  done  me  good,  old 
fellow,  to  talk  openly  before  you  to-night,  and 
you  won't  mind  my  trying  your  patience  a 
little  more  ?  Between  the  time  when  I  came 
unexpectedly  into  money,  and  the  time  when 
I  was  married,  I  got  mixed  up  with  a  bad  lot 
— by  bad  I  mean  loose,  extravagant,  and  I 
suppose  I  must  say,  a  dissipated  lot.  You, 
who  have  known  me  so  long,  will  readily 
understand  how  easily  I  was  led  into  that 
sort  of  thing,  though  perhaps  you  wont  so 
readily  understand  how  difficult  it  is,  when 
once  you  are  thoroughly  mixed  up  with  such 
a  set,  to  cut  them.  I'm  always  making  good 
resolutions,  Hammond,  and  always  breaking 
them.    Since  I've  been  married  I  know  I  have 
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too  much  neglected    my   home.       Northover 
noticed  and  resented    it,   and   he  was  quite 
right  to   do   so ;    but  he   didn't    know,   poor 
fellow,  how  much  his   gloomy  presence  here 
had  had  to   do  with   it.     Directly  he  left  I 
swore  to  myself  that  I  would  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  and  in  a  great  measure  I  have  succeeded ; 
but    I'm    infernally    weak,    and    somehow   it 
seems  to  me  that  when  I  meet  an  old  friend, 
and  he  asks  me  to  dine  with  him,  or  to  play 
a  game  of  cards,  or  that  sort  of  thing,  it  would 
be  mean  to  be  self-righteous  and  turn  my  back 
on  him,  and  so  even  now,  though  I'm  better 
than  I  was,  I'm  by  no  means  a  perfect  Bene- 
dict.    Now  I  want   you    to    help  me    to   go 
straight — not  by  preaching  to  me  old  fellow, 
for  God's  sake  don't  do  that — but  by  coming 
here  very  often,  and,  by  reminding  me  of  old 
times,  telling  me  what  I  owe  to  my  dear  wife. 
There,  don't  say  a  word,  and  let  us  go  into 
the  drawing-room." 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  Hammond  to  think 
that  his  influence  could  really  do  something 
for  his  cousin,  whom,  for  his  frankness,  he 
liked  far  better  that  night  than  he  had 
ever    done   before,    and   before    he    left    he 
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had  that  said  to  him  which  made  him  really 
happy,  and  for  which  he  would  have  under- 
taken much. 

He  was  for  a  few  moments  alone  with  Ger- 
trude, and,  coming  to  him,  she  took  his  hand 
and  said  : 

"  Hammond,  I  shall  always  look  upon  you 
as  my  good  genius.  You  do  not  know  how 
much  you  have  done  for  me  to-night,  or  how 
happy  you  have  made  me.  Dear  Hammond, 
you  do  not  know  how  full  of  thanks  to  you 
my  heart  is." 

After  Percy's  confession,  Hammond  readily 
understood  what  this  meant,  and  as  he  walked 
away  from  the  house,  he  was  thankful  to 
think  that  henceforth  this  young  couple  would 
probably  be  happier  together,  and  he  resolved 
to  see  them  often  and  do  what  might  lie  in 
his  power  to  induce  Percy  to  seek  his  pleasure 
at  home,  or  with  his  wife,  and  to  endear  them 
to  each  other. 

Something  had  certainly  already  done  won- 
ders for  them,  and  poor  Northover  would 
hardly  have  believed  his  eyes  had  he  looked 
in  that  night,  and  seen  Gertrude  sitting  by 
the  fireside  at  her  husband's  feet,  prattling 
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gaily  to  him,  and  ever  and  anon  returning  his 
caresses. 

But  when  she  left  him  (for  he  said  he 
would  sit  by  himself  for  half  an  hour  before 
he  came  to  bed),  she  seemed  to  take  away 
with  her  own  happy  face  all  the  happiness 
from  his,  for  it  was  with  an  anxious  look  that 
he  immediately  bent  over  the  betting-book 
which  he  drew  from  his  pocket,  and  it  was 
with  a  very  thoughtful  one  that  he  regarded 
certain  entries  therein,  and  compared  them 
with  a  copy  of  the  Racing  Calendar,  which 
also  lay  before  him. 

It  was  an  anxious  face  and  a  thoughtful 
face,  but  not  as  yet  a  weary  one.  No, 
Percy  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage  of 
the  betting  disease,  and  was  possibly  at  that 
moment  feeling  less  weary  than  he  had  done 
at  any  previous  one  throughout  the  evening. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CO-TRUSTEES. 

Hammond  now  became  a  constant  visitor  at 
Wimpole  Street,  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
many  of  the  hours  which  he  spent  there  were 
pleasant  ones. 

Both  from  Percy  and  from  Gertrude  he  had 
invariably  so  warm  and  cordial  a  reception, 
and  each  seemed  inclined  to  be  on  such  friendly 
and  intimate  terms  with  him,  and  appeared  so 
much  to  appreciate  his  society,  that  it  was  but 
natural  that  he  should  frequently  avail  him- 
self of  the  hospitality  which  was  always  offered 
him. 

In  order  that  he  might  be  near  the  house 
of  the  physician  in  Harley  Street,  where  his 
work  for  the  most  part  lay,  Hammond,  when 
he   came   to  London,  had   taken  for  himself 
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very  modest  apartments  somewhere  in  the 
purlieus  of  Manchester  Square.  Thus  Wim- 
pole  Street  was  very  handy  for  him,  and  often 
after  a  hard  morning's  work,  spent  on  the  re- 
vision of  perplexing  sheets  of  manuscript,  and 
the  assorting  and  arranging  of  bewildering 
lists  of  names,  it  seemed  a  pleasant  thing  to 
drop  into  that  luxurious  little  house  and  par- 
take of  the  dainty  luncheon  which  he  was 
sure  to  find  ready  for  him. 

It  would  hardly  be  right  to  say  that  he 
found  it  all  the  more  pleasant  because  Percy 
was  usually  absent  from  these  refections,  and 
that  consequently  he  and  Gertrude  became 
used  to  sitting  down  tete-a-tete,  but  that  her 
friendship  and  the  confidence  which  she  seemed 
inclined  to  place  in  him  were  very  sweet  to 
him,  there  is  no  doubt. 

There  seemed  to  exist  between  them  a  tacit 
understanding  that  no  allusion  of  any  sort 
should  be  made  to  the  old  Gibson  Square 
days,  least  of  all  to  the  relations  which  had 
once  existed  between  themselves  ;  neither  did 
they  at  first  talk  of  the  existing  state  of  things 
— of  his  position  and  prospects,  or  of  hers — 
but  Gertrude  silently  gave  Hammond  to  un- 
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derstand  that  she  regarded  him  as  her  father's 
best  friend,  as  one  to  whom  he  had  trustfully 
confided  her,  and  she  also  let  him  see  that  her 
own  trust  in  him  was  implicit,  and  that  she 
felt  sure,  and  acknowledged  gratefully,  that 
in  him  she  had  a  loyal  friend  who  was  doing 
his  utmost  to  secure  her  happiness. 

And  indeed  it  was  hardly  possible  that  it- 
could  be  otherwise,  for  since  Hammond  first 
came  to  Wimpole  Street  the  change  in  Percy 
had  been  little  short  of  marvellous.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  as  yet  he  passed  much  more  of 
his  time  at  home  than  he  had  been  wont  to 
do,  but  his  mariner  towards  his  wife,  which 
had  been  growing  daily  more  brusque,  was 
now  always  tender  and  courteous,  and  occa- 
sionally loving.  Indeed,  Hammond's  influence 
over  him  seemed  to  be  extraordinary,  and  con- 
sequently Gertrude  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  they  were  together.  She  felt  sure  that 
Hammond  thoroughly  understood  the  whole 
position  of  affairs,  and  that  he  was  devoting 
himself  to  bringing  her  and  her  husband  closer 
together  ;  and  as  she  saw  the  daily  increasing 
prospect  of  winning  back  the  ardent  love 
which,  in  the  first  days  of  their  wedded  life, 
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Percy  had  lavished  upon  her,  her  face  became 
more  glad,  and  her  heart  lighter  and  full  of 
gratitude  to  the  author  of  this  change. 

Than  this  project,  Hammond  had  at  this 
time  nothing  nearer  to  his  heart.  He  was 
sufficiently  romantic  to  feel  that  he  would  be 
glad  if,  by  his  means,  Gertrude,  whom  he  had 
erst  loved  so  fondly,  should  be  made  happy 
with  her  recreant  husband,  whom  he  had  once 
regarded  as  his  successful  rival  ;  and  he  was 
sufficiently  practical  to  feel  that  he  could  not 
better  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  trust  which 
Godfrey  Northover  had  reposed  in  him,  than 
in  recalling  Percy  to  steady  and  domestic 
habits. 

He  felt,  too,  that  the  task  was  simply  one 
of  time.  Percy  was  evidently  keenly  conscious 
of  hi3  shortcomings,  but  was  so  weak  that  he 
could  not  momentarily  give  up  all  his  old  pur- 
suits. Often  he  tried  to  talk  to  him  on  the 
subject,  but  as  often  he  was  put  off  with  an 
assurance  that  he  was  doing  his  best,  that  he 
was  slowly  but  surely  breaking  old  ties  and 
preparing  himself  for  a  different  kind  of  life  ; 
that  he  was  to  a  certain  extent  involved,  and 
therefore  could  not  with  honour  suddenly  turn 
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his  back  on  all  his  dangerous  friends ;  finally, 
that  he  was  singularly  constituted,  and  that 
the  only  plan  for  his  reformation  was  to  leave 
him  to  himself,  for  though  he  might  perhaps 
be  led,  any  attempt  to  drive  him  would  be 
fatal. 

It  not  unfrequently  happened  that  when 
Hammond,  availing  himself  of  his  general 
invitation,  and  anxious  to  see  how  things 
were  going  on,  came  in  the  evening  to  dine  at 
Wimpole  Street,  he  found  Percy  on  the  point 
of  going  out,  and  then,  between  the  two,  some 
such  conversation  as  the  following  would  take 
place  : 

"  Why,  Hammond,  old  boy !  I  wish  I'd 
known  that  you  were  coming,  for  then  I  would 
somehow  have  arranged  to  be  at  home.  Not 
but  what  I'm  glad  to  see  you  as  it  is,  for  I 
like  you  to  drop  in  in  this  comfortable  way." 

"  Cannot  you  stay  at  home  as  it  is,  Percy  ? 
You  do  not  as  readily  give  up  your  club  and 
your  friends  as  I  hoped  you  would  have 
done." 

"  It  is  so  difficult !  When  a  man  gets  mixed 
up  in  that  sort  of  thing  he  can't  break  it  all 
off  in  a  moment.     I've  got  used  to  going  out, 
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and  sometimes  I  feel  so  infernally  restless  that 
to  stay  in  would  be  impossible.  Don't  preach 
to  me,  Hammond,  but  leave  me  to  myself. 
Upon  my  soul  I'm  doing  my  best,  and  that 
I'm  better  than  I  was  everybody  must  own. 
Only  give  me  a  little  time,  old  fellow,  and 
you'll  find  I  shall  be  all  right.  God  knows, 
I'm  anxious  enough  for  the  change,  but  I 
must  and  will  make  it  in  my  own  way." 

"  But  I  think  if  you  exercised  a  little 
courage " 

"  Courage  !  I  am  exercising  courage.  It 
shows  how  little  you  know  about  it,  Ham- 
mond, or  you  would  never  think  that  a  man 
could  break  with  a  clique  at  a  moment's 
notice.  You  do  not  know  how  I  long  to  throw 
the  whole  lot  over,  but  it  must  be  done  credit- 
ably to  myself.  Above  all  things,  I  hate  the 
idea  of  setting  myself  up  for  a  saint,  or  of 
being  thought  one.  Now  tell  me  frankly, 
Hammond,  when  you  think  of  Gertrude  and 
my  comfortable  home,  do  you  think  that  it  is 
altogether  for  my  own  pleasure  that  I  am 
going  out  to-night  ?" 

"  I  think  you  think  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  your  so-called  friends.     If  you  really  care 
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so  much  for  your  home  and  your  wife,  and  if 
your  happiness  lies  here,  be  brave,  or  selfish  if 
you  prefer  to  call  it  so,  and  throw  them  over." 

"  So  I  will,  so  I  shall,  but  not  all  at  once. 
I  shall  always  have  my  wife  with  me,  and  to 
her  I  will  make  ample  amends  for  my  past 
neglect  ;  but  my  friends  I  shall  only  know  for 
a  few  weeks  longer.  I  am  glad  you  have 
come,  Hammond,  for  Gertrude  will  not  now 
spend  her  evening  alone.  God  bless  you.  I 
know  you  think  badly  of  me  ;  but  at  least 
give  me  credit  for  some  little  loyalty  to  old 
friends." 

And  with  a  deprecatory  action  of  the  hands, 
and  a  great  air  of  self-abnegation,  Percy  would 
tear  himself  away,  and  pass  rapidly  through 
the  hall  door,  held  open  for  him  by  the 
statuesque  Tiffin. 

But  still  Hammond  had  great  hopes  for 
him ;  that  he  was  striving  hard  to  amend 
seemed  evident,  and  so  he  wisely  considered 
that  it  was  better  to  let  him  do  it  in  his  own 
way,  and  only  endeavour  quietly  to  influence 
rather  than  roughly  to  coerce  him.  That  he 
had  great  influence  over  him  he  felt  sure,  and 
pending  his  reformation  he  was  glad  to  think 
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that  he  could  also  help  and  encourage  Ger- 
trude. Very  soon,  however,  she  abandoned 
all  reticence,  and  confiding  in  him  all  her 
hopes  and  fears  talked  to  him  quite  freely 
concerning  Percy. 

Since  the  time  when  her  father  had  left  her, 
and  before  Hammond  had  come  to  London, 
she  had  been  almost  always  alone,  and  ever 
brooding  upon  her  father's  expulsion  from  the 
house,  and  on  her  husband's  growing  neglect 
of  her,  her  solitude  had  become  almost  in- 
tolerable, and  her  want  of  some  one  in  whom 
to  confide,  and  of  whom  to  ask  help  and  advice, 
well  nigh  unendurable. 

Hammond  had  come  and  had  supplied  that 
want.  Before  all  others  he  was  the  one  whom 
she  would  have  chosen,  but  for  whom  she 
would  least  have  dared  to  have  hoped.  More 
than  any  one  else,  he  was  familiar  with  the 
details  of  her  past  life  and  of  Percy's,  and, 
consequently,  was  better  able  to  judge  of  their 
present  relations  ;  but  in  that  past  there  had 
been  between  Hammond  and  her  certain 
episodes  which  seemed  to  her  to  render  any 
renewed  intimacy  hopeless. 

But  Hammond  had  come,  and,  except  that 
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it  made  him  ever  good  and  tender  to  her,  had 
seemed  to  be  unmindful  of  those  episodes,  and 
to  have  nothing  nearer  to  his  heart  than  his 
desire  to  help  and  to  serve  her ;  he  came  as 
the  man  upon  whom,  before  all  others,  her 
father  had  relied,  and  bearing  a  direct  mission 
from  him  ;  and  from  the  moment  when  he  set 
foot  within  their  door,  it  was  apparent  that  he 
was  the  man  by  whom,  before  all  others, 
Percy  might  be  influenced. 

Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  upon  him 
she  pinned  all  her  faith  ;  or  that  believing,  as 
she  did,  that  in  him  she  saw  the  only  one 
who  could  well  mediate  for  her  happiness,  she 
abandoned  before  him  all  reserve,  and  spoke 
openly  of  her  troubles  ? 

And  in  return  Hammond  was  frank  with 
her,  and  told  her  of  his  great  desire  to  wean 
Percy  from  his  old  and  undomesticated  (if  not 
dissipated)  habits,  and  to  show  and  to  prove 
to  him  that  in  his  wife  and  in  his  home  lay 
not  only  his  duty,  but  his  true  happiness ; 
and  he  assured  her,  also,  that  he  considered 
the  task  by  no  means  a  hopeless  one  ;  that  he 
was  convinced  that  Percy  was  thoroughly 
amenable,  and  that  although  they  could  not 
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reasonably  expect  that  he  would  at  once 
abandon  customs  which  had  become  the  very 
essence  of  his  daily  life,  the  day  was  not  far 
distant  when  any  intervention  from  him  would 
be  wholly  unnecessary,  and  when  she  would 
in  her  husband's  constant  love  and  attention 
have  her  heart's  desire. 

At  his  devotion  to  her  and  to  her  cause, 
Gertrude  could  only  marvel  and  be  grateful ; 
it  seemed  to  her  that,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  he  should  have  felt  an  unholy  satis- 
faction at  the  contemplation  of  the  mistake 
which  she  had  made  in  preferring,  to  his  own 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  Percy's  ephemeral 
attractions  and  erratic  courses ;  but  Ham- 
mond, she  thought,  was  different  to  all  other 
men,  and  loved  with  a  love  so  noble  that  even 
where  he  could  receive  no  return,  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  himself  or  to  do  anything 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  one  whom  he 
had  loved. 

It  may  be  that  had  she  known  anything  of 
Minnie  Tryan,  and  of  the  fact  that  she  had 
usurped  the  place  in  his  heart  which  she  once 
had  held,  she  would  have  thought  less  of  his 
chivalry  and  quixotism,  and  have  judged  him 
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by  a  much  lower  standard  than  she  was  now 
inclined  to  do  ;  but  on  this  point,  probably 
because  of  his  habitual  reticence,  or  for  the 
reason  that  nothing  was  as  yet  settled  be- 
tween them,  Hammond  preserved  a  strict 
silence,  and  Gertrude  took  it  for  granted  that 
his  devotion  to  her  was  as  great  as  ever,  and 
ever  felt  thankful  for  the  loyalty  of  his  love, 
and  for  the  help  which  in  her  time  of  need  he 
was  rendering  to  her. 

And  so,  pending  Percy's  reformation,  and 
ever  hoping  for  it,  the  two  became  close 
and  intimate  companions.  Percy  seemed 
never  so  much  inclined  to  stay  at  home  and 
find  there  his  amusement,  as  when  Hammond 
visited  Wimpole  Street,  and  the  latter  had 
often  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  his  pre- 
sence had  kept  the  other  within  doors,  and 
made  happy  and  hopeful  the  anxious  little 
wife ;  very  often  too  Percy,  telling  Hammond 
of  some  most  important  and  long-standing 
engagement,  which  it  was  simply  impossible 
for  him  to  break,  great  as  his  desire  to  do  so 
was,  would  beof  Hammond  to  take  Gertrude 
to  the  theatre  or  to  the  opera,  so  that  in  his 
absence  she  might  not  be  alone,  and  though 
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he  would  lament  the  tardiness  with  which  his 
cousin  relinquished  his  own  pleasures,  he 
would  feel  pleased  to  think  that  but  for  him 
Gertrude,  instead  of  being  happily  amused, 
would  have  spent  an  evening  of  inevitable 
dulness,  full  of  gloomy  thoughts. 

In  short  Hammond  now  occupied  the  place 
which  erst  poor  Godfrey  Northover  had  filled, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  whereas  the  one 
had  been  invariably  miserable,  and  therefore 
the  very  gloomiest  of  companions,  the  other 
could  not  help  participating  with  Gertrude  in 
the  pleasure  she  felt  at  the  things  which  they 
saw,  and  hence  was  the  most  delightful  of 
companions. 

Both  felt  that,  in  addition  to  the  object  for 
which  they  were  mutually  striving,  their 
present  friendship  and  companionship  was  a 
very  pleasant  thing  :  neither  for  one  moment 
thought  that  there  could  be  in  it  one  particle 
of  imprudence  or  danger  ! 

And  Hammond  was  now  certainly  a  plea- 
santer  companion  than  ever  yet  he  had  been  ; 
much  of  the  diffidence  which  had  at  one  time 
beset  him,  and  the  false  pride  which  had  done 
so  much  to  spoil  bis  better  qualities,  had  left 
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him,  and  he  was  now  able  to  stand  on  his  own 
merits,  to  give  an  opinion,  and  to  adhere  to 
it.  At  the  present  time,  too,  he  was  feeling 
— perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life — that 
he  was  appreciated  ;  he  was  mixing  much 
among  men  in  his  own  profession,  and  found 
not  only  that  he  was  well  received,  but  also 
that  he  was  very  well  able  to  take  his  proper 
place  amongst  them  ;  he  was  gradually  be- 
coming conscious  that  there  were  in  the  world, 
to  a  young  man  possessed  of  his  advantages,  a 
great  many  things  open,  and  whereas  at  one 
time  he  had  greatly  deplored  the  misfortune 
of  his  having  been  born,  he  was  now  above  all 
things  anxious  to  make  a  name,  and  to  occupy 
a  position  for  which  it  would  be  worth  his 
while  to  live.  Not  that  he  for  one  moment 
swerved  from  his  intention  of  settling  at 
Blackhampton,  and  of  busying  himself  among 
the  poorer  classes  of  that  town,  for  to  him  it 
seemed  that,  than  that,  no  more  useful  or 
honourable  life  could  be  led ;  but  he  was 
coming  to  think  that  his  project  might  be 
carried  out  on  a  somewhat  loftier  scale  than 
could  ever  be  attained  by  an  obscure  exist- 
ence   as    an    ordinary    practitioner,    residing 
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over  a  semi- suburban  surgery,  ornamented 
with  a  red  lamp,  giving  "  advice  gratis,"  and 
mainly  supporting  a  wife  and  family  by  the 
profit  to  be  realised  on  drugs,  and  with  in- 
dustrious labour  with  the  humble  pestle  and 
mortar. 

In  short,  without  comparing  Hammond  to 
the  ugly  duckling  which  gradually  developed 
into  a  swan — for  he  had  neither  commenced 
life  with  the  disadvantageous  characteristics 
of  the  one,  nor  ever  come  into  possession  of 
the  desirable  qualifications  of  the  other — it 
may  not  inaptly  be  said  of  him  that  he  had 
cast  off  the  shell  of  the  chrysalis,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  full  strength  of  his  wings. 

That  his  renewed  residence  in  London  had 
something  to  do  with  this  change  in  him, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  metropolis  is  a 
rare  sharpener  of  the  wits,  and  a  sojourn 
therein,  may  be  as  confidently  prescribed 
for  those  modest  young  dwellers  in  the  pro- 
vinces who  place  no  reliance  on  their  own 
abilities,  as  for  those  still  more  common  speci- 
mens who  think  much  too  much  of  themselves. 

Living  in  London  had  done  for  Hammond 
Kockcliffe  what  it  has  done  for  thousands  be- 
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fore  him.  It  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  how  men  lived,  and  how  they  had  to 
toil  to  obtain  any  sort  of  name ;  he  saw,  too, 
the  glorious  goals  which  by  perseverance, 
industry,  and  talent  men  are  able  to  attain  ; 
and  being  in  the  midst  of  the  striving  throng, 
and  surrounded  by  the  successful  competitors, 
all  the  latent  ambition  was  stirred  within 
him. 

At  the  end  of  the  stipulated  month  he  had 
heard  from  Minnie  Tryan,  but  eagerly  as  he 
had  looked  for  this  letter  it  left  him,  after  he 
had  received  it,  in  a  very  perplexed  condition 
as  to  her  state  of  mind.  The  letter,  which 
was  a  very  brief  one,  ran  as  follows  ; 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Rockcliffe, 

"  To-day  is  the  last  day  which  in  your 
letter  (oh  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  enough, 
or  feel  sufficiently  grateful  to  you  for  writing 
so  kindly  and  so  generously  to  me  ?),  you  give 
me  for  an  answer.  What  will  you  think  of 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  no  answer 
ready,  and  that  although  since  your  letter 
came  I  have  thought  of  nothing  else  but  of 
it,  and  of  your  great  goodness  to  me,  I  am  in 
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a  sad  state  of  doubt  as  to  what  I  ought  to 
say  to  you  ? 

"  After  all  your    consideration    to    me,    it 
seems  despicable  in  me  to  write  now  merely 
to  ask  you  to  give  me  more  time  for  thought, 
for  I  know  it  will  seem  to  you, —  to  you  whose 
good  opinion  I  covet  more  than  that  of  any 
one  else  in  the  world, — as  though  I  had  no 
mind   of  my  own,   and   consequently  am   un- 
worthy of  you.     And  yet,  bitterly  as  I  dislike 
taking  such  a  course,  I  feel  it  is  the  only  one 
open  to  me,  and  I  do  so  ask  you.     Will  you 
give   me  a   little   more  time  ?     I  know  how 
solemnly  you  regard  subjects   of    this    kind, 
and    that   you    would    not    have    me    decide 
hastily.     Pray,  pray,  believe  that   I  think  of 
it  all  as  earnestly  as  you  do,  and  that  solely 
from    my  desire    to   act  and  decide   rightly, 
arises  my  hesitation." 

"Always  gratefully,  and 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"Minnie  Tryan." 

Believing,  as  he  did,  that  he  thoroughly 
understood  Minnie's  character  this  undecided 
letter  was  the  very  last  which  Hammond  had 
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expected  to  receive.  Decision  he  had  always 
thought  to  be  one  of  her  foremost  character- 
istics, and  though  he  was  very  sanguine  that 
his  answer  would  be  an  outspoken  and  trustful 
"  Yes,"  he  had  tried  to  teach  himself  that  he 
must  not  be  unduly  cast  down  should  it  come 
in  the  form  of  a  decided  and  irrevocable 
"  No."  Now  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  must- 
class  her  with  ordinary  girls  as  wavering  and 
undetermined,  and  he  was  sorely  disappointed. 
He  had  always  thought  that  Minnie  was  the 
very  essence  of  honesty,  and  surely  she  must 
know  whether  she  cared  for  him  or  not. 
Surely  he  had  not  been  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  he  had  received  from  her  sufficient 
encouragement  to  warrant  him  in  writing  to 
her  as  he  had  done  ?  Well, — there  the  matter 
stood,  and  of  course  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  grant  her  the  time  for  which  she  asked, 
and  he  therefore  wrote  to  her  telling  her  to 
take  another  month,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  and  if  his  work  in  London  then  re- 
mained unfinished,  he  should  come  down  to 
Blackhampton  for  a  flying  visit,  and  receive 
from  her  a  verbal  answer.  He  could  not,  he 
said,  say  more  than  he  had  done  in  his  previous 
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letter,  and  could  only  assure  her  that  he 
should  ever  be  in  the  same  mind  as  when  he 
wrote  it.  And  at  the  end  of  a  month  he  did 
go  down  to  Blackhampton,  leaving  London 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  purposing  to  re- 
turn early  on  the  following  Monday  morning. 

Very  mean,  insignificant,  and  dull  after  the 
London  thoroughfares  did  the  streets  of  the 
manufacturing  town  seem  to  Hammond, 
albeit  they  were  thronged  to  their  utmost, 
and  more  than  ordinarily  brilliantly  lighted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Saturday  night  pur- 
chasers. A  kind  of  pity,  too,  not  far  re- 
moved from  contempt,  filled  his  mind  when 
he  thought  how  year  after  year  people  dwelt 
and  had  all  their  interests  here,  without  an 
idea  of  anything  more  lofty  or  grand.  A 
sense  of  superiority,  as  novel  to  him,  as  it 
was  in  itself  absurd,  came  over  him  in  that 
he  had  but  just  arrived  from  London,  and  he 
was  conscious  of  feeling  more  exalted  than, 
when  so  short  a  time  ago  he  had  walked 
these  streets  as  a  mere  inhabitant  of  the 
town. 

Ridiculous  symptoms  without  a  doubt,  but 
common    enough   to    one    who,    having    sud- 
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denly  become  familiar  with  London,  returns 
to  a  provincial  town. 

Hammond  went  straight  to  Mrs.  Tryan's 
house,  for  he  still  retained  his  room  there,  and 
had  written  to  her,  asking  that  his  bed  might 
be  ready.  It  was  quite  late  when  he  arrived, 
and  so  he  made  no  effort  to  speak  privately 
with  Minnie  that  night,  but  contented  him- 
self with  merely  presenting  himself  in  Mrs. 
Tryan's  room  and  engaging  for  a  few  moments 
in  commonplace  conversation. 

Both  the  mother  and  daughter  were  there, 
the  former  looking  much  aged  and  greatly 
worn,  for  she  was  now  suffering  from  ill-health, 
and  the  latter  nervous,  pale,  and  anxious. 

To  Hammond's  surprise,  Mrs.  Tryan,  who 
had  always  behaved  towards  him  in  a  manner 
which  was  obtrusively  "gushing,"  now  re- 
ceived him  with  marked  coldness,  and  with 'a 
stateliness  which,  if  it  had  not  annoyed,  would 
have  amused  him,  while  Minnie  was  reticent, 
and  except  in  monosyllables,  hardly  spoke  to 
him.  Very  soon,  therefore,  he  betook  him- 
self to  his  room,  and  with  a  sense  of  disap- 
pointment could  not  but  own  to  himself  that 
Mrs.  Tryan  was  objectionably  vulgar,  and  that 
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even  poor  Minnie,  knowing  that  he  was 
coming,  might  have  taken  more  pains  to  have 
made  herself  attractive,  and  certainly  might 
have  received  him  with  more  cordiality  than 
she  had  done. 

It  was  not  in  his  nature,  however,  to  allow 
minor  vexations,  such  as  these,  to  interfere 
with  the  strength  of  his  love  or  of  his  pur- 
pose, and  he  rose  the  next  morning  full  of 
hope  that  that  day  would  witness  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  wishes  in  a  proper  understanding 
between  Minnie  and  himself.  Minnie  was  a 
regular  church-goer,  and  he,  knowing  that 
Mrs.  Tryan  could  not  leave  the  house,  had 
resolved  to  waylay  her  when  she  went  out, 
and  thus  seize  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
with  her  alone. 

A  fine  morning  favoured  his  intentions,  and 
a  few  yards  from  her  own  door  he  accosted 
her. 

"  Minnie,"  he  said,  "  you  know  that  it  was 
to  see  you  that  I  came  down,  and  therefore 
I  need  make  no  excuse  for  what  I  am  about 
to  ask  you.  Instead  of  going  to  church 
this  morning,  will  you  go  for  a  walk  with 
me  V 
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"  Yes,"  said  Minnie  quietly.  And  then  they 
walked  together  side  by  side. 

While  they  were  in  the  main  roads,  and 
were  continually  met  and  passed  by  people 
going  to  church  and  chapel,  or  by  Black- 
hampton  workmen  on  Sunday  amusements 
bent,  they  spoke  only  of  ordinary  matters,  of 
Hammond's  stay  in  London,  and  of  the  pro- 
gress of  his  work,  of  the  patients  whom  he 
had  left  behind  him,  and  of  other  e very-day 
topics  ;  but  presently  the  church  bells  stopped 
ringing,  and  they  turned  off  into  some  quiet 
and  unfrequented  lanes,  and  then  he  said  : 

"  And  now,  Minnie,  for  the  purpose  of  my 
visit  here.      What  is  my  answer  to  be  V 

Minnie  remaining  silent,  and  walking  with 
downcast  eyes,  he  went  on  : 

"  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  in  me  to  plead 
my  cause  more  eloquently  than  I  did  in  the 
letter  which  I  first  wrote  you,  or  that  I  can 
say  anything  more  than  I  said  then.  Having 
once  told  a  woman  that  with  his  whole  soul 
he  loves  her,  and  having  told  her  of  his  earnest 
desire  to  make  her  his  wife,  it  seems  to  me 
unnecessary  that  a  man  should  be  continually 
repeating  himself.      From  your  letter,  Minnie, 
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it  was  evident  to  me  that  you  were  in  great 
doubt  as  to  the  state  of  your  own  feelings  ; 
now  Heaven  knows  I  would  do  nothing  to 
coerce  your  decision,  but  I  must  with  my 
whole  heart  beg  of  you  to  reflect  that  upon  it 
my  happiness  depends.  Minnie,  I  love  you. 
I  love  you,  not  perhaps  with  the  passion  of  a 
boy,  but  with  the  strength  of  a  man.  In  you 
I  see  the  woman  whom  of  all  others  I  can 
admire,  who  could  help  and  lead  me  to  good 
and  noble  things.  If  you  can  take  me  for 
your  husband,  Minnie,  my  whole  life  will  be 
devoted  to  you  ;  if  you  can  tell  me  that  you 
love  me,  all  my  hopes  will  be  centred  in  one 
object — to  become  worthy  of  your  love." 

While  he  was  saying  this,  they  had  come 
to  a  stile  which  led  to  a  pleasant  pathway 
across  some  fields,  well  known  to  both  of 
them.  Before  this  they  had  paused,  and, 
leaning  against  it,  he  now  took  her  hand  in 
his. 

With  a  pale,  troubled  face,  and  anxious, 
yearning  eyes,  she  looked  up  at  him,  and 
almost  inaudibly  said  : 

"  Yes,  you  are  right ;  I  am  in  doubt — oh  ! 
in  such  terrible  doubt." 

34—2 
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"  Then  tell  me  all  your  doubts,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  tell  them  to  me  all  now,  that  I 
may  either  convince  you  or  dispel  them." 

"  No,  no/'  she  said,  "  I  must  keep  my  doubts 
to  myself.  What  I  am  to  say  to  you  to-day 
is  not  one  of  them.  That  I  have  taught 
myself  by  heart.  Oh,  Mr.  Bockcliffe ! — oh, 
Hammond,  yQU  have  been  so  good  to  me,  so 
patient  with  me  !  Can  you  be  patient  yet  a 
little  longer  ?  Will  you  again  give  me  time 
for  my  answer — until  you  finally  return  from 
London  ?" 

"  But  I  find  that  my  stay  in  London  will 
be  prolonged,  probably  for  two,  perhaps  for 
three,  months." 

"  And  that  will  be  better/'  she  said  eagerly, 
"  far  better.  Will  you — oh  !  will  you,  do  as 
I  ask  ?" 

"  I  will  do  anything  for  you,  Minnie,  that  I 
think  will  make  you  happy ;  but  it  is  already 
two  months  since  I  first  wrote  to  you.  Do 
you  not  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect  " 

"  You  have — oh,  I  know  you  have.  I  know 
that  I  have  no  right  to  ask  you  this,  but  will 
you,   out   of  your   great   goodness,   give  me 
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until  your  return  from  London  for  my 
answer  V 

"  If  you  wish  it,  yes  ;  but  I  am  sorely  dis- 
appointed." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  that.  Some  day  you  may 
know  everything  which  I  now  feel,  and  then 
you  will  say  that  I  am  right  ;  I  know  you 
will." 

"  Then  I  will  try  and  think  that,  and  so 
not  be  disappointed.  Minnie,  it  shall'  be  just 
as  you  wish." 

Leaning  as  he  was  against  the  stile,  his  face 
was  on  a  level  with  hers ;  Minnie  placed  her 
little  hands  upon  his  shoulders,  and  gazing  at 
him  for  a  moment  with  her  honest,  pleading- 
eyes,  kissed  him. 

"  How  good,  how  very,  very  good  you 
are,"  she  murmured.  "  Oh,  God  grant  that 
your  future  may  be  happy  !  Now  you  must 
say  nothing  more  to  me  of  this." 

Hammond  had  his  dinner  served  in  his  own 
room,  and  having  finished  it,  he  again  pre- 
sented himself  to  Mrs.  Tryan,  that  he  might 
bid  her  "  good-bye,"  for  since  he  had  promised 
Minnie  that  he  would  for  the  present  say 
nothing  further  to  her  on  the  subject  which 
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had  brought  him  to  Blackhampton,  he  had 
decided,  and  had  already  told  her  of  his  deci- 
sion, to  return  to  London  that  night. 

Mrs.  Tryan,  who  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  the  events  of  the  morning,  or  that  Ham- 
mond and  Minnie  had  met  except  in  her  pre- 
sence, again  received  him  with  portentous 
dignity  and  marked  frigidity  of  manner,  a 
thing  for  which  he  was  wholly  unable  to  ac- 
count, especially  as,  hitherto,  her  cordiality 
towards  him  had  invariably  seemed  to  him  to- 
be  obtrusive. 

"  I  have  come  to  say  good-bye,  Mrs.  Tryan," 
he  said,  "  for  I  return  to  London  to-night." 

"  Indeed,"  she  replied  ;  "  you  make  a  brief 
visit,  but  I  can  well  understand  that  after 
your  gay  life  in  London,  this  town  and  its 
surroundings  must  be  very  distasteful  to  you, 
and  that  you  gladly  hail  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  to  return  to  the  fashionable 
society  in  which  you  now  mingle." 

"  My  London  life  is  not  a  particularly  gay 
one,  Mrs.  Tryan,"  he  said  ;  "  and  as  for  society 
I  see  very  little  of  it.  My  object  in  going 
there  was  to  work,  and  it  is  only  work  which, 
keeps  me  there.     I  can  assure  you  that  I  shall 
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very  gladly  hail  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
return  to  my  quarters  here,  and  to  resume  my 
life  in  Blackhampton." 

"  London  manners,  London  manners,  Mr. 
Rockcliffe,"  said  Mrs.  Tryan.  "  It  is  very 
good  of  you,  I  am  sure,  to  wish  us  to  believe 
that  you  would  be  glad  to  return,  but  no  one 
could  expect  that  a  gentleman  of  your  posi- 
tion and  connections  would  long  bury  himself 
here.  Indeed,  I  often  feel,  and  often  tell 
Minnie,  that  we  have  been  more  than  ordina- 
rily favoured  by  your  condescension." 

Mrs.  Tryan's  tone  of  voice  was  so  stilted 
and.  affected,  and  it  was  so  evident  that  she 
wished  her  words  to  convey  so  much  of  irony, 
that  Hammond,  half  amused  and  half  indig- 
nant, changed  the  subject,  and  alluding  to 
her  health,  expressed  his  regret  at  finding  her 
such  an  invalid,  and  his  hopes  that  she  would 
soon  be  much  better. 

"  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  good 
lady.  "  A  disturbed  and  anxious  mind,  Mr. 
Hockcliffe,  is  hardly  conducive  to  the  health 
of  the  body.  It  is  a  hard  lot  for  a  helpless 
gentlewoman  to  be  left  with  young  children 
to  bring  up,  and  she  never  feels  it  more  than 
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when  her  daughters  arrive  at  an  age  when 
they  need,  not  only  the  advice  of  a  mother, 
but  also  the  protection  of  a  father  or  brother. 
Had  I  had  a  husband  or  son  to  whom  to 
appeal,  I  should  have  been  spared  the  anxiety 
and  mortification  which  has  lately  been  telling 
upon  me." 

<f  Nonsense,  mamma/'  said  Minnie,  impa- 
tiently. "Your  anxieties  are  almost  all  of 
your  own  creation." 

"  You  are  too  young  to  understand  such 
things,  Minnie,  or  how  for  your  sake  I  have 
wished  to  consult  some  one.  Indeed,  had  Mr. 
Rockcliffe  still  been  an  inmate  of  my  house,  I 
am  afraid  I  should  have  felt  tempted  to  have 
taken  him  into  my  confidence,  and  so  far  tres- 
passed upon  his  kindness.  There  is  a  Black- 
ham  pton  gentleman,  Mr.  Rockcliffe,  who  is 
paying  Minnie  marked  attention,  and " 

"  Mamma !"  interrupted  Minnie,  speaking 
in  tones  of  the  greatest  indignation.  "  How 
can  you,  how  dare  you,  say  such  a  thing  V    y 

"  Softly,  softly,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Try  an. 
"  You  must  not  speak  like  that.  In  many 
respects,  Mr.  Rockcliffe,  this  gentleman  is 
eligible,  but " 
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"  I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Tryan,"  said  Hammond, 
interrupting  her,  "  that  if  I  stay  any  longer  I 
shall  miss  my  train." 

"And  that  you  must  on  no  account  do," 
she  returned,  "  or  all  your  London  friends  will 
be  disappointed.  If  you  had  not  had  to  hurry 
away,  I  should,  I  think,  have  been  bold 
enough  to  have  asked  you  to  take  a  cup  of 
tea  with  us.  The  gentleman  of  whom  I  speak 
will  probably  come  in,  and  T  really  should 
have  liked  to  have  taken  your  opinion  and 
advice." 

Hammond,  however,  seemed  inclined  to 
offer  neither,  but  without  another  word  took 
his  leave.  Minnie  gave  his  hand  a  tremulous 
pressure  when  he  bade  her  good-bye,  and  the 
unhappy,  beseeching  look  with  which  she  re- 
garded him,  haunted  him  long  after  he  had 
left  Blackhampton  behind  him. 

Thus  ended  his  visit ;  and  that  its  events 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  reassure  him  it  will 
readily  be  understood.  What  to  think  of 
Mrs.  Tryan's  hints  and  innuendos  he  hardly 
knew.  She  was  a  woman  of  whom  he  had 
but  a  poor  opinion.  He  had  long  ago  noticed 
the  eagerness  with  which  she  had  encouraged 
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any  little  attentions  which  he  had  paid  Minnie, 
and  on  reflection  he  thought  he  could  easily 
find  the  cause  for  the  change  in  her  manner 
towards  him,  and  the  drift  of  what  she  would 
imply  when  she  talked  of  her  want  of  a  hus- 
band or  son.  Now  this  by  itself,  vulgar  and 
contemptible  as  it  was,  might  to  a  certain 
extent  have  amused  him  ;  but  what  truth 
was  there  in  what  she  had  said  of  the  atten- 
tive Blackhampton  gentleman,  and  how  much 
had  this  unknown  individual  to  do  with 
Minnie's  unaccountable  indecision  concerning 
himself  ? 

Could  it  be  that  she,  whom  he  had  come  to 
regard  as  the  very  perfection  of  a  woman,  had 
two  strings  to  her  bow,  and  was  playing  one 
off  against  the  other?  Hammond  could  hardly 
believe  it,  but  as  often  as  he  thought  the 
whole  matter  over,  he  told  himself  that  women 
were  a  mystery;  that  where  one  man  was  for- 
tunate in  love,  thousands  had  their  lives 
soured  and  spoilt  by  it  ;  and  that  for  himself 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  patiently 
the  issue  of  events,  and,  if  he  was  again  to  be 
disappointed,  to  bear  his  trouble  as  best  he 
might. 
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In  this  disturbed  state  of  mind  it  was 
pleasant  to  be  again  so  warmly  received  at 
Wimpole  Street.  Indeed,  at  this  time  Ger- 
trude's friendship  and  companionship  were 
exceedingly  precious  to  him.  Sometimes  he 
thought  he  would  confide  everything  to  her, 
and  receive  the  consolation  of  her  sympathy. 
This,  however,  he  never  did,  but  rather  con- 
tented himself  with  the  pleasure  which  he 
always  took  in  her  society,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  to  secure  the  happiness  of  her  life 
he  was  doing  his  utmost,  and  with  the  hope 
that  slowly,  but  surely,  he  was  succeeding. 

And  so  the  two  became  more  and  more 
intimate,  and  to  see  and  to  meet  each  other 
became  both  the  custom  and  the  delight  of 
their  daily  lives. 

It  was  shortly  after  Hammond's  return 
from  Blackhampton,  and  on  one  of  those  rare 
occasions  when  Percy  was  spending  an  even- 
ing in  his  own  home,  that  the  following 
conversation  took  place  : 

"  Hammond,"  said  Percy,  "  are  you  a  good 
man  of  business  V 

"  In  what  way  do  you  mean  ?"  asked 
Hammond.      "  I  really  never  considered  the 
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question,  and  hardly  know  what  constitutes 
a  man  of  business." 

"  Oh,  I  mean  with  regard  to  money 
matters." 

"  Well,  you  know  how  little  I  have  had  to 
do  with  that  sort  of  thing. ;  Since  I  once  got 
into  debt,  and  had  difficulty  in  getting  out  of 
it,  I've  managed  to  live  within  my  income, 
and  sometimes  find  it  hard  work  to  do  so — 
that's  about  all  I  know  of  money  matters.  I 
know  that  every  day  the  paper  contains  a 
column  devoted  to  stocks  and  shares,  loans 
and  discounts,  wholly  unintelligible  to  me, 
and  with  which  I  am  never  likely  to  have 
much  to  do.  But  why  do  you  ask  me, 
Percy  ?" 

"  "Why,  because  I've  lately  been  trying 
thoroughly  to  understand  that  deed  which 
relates  to  my  wife's  trust,  and  in  which  you 
are  equally  concerned  with  myself,  and  I've 
wondered  whether  the  infernal  law  jargon  in 
which  it  is  written  is  any  clearer  to  you  than 
it  is  to  me.  I  think  it's  pretty  clear  to  me 
now,  for  I  finally  got  a  lawyer  to  explain  it 
to  me ;  but  as  for  getting  over  it  by  myself, 
it  reminded  me   of  nothing  so  much  as  the 
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days  when  I  used  to  labour  hopelessly  at  the 
Greek  Testament." 

"  And  I  must  confess,"  said  Hammond, 
"  that  I  have  been  in  exactly  the  same  pre- 
dicament. Time  after  time  have  I  got  out 
my  copy  of  that  deed,  feeling  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  master  it,  and  as  often,  in  the  midst 
of  an  incomprehensible  entanglement  of  ab- 
normal words,  and  perplexing  conditions,  woven 
into  bewildering  repetitions  of  the  same  thing, 
have  I  come  to  a  standstill.  Some  day  I 
mean  to  adopt  your  plan  and  get  a  lawyer  to 
construe  it  for  me ;  in  the  meantime,  I  admit 
that,  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
in  my  name  and  yours  certain  sums  of  money 
are  invested  in  certain  securities  on  behalf  of 
your  wife,  the  interest  of  which  is  by  ar- 
rangement made  payable  to  you,  the  docu- 
ment, with  all  its  present  provisions  and 
ultimate  intentions,  is  to  me  a  mystery." 

"  How  very  culpable,"  the  careful-minded 
reader  will  exclaim — "  how  very  culpable  it 
was  for  a  man,  like  Hammond  Itockcliffe,  thus 
to  accept  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an 
important  trust  without  thoroughly  under- 
standing the  nature  of  its  obligations  !" 
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Culpable  it  was  without  a  doubt,  and  yet- 
how  common  a  case  ! 

Take  a  very  frequent  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  many  and  many  a  man  saddles  him- 
self with  a  trust.  An  individual  is  about  to 
make  a  will,  and  is  anxious,  in  case  of  an  early 
death,  to  leave  his  money  in  trust  for  his 
widow,  and  for  his  young  children  until  they 
reach  a  certain  age.  He  calls  upon  the  friend 
upon  whom  he  can  most  rely — not,  perhaps, 
on  the  shrewdest  man  among  his  acquaint- 
ances, but  upon  the  most  good-natured,  and 
the  one  in  whose  probity  he  can  place  most 
faith.  He  asks  him,  "  Will  he  be  his  exe- 
cutor ?"  The  good-natured  friend  makes  the 
usual  feeble  response  of  good-natured  men  to 
such  a  request  :  "  He  hopes  that  he  shall 
never  see  the  time  when  his  duties  in  such  a 
capacity  will  be  called  into  requisition,  but  he 
is  flattered  at  the  mark  of  confidence  placed 
in  him,  and  he  cannot  refuse,"  etc.,  etc.  The 
other  goes  promptly  to  his  lawyer,  who  draws 
for  him  a  far  more  complicated  will  than  he 
himself  had  ever  thought  of  leaving,  but  which 
(though  he  possibly  but  half  understands  it 
himself)  he,  having  the  firmest  belief  in  the 
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sagacity  of  his  legal  adviser,  signs.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  dies,  and  the  good-natured 
friend  is  reminded  of  the  request  and  the 
promise.  All  the  impulses  of  good-nature  are 
to  the  fore  with  him.  His  friend  is  dead,  and 
he  stands  before  the  world  in  the  position  of 
the  man  in  whom,  while  he  lived,  he  most 
trusted.  Thus  privileged,  he  has  an  early 
interview  with  the  sorrowing  wife  and  chil- 
dren. He  swears  solemnly  to  himself  that  he 
w7ill  show  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  him,  and  without  much  study  of  the  ulti- 
mate obligations  of  the  will,  but  thinking 
solely  of  how  he  can  be  useful  at  the  present 
moment,  he  proves  it,  and  is  at  once  saddled 
with  almost  endless  responsibilities.  Time 
goes  on.  The  bereaved  widow  marries  again. 
The  children  grow  up,  and  turn  out  badly. 
Because  of  his  trust  his  life  is  a  harass  to 
him,  and  perhaps  after  years  of  hard  though 
successful  labour  on  his  own  account,  and  at  a 
time  when  he  should  be  thinking  of  rest  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  finds  himself,  on 
account  of  the  hastily -given  promise  of  years 
ago,  involved  in  litigation  with  a  number  of 
ingrates,   on    whose    behalf  he   has    endured 
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days  of  toil,  and  suffered  nights  of  restless 
anxiety. 

By  far  the  greater  majority  of  those  who 
unthinkingly  promise  to  act  as  executors  and 
trustees  to  the  wills  of  their  friends,  or  as  trus- 
tees to  their  friends'  wives'  marriage  settle- 
ments, learn  only  the  nature  of  their  duties 
by  experience  which  is  but  too  often  bitter ; 
and  though  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  men 
should  always  decline  to  incur  responsibilities 
on  behalf  of  their  friends,  it  is  most  strongly 
to  be  advocated  that  among  the  many  who 
have  little  or  no  opportunity  for  understand- 
ing such  matters,  a  clearer  comprehension 
should  exist  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
"  trustee,"  and  certainly  some  means  should 
be  at  hand  of  more  readily  grasping  what 
Percy  Eockcliffe  has  not  inaptly  termed  the 
"  infernal  jargon  of  the  law." 

One  morning,  shortly  after  the  conversation 
with  Percy,  which  has  been  recorded,  Ham- 
mond, on  calling  in  Wimpole  Street,  found 
Gertrude  looking  unusually  bright  and  happy. 

"  Oh,  Hammond,"  she  said,  "  you  will,  I 
know,  be  so  glad  to  hear  my  news.  Percy 
has  heard  from  papa  in  reply  to  the  letter 
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which  he  wrote  to  him.  He  writes  so  kindly, 
and  evidently  bears  him  no  ill-will.  It  is 
such  a  delight  to  me." 

"  I  am  indeed  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Ham- 
mond.    "  And  from  where  does  he  write  V 

"  From  New  York.  He  is  amazed  at  the 
place,  and  amused  and  interested  in  the 
people.  He  says,  too,  that  he  is  much  better 
for  the  voyage,  and  thinks  that  the  change 
will  certainly  do  him  permanent  good." 

At  this  juncture  Percy  entered  the  room. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  this,  Percy,"  said 
Hammond.  "  I  knowT  this  letter  will  be  a 
relief  to  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  Percy  frankly,  "  it  is  a  relief. 
I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  there  was  ill- 
will  between  us,  especially  as  I  was  conscious 
of  having  spoken  to  him  as  I  had  no  right  to 
have  done." 

Gertrude  nestled  to  her  husband's  side,  and 
kissed  him  fondly  and  gratefully. 

"  Most  of  the  letter,  Hammond,"  continued 
Percy,  "refers  to  you  and  me  and  to  our 
trust.  Full  of  his  old  passion  for  business, 
Mr.  Northover,  having  carefully  gone  into 
the  matter,  finds  that  Gertrude's  money  will 
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be  as  safe  in  American  securities  as  where  it 
is  now  placed,  and  will  yield  much  higher 
interest — a  fact  to  which  I  shall  not  have  the 
slightest  objection.  All  the  instructions  are 
here  as  clear  as  noonday.  We  are  to  sell  out 
at  once.  If  I  call  at  the  agent's  to-day,  and 
hand  them  Mr.  Northover's  instructions,  will 
you  be  ready  at  any  time  to  go  with  me  to 
them  and  sign  the — the — see,  what  does  he 
call  them  V  (here  Percy  referred  to  the  letter) 
— ■"  the  transfers  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Hammond.  "  In  such  a 
matter,  of  course  Mr.  Northover's  word  is 
law  to  me." 

"  And  to  me,  too,  I  suppose,"  said  Percy ; 
"  though  I  confess  that  to  me  the  words 
'  American  securities'  have  a  fishy  sound." 

"Oh,  Percy," laughed  Gertrude,  "you  may 
very  safely  trust  papa  in  things  of  that  sort." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Percy,  "  I  know  he  has 
been  a  first-rate  man  of  business ;  but  he  is 
older  than  he  was,  and  he  is,  no  doubt,  in  the 
midst  of  a  sharp  lot.  I  don't  want  to  be  dis- 
respectful to  him,  but  I  mean  to  make  a  little 
inquiry  on  my  own  account  as  to  the  value  of 
the  American  securities  in  question." 
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But  in  a  day  or  so  he  told  Hammond  that 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  was  satisfactory, 
and  so  the  two  drove  together  into  the  city, 
and  once  more  went  through  the  solemn  farce 
of  placing  their  forefingers  on  seals,  and  of 
delivering  as  their  acts  and  deeds  certain 
documents  to  which  they  had  already  (a  more 
serious  matter  this),  signed  their  names. 
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